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It is with no common feelings of regret that we place these works: 
It is true, indeed, that, before his: 
death, Tord Macaulay had arrived at the maturity of his genius.. 
Poet, orator, essayist, and historian, he had already reached the- 
measure of his powers in all the spheres of intellect which he 

Unlike many whose promise has been 
blasted before its prime, he did not merely show his gifts to the 


at the head of this article. 


sought to penetrate. 


world, or make it lament that they were imperfectly realized. 
It is improbable, had his life been spared, that any poetry he 
could have written would have surpassed the ‘ Prophecy of Capys. 
Had he ever addressed the House of Lords, we doubt whether he 
would have excelled his best efforts in the House of Commons. 
So it would have been, we think, as regards any possible future 
essays ; and we feel sure, had he continued his History, that he 
could not have improved its method or language. But we had 
hoped, in the interest of English literature, that all that Lord 
Macaulay had accomplished would be merely an instalment of 
succeeding achievements. If it was not to be expected that he 
would resume the pen of the lyrist or the essayist, we had trusted 


that his voice would be heard again in the Senate, on occasions 
NO. LXII. U 
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worthy of his eloquence and learning. We had hoped that his 
‘History’ might have been carried down to the time when the 
settlement of 1688 was securely established, and that it would 
have thrown a fresh and pleasing lustre on the age of St. John, 
Swift, and Addison. These hopes, however, have been dis- 
appointed ; and the volumes before us are all that remains of the 
great intellect that has passed away from us. Looking mourn- 
fully over the splendid feast, from which the host has gone for 
ever, we feel, in the pathetic language of Moore— 
‘Like one, 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead’— 


and the pleasure of dwelling on Macaulay's works is mingled with 
sorrow and sympathy for his loss. 

Such being our feelings as we write, we purpose, in the fol- 
lowing pages, to consider first the genius of Lord Macaulay gene- 
rally, and next to trace its characteristics in his various works, 
which will involve an incidental notice of them. With this 
intention we shall only glance at his life and career in so far 
as they affected his mental culture directly. To his early 
training in a Presbyterian family we may ascribe, in part, 
some of his modes of thought in relation to theology and 
religion—especially his opinion, that philosophy throws little or 
no light on such subjects. The same cause will account for his 
sympathy with Nonconformist Protestantism, as contradis- 
tinguished from that of the Church of England, and his evident - 
belief that the ecclesiastical polity of Rome is much better suited 
to attain its ends than that established by Cranmer and Elizabeth. 
His Cambridge education afforded him the opportunity of laying 
the foundation of his marvellous learning, and of acquiring habits 
of exact thought ; it contributed to refine and chasten his style, 
and to form it on the best models; and perhaps it tended to cast 
his reasoning in its mould of clear, but somewhat positive pre- 
cision. To his subsequent legal studies we may attribute much 
of the skill in penetrating the sense of public documents, and in 
arranging and digesting masses of evidence which appear so 
markedly in his ‘ History ;’ and his early introduction to London 
society may have prevented him from degenerating into a book- 
worm, have preserved his mind from the rust of pedantry, have 
added ease and finish to his language, and have quickened the 
shrewdness and strong common sense which shine conspicuous in 


his speeches and writings. Aboye all, we may be assured that 
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his parliamentary experience, by making him familiar with the 
working of our Constitution ; by imposing on him the task of 
aiding in legislation ; by bringing him in contact with men of all 
parties; by showing him the play and shock of conflicting 
interests ; and by compelling him to enter into public affairs, and 
to take a prominent part in debate, not only gave him that ripe 
acquaintance with the political life of England, and that insight 
into the acts and motives of statesmen, which so peculiarly 
mark his essays and history, but it tended to form in him a sober 
tone of thought in dealing with historical problems of difficulty, 
and to animate his diction with the point and energy which are 
not the least of its many excellences. 

But in whatever degree Lord Macaulay's genius was influenced 
from without, we must search for its essential characteristics in 
himself. The chief peculiarity of his intellect, we think, was 
sympathy with the Past, rather than the Present—a love of view- 
ing men and things through the vistas of Time, and not in the 
light of actual Experience. This quality seems to us to have 
swayed his mental energies throughout the range of their fertile 
activity. All his poetry, even that written in youth, is con- 
versant with remote ages, or describes events long passed away ; 
and it is singularly free from thoughts or emotions which have 
any reference to the author or his time. In ‘Ivry’ and the 
‘ Armada, in ‘ Naseby’ and ‘ Virginius,’ it is impossible to detect a 
single allusion which betrays a feeling for actual life ; and we see 
in them a series of historical pictures, divided by a great gulf from 
each other and ourselves. In the same way, Lord Macaulay's 
speeches deal with every subject in its relations with the past, and 
only touch slightly or incidentally upon its present or future 
bearings. Thus, on the question of the East India Company's 
Charter in 1833, he dilated magnificently upon the Mogul empire 
in the eighteenth century, upon the wonderful conquests of Clive 
and Hastings, upon the early fortunes of the Company’s Govern- 
ment, and upon its great influence in civilizing India; but he 
showed little or no acquaintance with the problems before the 
House, and he had scarcely any advice to offer with respect to them. 
So, on the vote of want of confidence in the Melbourne Ministry, 
he made but a weak defence for it as regards its actual conduct, 
but he brought to its aid a vast mass of precedents and analogies 
to prove that it had acted like other Administrations in circum- 
stances more or less similar. So, too, when Ireland was in a 
flame in 1843, and the question was how the empire was to be 
saved from dismemberment, he delivered a brilliant lecture on 
Irish History, on the results of English misgovernment in the 
past, and on the irritating conduct of the Conservatives in oppo- 
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sition ; but he confined himself to a few vague generalities as 
respects the true principles of Irish policy. The same peculiarity 
also appears in his ‘ Essays ;’ they are almost all devoted to men 
and things that are separated from us by a tract of time; and it 
is remarkable that, whenever they glance at contemporary subjects, 
they do so in a much more hesitating way, and with far less 
clearness or comprehensiveness, than when they pronounce on 
what is remote and historical. For instance, if we compare the 
criticisms upon Addison and Johnson with those upon Lord Byron 
or Southey ; or if, in the review of Mr. Gladstone’s essay, we 
contrast the reviewer's decided opinion in favour of the Kirk of 
Scotland, as established in 1689, with his doubts as to the 
policy of subverting the Church of Ireland, we at once per- 
ceive that Lord Macaulay's mind had its real interests in the 
past, and was more competent to judge of events in the last 
century than to determine problems of living moment. It is of 
course needless to add, that the same quality pervades the 
History of England, and, indeed, probably inspired it; suffice 
it to say that, as we read its glowing pages, we feel in presence of 
a mind that knows more of the England of 1688 than of that 
governed by Queen Victoria; and that is better fitted to discuss 
the tendencies of the Revolution than those of the Reform Bill 
or the repeal of the Corn Laws. And it is quite in keeping with 
this tone of thought, that, during his long parliamentary career, 
Lord Macaulay, we believe, was not the author of a single 
attempt at actual legislation. 

It is also a sign of the same mental tendency, that Lord 
Macaulay treats every subject historically, not analytically. He 
has never once tried to search out all the characteristics of an 
author, and to present them fully and completely before us. He 
has nowhere expressed any opinions on government in the 
abstract, or considered what fusion of political elements is most 
conducive to the welfare of civilized communities in general. He 
has written many hard things upon the mental and moral sciences, 
but he confines himself to opinions about them, and he has never 
attempted to expound their principles orinfluence. He evidently 
thought that he had exhausted the Baconian philosophy when he 
had composed a few paragraphs on its material tendency, and 
upon the results which he assumed it had accomplished. He has, 
indeed, a theory upon the relations of Church and State, but it 
is borrowed almost wholesale from Warburton, and it avoids some 
of the most difficult problems upon the subject. Contrast this 
want of profound analysis with the enormous masses of historical 
facts which Lord Macaulay has brought to bear upon any topic 
which has ever attracted his vigorous faculties. ‘The criticisms 
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on Milton may be weak and trite, or may only unfold a curious 
paradox ; but the character of the age in{which Milton lived, and 
the general tone of thought which marked his time, are reproduced 
in full vitality. The review of the comic dramatists of the 
Restoration may fail to give a distinct idea of their peculiarities, 
but it brings us within the circle of the Court of Charles the 
Second, and makes us breathe the air of the anti-Puritan period. 
The Historical Essays and the History of England, are certainly 
deficient in those higher generalizations which may be termed 
historical laws, or even in very profound thoughts upon the phases 
of our political existence ; but they display an acquaintance with 
the facts of the periods they embrace, which has never been 
attained by any writer in our language. In the same way, the 
value of the Greek philosophy is estimated, neither by a deep 
review of it, nor by a consideration of its effects upon the indi- 
vidual, but by confronting it with historical data; and here, so 
far as these data extend, we find no want of abundance of 
knowledge. Thus, too, the most superficial reader must notice 
how meagre is Lord Macaulay's account of the Novum Organwm, 
compared with his delineation of its author and his times, and 
how his attempt to explain the causes of the vitality of the Church 
of Rome differs in power from his picture of her varying fortunes. 
We need not say that this contrast might be carried much further, 
but perhaps we have written enough to illustrate our meaning— 
that the genius of Lord Macaulay is accumulative and retro- 
spective, not really philosophical or analytic. 

Thus, we think that the chief characteristic of Lord Macaulay 
is what we may term his historical idiosyncrasy ; that is, his 
sympathy for the life of man in the past predominating over his 
other faculties. This quality, however, is only one of many others 
which make up his whole intellectual being. His wonderful 
power of collecting facts, and of arranging them in such a manner 
as will serve for argument or illustration, requires a brief notice 
from us. There may have been speakers or writers in our 
language whose memories have rivalled that of Lord Macaulay, 
but none that we are acquainted with—not Bacon himself—have 
ever made their memories so fruitful in exposition. In every 
mental effort of Lord Macaulay, from his youthful poem of ‘ Ivry,’ 
to his defence of the national debt in the last volume of his 
‘ History, this peculiar characteristic is vividly apparent. Thus 
he wishes to prove that ballad poetry of a particular kind may 
have been common in Rome in its early history, and parallels are 
found in the ancient songs of the Border, and in the lays of 
Castilian minstrels. He wishes to describe a gathering of the 
Latins to battle, and a picture of the Thirty Cities is placed before 
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us, So minute in detail, so perfect in outline, and so thoroughly 
classical in colouring, that we doubt if Virgil could have found a 


flawin it. He arguesin favour of a Ten Hours Bill, and instances. 


arise in every age and country, in which the State has interfered 
with contracts in the interest of age, weakness, and infancy. So, 
on the question as to the expediency of separating judicial and 
political offices in England, he interrogates, so to speak, almost all 
our institutions, and shows that the contrary principle is imbedded 
in our polity. It is the same thing in his ‘ Essays’ and ‘ History’ 
—masses of fact are brought to bear on every subject which calls 
for description, illustration, or exposition, with a profusion, an 
aptness, and an easy power that make us wonder at the capacity 
of the human intellect. Take for example the sketch of the 
Indian empire, in the ‘ Essays on Clive and Warren Hastings,’ and 
observe with what accuracy it is compared with the empire of 
Rome in the last stage of its decrepitude. It is impossible not to 
perceive the immense variety of information, and the multiplicity 
of elaborate touches which have been spent onthe panoramas of the: 
trial of Hastings, of the battles of Sedgemoor and the Boyne, of 
the death of Monmouth, and of the episode of the Seven Bishops. 
There may indeed be a difference of opinion as regards the art 
with which these scenes have been depicted, but there can be none 
as respects the stores of learning which have been lavished on 
every one of them. Nor is this command of facts less thorough 
or complete in the critical and reflective parts of the ‘ Essays” 
and ‘ History. As regards the ‘ Essays, the account of the 
results of the Revolution will perhaps best illustrate our meaning; 
and. as for the ‘ History,’ the third chapter of the first volume, 
describing the England of 1688, will at once occur to many of 
our readers. 

Another characteristic of Lord Macaulay is his power of 
producing striking effects, and of arresting and fixing close atten- 
tion, whatever may be the subject matter of his treatment. We 
associate his works with the ideas of clearness and brilliancy, 
and never with those of dulness or obscurity. He invariably 
groups, arranges, and decks out his materials, however com- 
plicated, or apparently repulsive, so as to please the mind, or 
engage its interest. He had not, indeed, that higher imagination 
which marks out a character by a few touches, which grasps and 
reproduces history as a drama, and which seizes the salient points 
of a scene, and places it in clear relief before us. He had no 
sympathy with many emotions which form the deepest elements 
of human interest, and without which poetry, oratory, and even 
history, must be deficient. His mind was too isolated in the past 
to comprehend the more subtle play of human nature, or to 
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imbibe the finer beauties of the external world. But that lower 
imagination which understands how to make the most of inferior 
creations, how to dazzle the mind by their number and variety, 
how to place them in the most telling attitudes, and how to strike 
and amaze by marked contrasts, by glittering colouring, and 
splendid lights,—that judicious art which sees at a glance what 
will suit an audience, or please a reader,—that strong sense which 
never wanders into absurdity, or shocks us by grotesqueness or 
falsity,—and that peculiar power of condensing and grouping facts 
which gives us the notion of strength in a work, and raises it to 
a kind of sublimity—all these gifts Lord Macaulay eminently 
possessed, and they account for the extraordinary brilliancy of 
his achievements, for the charm and fascination of his manner, 
and also for his extreme popularity. In the Lays of Rome we 
do not find anything like the forms of Hector and Andromache, 
of Iphigenia pleading for her life, or of Dido mounting the 
funeral pile ; nor can we see any particular event or scene standing 
out, so to speak, on the author's canvas; but we have groups 
of Tuscans and Romans, of Latins and Greeks, all brought 
together in the proper garb, and shining im the light of a fine 
fancy; and we have battles, sieges, triumphs, and gatherings, 
described with extraordinary spirit and animation, and thoroughly 
in keeping with the classical age, though wanting the highest 
characteristics of imagination. So the speeches of Lord Macaulay, 
if without the true fire, and deficient in real earnest sympathy, 
are remarkable for a wise selection of topics adapted to a 
deliberative assembly, for picturesque deseriptionscalculated to tell, 
and always full of vivid energy, for a style of argument generally 
close within its range, though not always grappling with the diffi- 
culties of the subject, and for well-sustained and effective appeals to 
the taste, the good sense, or the reason of his audience. These 
characteristics are quite sufficient to explain the delight these 
speeches occasioned; and although they do not raise Lord Macaulay 
to the first rank of English orators, they account for his great 
rhetorical efficiency. In the same way, the charm of Lord 
Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ arises from his skill in selecting the materials 
which will reproduce the outer aspect of a character or an age, 
or the general features of a scene or country; and this charm is 
usually so strong, that it makes the reader fail to perceive that 
the dazzling pictures presented to him are really wanting in depth, 
imagination, and simplicity. The same remark, too, applies to 
his History; its immense popularity is mainly due to the skill 
with which its materials are chosen, and have been arranged and 
made animated by a brilliant fancy, to the admirable clearness of 
its observations and reasonings, and to its singular picturesqueness 
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and rapidity; it is not the result of the higher faculties which 
make a Tacitus or Thucydides. Where shall we find in it any- 
thing like the portrait of Nero, or like that wonderful epic narrative 
which describes the ruin of Athens at Syracuse ? 

We may also notice another quality of Lord Macaulay—namely, 
the strength and keenness of his practical judgment. Parlia- 
mentary experience must have sharpened this faculty; but its 
native power is very remarkable, considering his habits of isolation 
and retrospection. It is true that this gift has not preserved him 
from making several false estimates, and from falling into some 
important errors. It was of little use when he entered the 
regions of speculation, and declaimed against mental and moral 
philosophy. It did not enable him to understand some phases of 
our history, or to interpret the riddles of many characters. Being 
unaccompanied by real imagination and sympathy, it failed to 
give him the clue into some labyrinths of facts, to explain to him 
the bearing of some events, and to account to him for some 
historical phenomena. But throughout his ‘ Speeches,’ his ‘ Essays,’ 
and his‘ History,’ it supplied him with views sometimes singularly 
just, always marked with a clear and vigorous judgment, and 
never wanting in shrewdness and discretion. : It invariably saved 
him from exaggerated errors with respect to subjects which he 
had studied, and it enriched his works with a multiplicity of 
remarks which, for the most part, are worthy of attention. Thus 
Lord Macaulay advocated the Reform Bill from the first on the 
ground that it was only a means to other ends, and that in itself 
it would not prove an inestimable blessing. Thus, long before 
the event, he was able to predict that the opposition Sir Robert 
Peel: gave the Melbourne Ministry would recoil with tenfold 
force on himself, and that he would fall the victim of his own 
followers. With the same kind of shrewdness he points out in 
his ‘Essays’ that the true check on the Tudors and Plantagenets 
‘was force, not Magna Charta, or the Statute of Treasons; that 
the real character of the English Reformation was that it was at 
first an Erastian movement ; that the justification of the Long 
Parliament, and the reasons for blaming Charles I., are to be 
found, not in precedents or analogies, but in the circumstances 
of the period ; that the chief benefit conferred by the Revolution 
was its dissipating the ideas of passive obedience and Divine 
Right ; and that the venality of the Parliaments of the eighteenth 
century is to be ascribed to their irresponsibility to the people. 
The same tone of discernment, too, pervades Lord Macaulay's 
History, and is not the least of its various excellences. Thus he 
points out with great truth that one of the chief securities for thie 
Constitution during the period succeeding 1688 was the fact, that 
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the Tories had no king de facto to whom their theory of obedience 
was applicable, and that the Whigs had not a king de jure who 
could revive the terrors of prerogative against them. ‘Thus he 
remarks justly that the most fatal error of James II. was judging 
the Church of England by its professions, and not by the 
standard which measures the acts of ordinary men; and that the 
best support of the throne of William III. was the constant 
menace of French invasion. In the same way his comments on 
the attitude of James towards Ireland, on what should have been 
his English policy, on the causes which produced the national 
debt, on the probable results of a Reform Bill in 1696, on the 
character of the Toleration Act, and on the consequences that 
would have followed the Place Bill, with many others, too long to 
enumerate, are specimens of this faculty of sound sense and dis- 
cernment. 

We must also say a few words on Lord Macaulay's method of 
reasoning. Itis the natural product of a sagacious mind that 
was stored with enormous masses of learning, but that lived in 
the past rather than the present. Occasionally it is singularly 
close and penetrating, bringing arguments to bear forcibly on the 
* subject, and expressing those arguments with perfect clearness. 
It is besides often well suited to silence, if not to overthrow the 
antagonist it is aimed at. This is the result of the healthy and 
vigorous sense which marks Lord Macaulay's mental nature ; and 
we need not say that it has made some of his speeches and 
reviews fine specimens of the logical faculty. For instance, his 
exposition of the absurdities to which Mr. Gladstone’s work on 
Church and State would lead—his dissection and refutation of 
the fallacies which were urged for the continuance of the Jewish 
Disabilities—his arguments in favour of the principle of limita- 
tion in his speech on the Unitarian Chapels Bill—his powerful 
discrimination between what is property, and is not, in reference 
to the close and the rotten boroughs—his defence of agitation 
when employed for the public good, his attack upon it when 
obviously unpatriotic—and his vindication of occasional State 
interference even on the hypothesis of a complete Free Trade—all 
these might be cited as good examples of powerful and most 
efficient reasoning. Nor was he without that useful gift of 
refuting opponents out of their own mouths, of showing how 
their positions are inconsistent—though here, certainly, he was 
easily excelled by contemporaries of less sterling ability. ‘Thus, 
in his speeches on the Reform Bill he stifles the cry that it was a 
measure of confiscation by retorting on the Tories their abolition 
of the Irish freeholds ; in his ‘ Essay on the Jews’ he meets the 
argument that they have no title to political power by showing 
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that they have it already with the assent of all parties; and im 
his speech on the Irish Church he removes the notion that it was 
kept inviolable by the Union, by pointing out that in many par- 
ticulars that compact had been interfered with. It must be 
added, however, that this close logic is not the chief feature of 
Lord Macaulay's mode of reasoning. Its peculiar characteristic 
certainly was the suggesting historical parallels and analogies 
more or less relevant to the questions at issue. Thus he com- 
pares the arguments of the opponents of the Reform Bill with 
those of a fancied Jacobite orator in the Convention Parliament 
of 1688. He assails Mr. Gladstone’s main position that power 
entrusted to a ruler over many subject persons must have the 
sanction of a religion, by asking how he would have it applied to 
the allied armies at Blenheim. He pronounces the doom of the 
Established Church in Ireland, not from an examination of what 
it actually is, but from a retrospection of what it was for three 
centuries. This characteristic gives Lord Macaulay's reasoning 
a peculiar tone of richness and fulness; but it enables him to 
conceal many fallacies, and to cover occasional weakness in 
rhetoric; and, in his speeches, it must have been frequently 
tedious, though it makes them interesting and readable as essays. 
We may also observe—and this is significant of the hesitation in 
Lord Macaulay's mind to deal practically with actual problems— 
that his reasoning is more successful when confuting an opponent, 
than when it seeks to establish a position for itself, that in logical 
phrase it is rather elenchtic than deictic—that it is rather acute 
to dissect than subtle to propound. Compare, for instance, the 
refutation of Mr. Gladstone's theory upon the relations of Church 
and State, with Lord Macaulay's own as regards the Empire— 
the attack upon the adversaries of Maynooth with the vindica- 
tion of the grant itself-—and the forcible arguments urged against 
Sir Robert Peel’s taking office with the feeble defence of the 
Melbourne Administration; and this marked contrast will be 
seen immediately. 

Nor must we fail to notice the style of Lord Macaulay in any 
attempt to estimate his faculties. It is an old saying that ‘ the 
style is the man,’ and the remark was never applied more truly 
than in the case of Lord Macaulay. His diction is especially that 
of a mind more conversant with the past than the present—and 
in kind it belongs to the stately and Latin school of Johnson, 
Gibbon, Burke, and Bolingbroke. It is too rapid and positive 
for deep thought, and too evidently rhetorical to be the vehicle of 
the efforts of a creative imagination. It is also somewhat hard — 
and monotonous, moving along a lofty level of splendour, not 
varying in sympathy with the nature of its subjects. But it has 
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the great excellences of vigour and clearness—significant of a 
strong understanding, and of a taste refined by profound study. 
It is also overflowing’ with learning collected from a variety of 
sources ; and it abounds in the gorgeous ornaments of a fancy 
that can deck out any subject it touches. In short, it is a noble 
specimen of logical force, animation, and brilliancy, carrying 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century the manner and 
genius of the highest style of the eighteenth. Perhaps its finest 
characteristics are its display of striking and apposite metaphors, 
and its many ingenious and glowing illustrations. As regards 
the first, the ‘ gory hands’ of the warrior as he emerges from the 
Tiber, the ‘ white feet of the laughing girls in the foaming must,’ 
the ‘ wan burghers’ looking out on the blazing villages, the ‘ ivory 
moonlight’ of the Italian April, the ‘red whirlwind’ of the army 
marching against the sun, the ‘long howling’* of the wolves in 
the midnight snow, the ‘ slippery swamp’ of blood in the battle- 
field, the ‘fierce milk’ of the she-wolf that suckles the twins— 
these epithets, taken at random from the Lays of Rome, are ob- 
viously of the very highest excellence. As for the second, the pages 
of Lord Macaulay are so crowded with exquisite illustrations, that 
we shall only cite a single one which appears to us one of the 
finest in the language. It occurs in a very striking passage upon 
the evil of the alliance between Christianity and Power :— 


‘The Ark of God was never taken till it was surrounded by the arms 
of earthly defenders. In captivity, its sanctity was sufficient to vindi- 
eate it from insult, and to lay the hostile fiend prostrate on the thresh- 
old of his own temple. The real security of Christianity is to be 
found in its benevolent morality, in its exquisite adaptation to the 
human heart, in the facility with which its scheme accommodates itself 
to the capacity of every human intellect, in the consolation which it 
bears to the house of mourning, in the light with which it brightens 
the great mystery of the grave. To such a system it can bring no 
addition of dignity or strength, that it is part and parcel of the common 
law. It is not now for the first time left to rely on the force of its 
own evidences, and the attractions of its own beauty. Its sublime 
theology confounded the Grecian schools in the fair conflict of reason 
with reason. The bravest and wisest of the Cxsars found their arms 
and their policy unavailing, when opposed to the weapons that were 
not carnal, and the kingdom that was not of this world. The victory 
which Porphyry and Diocletian failed to gain, is not, to all appearance, 
reserved for any of those who have, in this age, directed their attacks 
against the last restraint of the powerful, and the last hope of the 
wretched. The whole history of Christianity shows that she is in far 


* Did Lord Macaulay borrow this epithet from Campbell—a poet also of great 
genius in this particular? In the Pleaswres of Hope occurs the line— 


‘The wolf's long howl from Oonalaska’s shore.’ 
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ter danger of being corrupted by the alliance of power, than of 
ing crushed by its opposition. hose who thrust temporal sovereignty 
_ her, treat her as their prototypes treated her Author. They bow 
the knee and spit upon her; they cry ‘ Hail,’ and smite her on the 
cheek; they put a sceptre in her hand, but it is a fragile reed; they 
crown her, but it is with thorns; they cover with purple the wounds 
which their own hands have inflicted on her ; and insertbe magnificent 
titles over the cross on which they have fixed her, to perish in ignominy 
and pain,’ 

Thus far we have described what we may venture to term the 
positive side of Lord Macaulay's mental character. To complete 
our estimate it is necessary, however, to direct attention to the 
negative side of it—that is, to the particulars in which it falls short 
of the highest ideals of intellectual greatness. In what we have 
said we have been compelled to touch on this subject, but we 
feel that some further remarks should be made onit. The first 
great deficiency in Lord Macaulay's mind, compared with its 
other splendid qualities, is a want of real, deep thought through- 
out the range of its vigorous activity. This is scarcely visible in 
his poetry and speeches; for the one is a series of vivid scenes, 
and the others are quite as profound as was requisite for what 
was intended for the passing hour ; but it appears in those parts 
of his ‘ Essays’ and ‘ History’ which are devoted to criticism and re- 
flection. For example, he betrays much shallowness in asserting 
that Natural Theology does not aid our belief in Revelation, as 
though the conclusions of reason gathered from experience of 
what exists in this visible world, and confirming the ethical parts 
of the Bible, were not a powerful proof of the truth of the Scrip- 
tures. His positions that Natural Theology is not a progressive 
science, that its scope is confined to the argument from design, 
and that its evidences have not derived any strength from the 
various accumulations of knowledge, are, we think, very weak and 
fallacious ; for surely the probabilities in behalf of Natural Theo- 
logy must be multiplied by the ‘ progressive’ induction of facts ; 
the limiting its sphere to a single part of it, is to misconceive its 
bearing entirely ; and it is idle to assert that its proofs can be 
as certain to the ill-stored mind of a ‘ reflective’ savage, as they 
are to the philosopher who has the laws of science before him. 
So, too, with respect to Revealed Religion, as it appears in 
the scheme of Christianity, Lord Macaulay seems never to have 
asked himself the question what form of it is most true in fact, 
and the most calculated to benefit mankind ; and he contents him- 
self with noting its civilizing influences—not always, we think, 
correctly or fairly—as they are visible in institutions more or 
less imperfect. The same want of thought is also observable in 
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the few philosophical speculations he has left us—in his contempt 
for the mental and moral sciences, especially in the Pagan ages, 
as though these sciences were not factors of civilization and im- 
provement—in his definition of metaphysics as ‘words, mere 
words,’ forgetting the elevating tendency of the study—in his 
scoffing at logic as a waste of subtlety, because it does not make 
all men good reasoners, as though this objection might not be 
urged against any intellectual exercise—in his notion that bar- 
barism is favourable to poetry—and in his confining philosophy 
to the discovery of material laws, as if the minds of all men cotld 
be satisfied with this pursuit, or as if ‘the intellectual being, the 
thoughts that wander through eternity, would never attempt to 
pass the limits of the sensible world. It is the same thing with 
respect to the less difficult task of criticising the actual works of 
others: in the essays on Milton and Addison, on Johnson and 
Bacon, there are many keen remarks, much admirable writing, an 
enormous store of research and fancy ; but there is a decided want 
of reflective power, and the real characteristics of these great 
masters are not extracted and laid before us. Nor is this defect less 
noticeable in the ‘ History ;’ as every one must feel when reading 
the account of the causes which led to the overthrow of villeinage 
in England—of the real nature of the Puritan movement—and 
of the true character of the Revolution of 1688, not to mention 
many other instances. 

Another marked deficiency in Lord Macaulay's genius was the 
want of a really creative imagination. He had not the power of 
dramatizing any subject, of placing a character fully before us, or 
even of representing a scene in history to perfection. He could 
assemble an immense array of materials, and could set them in 
the most brilliant light, but he could not give them the form 
essential to true description. He could reproduce the outline 
and colouring of any scene, and could crowd it with every variety 
of fact which is calculated to amaze and dazzle, but the scene 
itself is not before us in its real foreground and perspective. He 
could put together the qualities of statesmen, generals, and 
authors, and could tell us innumerable traits of their characters; 
but he could not make us feel in contact with the men as they 
lived, and moved, and really acted. How true this is will appear 
at once upon the most cursory examination of his writings. The 
Lays of Rome are gorgeous pictures, magnificently coloured, and 
true in outline and grouping, but they do not reproduce for us a 
single individual, or even set a single specific occurrence vividly 
before us. Compare Icilius and Virginius with the Coriolanus 
and Antony of Shakspere, or the ‘Battle of the Lake Regillus’ 
with the battle in Marmion, and the difference in imaginative 
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power will easily be detected. So, too, in Lord Macaulay’s ‘Essays’ 
the famous picture of the trial of Warren Hastings, though 
filled with every possible detail, and burnished with all the skill 
of fancy and learning, is not, in our judgment, life-like or touch- 
ing; and the same remark applies to the most glowing pictures 
of the ‘ History,’ to the battles of Sedgemoor and of the Boyne, of 
Aghrim and Killiecrankie; they are splendid and minutely 
finished, but they want the air of reality and truthfulness. In 
our judgment they will not bear a comparison, in point of real 
imaginative force, with some of the descriptions of Mr. Carlyle, 
defaced as these are by a bad mannerism, with Mr. Froude’s Coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn, and his Attack of the English fleet on 
Edinburgh, or even with the vigorous battle-pieces of Sir W. 
Napier. In the same way Lord Macaulay's want of imagination 
appears in his delineations of several characters in his ‘ Essays’ and 
‘History.’ He describes human nature after the manner of Dryden 
and Pope, that is, by an enumeration of its qualities ; and never 
after the manner of Shakspere, that is, by presenting it simply in 
action or repose, and leaving it to mark its form on the under- 
standing. He is, however, very inferior to Dryden or Pope in 
acuteness, and in the power of making his enumeration con- 
sistent; and his portraitures not only are never dramatic, but 
they are sometimes drawn with a harsh coarseness. However 
splendidly tricked out for effect, they are sometimes so very self- 
contradictory, and sometimes so exaggerated in tone, that they 
frequently fail to give us pleasure. This remark, we think, applies 
especially to his delineations of Cranmer, of Johnson, of James IT., 
and of William III.; but not to any great extent to his Addison 
or his Halifax, his Lord Chatham or his Sir Robert Walpole. 
We must further notice the want of sympathy with many sub- 
jects that awake the deepest human interest, and the absence of 
real insight into character—an evidence of the same defect—which 
mark the works of Lord Macaulay. He cannot comprehend the 
spirit of any period which was strongly agitated by a religious 
movement, as is instanced in his famous comparison between the 
Reformation and the French Revolution. He has scarcely a 
feeling in common with the Middle Ages, and thus does not per- 
ceive the meaning and tendency of the change—so beautifully 
illustrated by Mr. Froude—from their ancient life to modern 
civilization. He cares little for the condition of the poorer 
classes of society, as is seen in his disregard of Saxon England— 
in his panegyric on the Norman aristocracy—in his utter omission 
to notice the industrial revolutions which, far more than the 
Church, put an end to villeinage—in his meagre remarks upon 
the state of the labourer and the artisan in the third chapter of 
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his ‘ History—and in his not attempting to calculate the results of 
the Revolution of 1688 upon the people of England. He describes 
admirably the outward aspect of the Puritan—his solemn mien, 
his precise speech, his sober dress, and his stern energy ; but he 
cannot comprehend the depth of the Puritan’s emotions, his 
belief that he was under the direction of the Most High, that a 
special Providence guided his arms, and that his mission was to 
crush the idols of the world; and he ascribes this enthusiasm to 
mere fanaticism or to the results of Stuart oppression. So he 
cannot enter into the heart of the Cavalier, or feel for his earnest 
love of a Church which was hallowed to his mind by a thousand 
associations, or for his devotion to a king who embodied to his 
eyes the image of his country’s greatness; and while his love- 
locks and buff-coat, his cuirass and jackboots, are chronicled 
with exact minuteness, his really generous and chivalrous nature 
is caricatured as clownish and foolishly confiding. It is signi- 
ficant of the same spirit that Lord Macaulay has more feeling for 
the Irish Celts of 1689, because their rising was prompted by 
obvious self-interest, than he has for the Jacobite rebels of 1748, 
whose enterprise was the result of a blind devotion. In the 
same way there are many forms of individual character which 
Lord Macaulay had no power to penetrate or interpret. In his 
hands Cranmer is a saintly hypocrite, consistent only in the 
vilest sycophancy. Lord Bacon is a treacherous wretch, an angel 
in the head, a reptile at heart. James II. is an unintelligible 
mixture of cowardice, baseness, cruelty, and perfidy; while William 
is a Deus ex machind, whose conduct is ever dictated by a wise 
magnanimity. It is obvious how wanting in real insight, in 
understanding the mystery of human nature, in the right reading 
of acts and motives, are these descriptions of well-known per- 
sons. On the whole, we may say, on this part of the subject, 
that Lord Macaulay had little sympathy with any ages save those 
of decorous material civilization, or for any save the upper and 
middle classes of society, and that he had little power of 
thoroughly seeing into characters save those on the type of a 
modern period. He may understand the Halifaxes, the Addi- 
sons, the Walpoles, and the Pitts, but not the Chandoses, the 
Wolseys, the Burleighs, and the Walsinghams. 

To sum up our remarks upon the characteristics of Lord 
Macaulay, we think that his was one of those minds that owed 
its triumphs rather to a happy union of abilities, than to any 
marked original genius. No speaker or writer with whom we are 
acquainted so thoroughly combined the historical cast of intellect 
—its dwelling in the Past, its antiquarian tendency, its want of 
earnest feeling with human nature—with so strong a practical 
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common sense, so bright a fancy, and so rich an eloquence. No 
essayist or historian in our language has even nearly approached 
him in the power of collecting facts, of arranging them to pro- 
duce effect, and of weaving them into a brilliant narrative. Few 
writers have erred so little on the side of enthusiasm, sentiment, 
or bad taste, or have so well obeyed a vigorous and logical under- 
standing and a sound judgment in weighing evidence. Even 
within the range of his peculiar studies, he has been surpassed 
by reasoners and debaters; but he possessed in a high degree the 
faculty of argument, and he could state his arguments with the 
most admirable clearness. As an artist in language—to use the 
expression—his genius lay in grouping and managing details so 
as to place them in the most favourable light, and in flinging over 
his subject, whatever it might be, the hues of most attractive 
illustration. On the other hand, he was deficient in speculative 
eons he had not only no just conception of philosophy, but 

e was not truly philosophical within his own sphere of thought ; 
and he even wanted the lower faculty of really profound and 
minute criticism. So his thoughts, though always acute and 
sensible, are seldom deep, subtle, or luminous ; and his capacity 
of reflection resembles the stream that throws out clearly broken 
images of things, but is not sufficiently still and deep to glass 
them in their full significance. Add to this, that he was without 
that higher imagination which can enter a period, and restore to 
life its ideas, its tendencies, its actors, and its events; that, ac- 
cordingly, he failed in portraying characters naturally, or even in 
painting scenes that required individualizing touches ; and that 
he had little sympathy with several eras, and with many forms of 


human nature,—and our estimate of bim will have been completed. 
‘His place will not be among the great master minds that have 


left their stamp upon the thought of the world, or even among 
the higher artists who have made words the ministers of the 
creative faculty ; but it will be eminent among the brilliant com- 
mentators, the learned students, the glowing rhetoricians, and the 
historians who have combined great diligence and judgment with 
deep research and pleasing ornament. 

Such being our general estimate of Lord Macaulay, we proceed 
to test it by a reference to his works, and, in doing so, of course, 
must notice them cursorily. And first, as regards the Lays of 
Rome, which, although not the entire of his poetry, are so much 
the best specimens of it, that we shall confine ourselves to a 
notice of them. They consist, as our readers know, of the four 
pieces of ‘ Horatius,’ the ‘Battle of Lake Regillus,’ ‘ Virginius,’ 
and the ‘ Prophecy of Capys.’ All these are supposed to have been 
sung by Roman minstrels on various festive and political occa- 
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sions, and to belong to that early period of Roman history, when 
the republic had not yet conquered Italy, and the distinction be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians continued. What strikes us 
most in reading these poems is the skill with which Lord 
Macaulay has caught and embodied the general characteristics of 
each period he treats, and how correctly he has adjusted the 
colour of his descriptions to the age which he seeks to reproduce. 
This accuracy of keeping is the result of his enormous know- 
ledge, and it is of such remarkable excellence, that we doubt if it 
has been equalled by any modern poet except Milton, in his 
famous pictures of Rome and Athens. In‘ Horatius,’ the earliest 
of the lays, there is no allusion to Greek literature; the poet 
seems to have no knowledge of even the boundaries of Italy ; 
and the extreme barbarism of the Tuscan invasion, the gathering 
of the Senate in the city hall, the description of the antique 
bridge, and the half-timid allusion to the political struggle, 
‘when the tribunes beard the high, and the fathers grind the 
low '—all these are significant of the time when Rome was, as 
yet, cooped up within her seven hills, and the plebeians were only 
feeling their way to obtain influence in the, State. On the other 
hand, in the ‘ Prophecy of Capys’—the Jatest of the Jays—which 
belongs to the period when the plebeipy (struggle was over, and 
when Rome had overthrown the armies of Pyrrhus, and was 
rapidly acquiring the mastery of Italy, the manner and colouring 
are quite different ; there is nota word about political dissension; 
the poet displays an acquaintance, ambitious but inexact, with 
distant countries and foreign nations, and the pride, the self- 
confidence, and the energy of Rome are set forth in vigorous ful- 
ness. Again, it is impossible not to notice the lustrous fancy and 
careful judgment which animate and pervade these poems. In 
the gathering of the Thirty Cities, in the marshalling of the Tuscan 
warriors, and in the muster of the Latin and Roman armies, there 
is a fulness of language, a profusion of metaphors, and a variety 
of beautiful illustrations, which fascinate the mind of the reader ; 
and nothing can be finer than the taste with which ornament is 
employed to make effect. An instance of this is the perfect apt- 
ness of the similes and epithets made use of; they are always 
strictly classical and natural ; and they never remind us by modern 
allusions that the poet belongs to the nineteenth century. The 
beard of King Tarquin is ‘white as Mount Soracte ;' the dust 
of the battle is ‘like the Pomptine fog at morn; the jong van 
of the Roman army ‘rolls like the Po on the Celtic plain; the 
Thirty Cities are ‘swept down as the spray of Adria flies ;’ and 
in the pictures of the Roman cottage in winter, of the old Forum 


in the days of Appius Claudius, and of the distant countries 
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which were to bow to the Roman yoke, it would be difficult to 
produce a single adjective which is not a vivid and perfect epithet. 
Finally, the splendour and energy of the diction of these lays, 
though in our judgment somewhat out of place, must strike 
throughout the reader's observation ; and they animate a measure 
of melodious strength which is not unworthy of the ear of Dryden. 
Thus, immense learning, brilliancy of manner, admirable judg- 
ment and skill in language, are the chief beauties of these poems. 
The best passages in them are certainly those where scenes are 
mixed and crowded together, and there is an opportunity for fancy 
to light them up, without requiring a strong imagination to re- 
produce them fully. The closing lines of the ‘ Prophecy of Capys,’ 
in which the imperial destiny of Rome is bodied forth in a suc- 
cession of pictures remote and magnificent are, in our judgment, 
one of the finest of these passages :— 


‘Hurrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile, 
Hurrah ! for the rich dye of Tyre, 
.:« And the fine web of Nile, 
Ehe helztets gay with plumage 
. “Torn from the pheasant’s wings ; 
The belts tes thick with starry gems 
“Phat shore-on Indian kings ; 
The urns of massy silver, 
The goblets rough with gold, 
The many-coloured tablets bright 
With loves and wars of old, 
The stone that breathes and struggles, 
The brass that seems to speak ; 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 
Have given unto the Greek. 
* * * 
Then, where o’er two bright havens, 
The towers of Corinth frown, 
Where the gigantic King of Day 
On his own Rhodes looks down ; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades, 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 
Where in the still deep water, 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 
Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the Northern ice ; 
Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice ; 
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‘ Lays of Rome’'—their Merits and Defects. 
Where Atlas flings his shadow 


Far o’er the western foam, 
Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome.’ 


On the other hand the deficiencies in these poems will appear- 


upon a close examination. Their diction is too polished in 
our judgment ; it is absurd to put into the mouth of a half-bar- 


barous Roman minstrel such language as Virgil would not have- 


disdained ; and although the lays themselves belong to different 
centuries, there is no difference in their stately magnificence. 
But the chief of their defects undoubtedly are a want of imagi- 


nation to give life to their creations and of the true dramatic- 


genius. No scene in them is set forth so as to make us feel: 
before it, and none of their characters have the flesh and blood,. 
the action and passion of human nature. How tame is this closing. 
of the battle compared with the stirring Homeric pictures! The 


poet enumerates the incidents in succession, he does not combine 
them into a harmonious creation :— 


‘ Now on each side the leaders 
Gave signal for the charge, 
And on each side the footmen 
Strode on with lance and targe ; 
And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore ; 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar: 
And under that great battle 
The earth with blood was red, 
And like the Pomptine fog at morn 
The dust hung overhead ; 
And louder still and louder 
Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war-horns, 
The clang of sword and shield, 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds on the plain, 
The shouting of the slayers 
And screeching of the slain.’ 


Observe, too, how completely in ‘ Virginius,’ the true dramatic 
faculty is wanting. The story of course is known to our readers ;* 
and we ask if any lover in the world, in a fearful crisis of his 
mistress’ fate, would spend himself in the glittering rhetoric 
embracing a crowd of remote subjects, and not instinct with 


* 1t is true that Lord Macaulay does not expressly tell us that Icilius was¥be- 


trothed to hen vers but the relation is implied at the close of the speech. The 
legend is told by Livy, IIT. 44. : 
x2 
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a touch of earnest passion, which Lord Macaulay makes Icilius 
utter :-— 


‘ Now, by your children’s cradles, now by your fathers’ graves, 
Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves ! 
For this did Servius give us laws? For this did Lucrece bleed ? 
For this was the great vengeance wrought on Tarquin’s evil seed ? 
For this did those false sons make red the axes of their sire ? 
For this did Sezvola’s right hand hiss in the Tuscan fire ? 
Shall the vile fox earth awe the race that stormed the lion’s den ? 
Shall we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the wicked Ten ? 
Oh, for that ancient spirit which curbed the Senate’s will! 
Oh, for the tents which in old time whitened the sacred hill! 
In those brave days our fathers stood firmly side to side ; 
They faced the Marcian fury ; they tamed the Fabian pride ; 
They drove the fiercest Quinctius, an outcast forth from Rome ; 
They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fasces home. 
But what their care bequeathed us our madness flung away, 
All the ripe fruit of threescore years was blighted in a day. 
Exult, ye proud patricians! The hard-fought fight is o’er. 
We strove for honours—’twas in vain: for freedom—’tis no more.’ 


There are many more lines in this speech, and the last are 
nearer the subject than those we have quoted ; but the entire is 
a piece of rhetorical eloquence, not of deep, close, lover's feeling. 
Did Romeo at the tomb of Juliet tell us in showy verse of the 
strife between the Montagues and Capulets ? 

The next subject we shall refer to is that of Lord Macaulay's 
‘Speeches.’ He said truly, that they contained ‘ opinions and 
* reasonings which were heard with favour by a large part of the 
‘Commons of England.’ The term ‘favour’ exactly describes 
‘the effect which these brilliant efforts produced in Parliament. 
Whenever it was known that Lord Macaulay was on his legs, the 
House became crowded, and the audience attentive; and admira- 
tion, occasionally bursting into applause, followed the orator 
through his stately harangue. At the same time, it cannot be 
said that these ‘Speeches’ had theresults which belong toeloquence 
of the highest kind; they pleased, but they never subdued the 
hearer ; they appealed to his intellect, not to his heart; they con- 
veyed the ideas of elaborateness and preparation, and not of 
spontaneous fervour and simplicity. They commanded the 
‘coronam multiplicem’ and the ‘crebras ascensiones, not the 
*risum cum velit,’ ‘cum velit fletum.’ In a word, the character- 
istics of Lord Macaulay's oratory have been hit off exactly by 
Cicero: ‘Cum tria videntur esse que orator efficere deberet, ut 
* doceret, et delectaret, et moveret, duo summé tenuit ut et rem 
‘illustraret dicendo, et animos eorum qui audiunt devinceret 
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* voluptate ; aberat tertia illa laus qué permoveret atque incitaret 


‘ animos, quam plurimum pollere diximus.’ Nor is the reason of 


this at all difficult to discover. Viewed as political lectures, 
addressed extempore to a most fastidious and cultivated assembly, 
these ‘ Speeches’ have very great merits. They do not contain a 
single deviation from good taste. They are full of a discernment 
exceedingly keen when dealing with questions as theorems 
merely ; and occasionally they show that vigorous common sense 
which never fails to please an English audience. Their method 
of argument is of that kind which is most telling when heard but 
once; it never attempts to ascend to general laws, or to lay down 
abstract principles, but it deals in many pregnant examples, and 
in acute and trenchant confutation. Their diction, also, is of the 
best kind, clear, rapid, vigorous, and sonorous, not overloaded 
with metaphor or antithesis, yet not without these bright attrac- 
tions, and especially remarkable for its allusions to Scripture— 
the most effective of oratorical illustrations. On the other hand, 
viewed as pure specimens of oratory, these ‘Speeches’ want the 
highest excellences which belong to the supreme efforts of 
eloquence. Lord Macaulay spoke as if his subject was a 
thing apart, to be viewed historically in its relations with 
the past, and not as a matter of immediate interest that 
engrossed the entire faculties of the orator. He also addressed 
his audience as if they were rather thinking beings, to be moved 
by their historical reminiscences, than as men engaged in serious 
business, with their reason and passions aroused by it. Hence 
these ‘ Speeches’ have the character of essays unmistakeably ; and 
they want the living sympathy with the present occasion, the 
earnest interest in the actual hearers, and the flexible play of 
reasoning and allusion, without which eloquence will always be 
frigid. ‘They are also deficient in mastery of details—no slight 
fault with the House of Commons—and they are absolutely 
without the powerful accessories, so far as regards immediate 
effect, of wit, humour, personality, and sarcasm. On _ the 
whole, they will be more interesting to the student than they 
actually were to the House of Commons; and perhaps they will 
charm and instruct succeeding generations when speeches more 
immediately telling shall have been forgotten. 


Thus the ‘Speeches’ as well as the writings of Lord Macaulay” 


reveal the faculties we have ascribed to him—the historical tem- 
perament and immense learning, joined with sense and shrewd- 
ness, and a mastery of reasoning of a certain kind, and of a 
thoroughly attractive style, with a want of sympathy and of really. 
deep thought. It has been the fashion to compare these ‘ Speeches’ 
with those of Burke; but the points of resemblance are fewer than 
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those of difference. Burke, indeed, was fond of historical illustra- 
tion, though not in the same degree as Lord Macaulay; and his 
gorgeous, brilliant, and classical style may have served in some 
‘respects as a model to the latter. But the reasoning of Burke 
in the House of Commons was both much deeper and more trivial 
-than that of Lord Macaulay; it ascended to higher generaliza- 
‘tions, and descended to arguments far more feeble; and, exactly 
in contrast to Lord Macaulay, his taste was neither pure nor 
exact, while his imagination was very fervent and powerful. 
Sensibility, also, often running into excess, and carrying him 
into a strange extravagance, predominated in the speeches of 
Burke: he filled himself with a subject, and grasped it pas- 
‘sionately, though he sometimes failed to impress his audience 
with this, so remote and profound were occasionally his argu- 
ments, and so profuse his knowledge and illustrations; whereas 
Lord Macaulay invariably obeyed the dictates of a sober sense, 
and ofa judgment that never erred in taste, and that knew exactly 
how far to put forth its resources. Burke, too, though too prone 
to philosophizing and generalities, was capable of handling the 
smallest details, and of arranging them in the clearest manner— 
as his speech on Economic Reform attests; while here Lord 
Macaulay was decidedly wanting; and all his ‘Speeches,’ so to 
say, are in that middle region which lies between the higher 
‘bearings of a subject and its immediate facts and statistics. Un- 
questionably, the oratorical gifts of Burke were the more splendid ; 
-and no speech of Lord Macaulay nearly approaches the magnificent 
order, the luminous narrative, the mastery of details, and the 
solemn pathos of the great orations against Warren Hastings. 
But the discretion of Lord Macaulay was so much greater, his 
logic was so much more neat, his faculties were under so much 
‘better control, and his diction was so much more pure and chaste, 
that, on the whole, he attracted more general admiration. We 
might pursue the comparison further; but we are not of opinion 
that the oratory of Lord Macaulay is essentially of the same kind 
‘as that of Burke; and we have made these remarks only to 
-express our dissent from the notion that it had the same real 
- characteristics. 

As a specimen of Lord Macaulay's oratory, we quote the fol- 
lowing remarks on Sir Robert Peel, in 1840, which seem to us 
in his most characteristic manner. Observe the sound and 
rational thought, never over-refined or approaching common- 
place, but full of learning and rigorous logic. Observe the 
shrewd sense which hits exactly the weak points in Sir Robert's 
career, and predicts accurately in what it would terminate. 
Observe, also, the clear and pointed diction, somewhat hard and 
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cold, but full of energy. And finally, observe the historical 
treatment of the subject ; how the orator criticises his rival as a 
thing of the past—an agency that has gone wrong, and that may 
hereafter go wrong also—but how he does not assail him as a 


living man, who was probably watching an opportunity to over- 
throw him :— 


‘To go back to what is now matter of history, the Right Honour- 
able Baronet bore a chief part in the restoration of the currency. By 
a very large proportion of his followers, the restoration of the currency 
is considered as the chief cause of the distresses of the country. The 
Right Honourable Baronet cordially supported the commercial policy 
of Mr. Huskisson. But there was no name more odious than that of 
Mr. Huskisson to the rank and file of the Tory party. The Right 
Honourable Baronet assented to the Act which removed the disabili- 
ties of Protestant Dissenters. But, a very short time ago, a noble 
Duke, one of the highest in power and rank of the Right Honourable 
Baronet’s adherents, positively refused to lend his aid to the executing 
of that Act. The Right Honourable Baronet brought in the Bill which 
removed the disabilities of the Roman Catholics; but his supporters 
make it a chief article of charge against us, that we have given practical 
effect to the law which is his best title to public esteem. The Right 
Honourable Baronet has declared himself decidedly favourable to a poor- 
law. Yet, if a voice is raised against the Whig bastilles, and the kings 
of Somerset House, it is almost certain to be the voice of some zealous 
retainer of the Right Honourable Baronet. On the great question of 
privilege the Right Honourable Baronet has taken a part which entitles 
him to the gratitude of all who are solicitous for the honour and the 
usefulness of the popular branch of the Legislature. But if any person 
calls us tyrants, and calls those whom we have imprisoned martyrs, 
that person is certain to be a partisan of the Right Honourable Baronet. 
Even when the Right Honourable Baronet does happen to agree with 
his followers as to a conclusion, he seldom arrives at that conclusion by 
the same process of reasoning which satisfies them. Many great ques- 
tions which they consider as questions of right and wrong, as questions 
of moral and religious principle, as questions which must, for no earthly 
object, and on no emergency be compromised, are treated by him merely 
as questions of expediency, of place, and of time. He has opposed 
many bills introduced by the present Government ; but he has opposed 
them on such grounds that he is at perfect liberty to bring in the same 
bills himself next year, with perhaps some slight variation. I listened 
to him, as I always listen to him, with pleasure, when he spoke last 
session on the subject of education. I could not but be amused at the 
skill with which he performed the hard task of translating the gibberish 
of bigots into language which might not misbecome the mouth of a 
man of sense. I felt certain that he despised the prejudices of which 
he condescended to make use, and that his opinion about the Normal 
Schools and the Douay Version entirely agreed with my own. I there- 
fore do not think that,in times like these, the Right Honourable 
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Baronet can conduct the Administration with honour to himself or 
with satisfaction to those who are impatient to see him in office. I 
will not affect to feel apprehensions from which I am entirely free. I 
do not fear, and I will not pretend to fear, that the Right Honourable 
Baronet will be a tyrant and a persecutor. I do not believe that he 
will give up Ireland to the tender mercies of those zealots who form, 
Iam afraid, the strongest, and I am sure the loudest part of his retinue. 
I do not believe that he will strike the names of Roman Catholics from 
the Privy Council book, and from the Commissions of the Peace. I 
do not believe that he will lay on our table a Bill for the repeal of that 
great Act which was introduced by himself in 1829. What I do an- 
ticipate is this, that he will attempt to keep his party together by 
means which will excite grave discontents, and yet that he will not 
succeed in keeping his party together ; that he will lose the support of 
the Tories without obtaining the support ofthe nation ; and that his 
Government will fall from causes purely internal.’ 


We proceed to make some comments on Lord Macaulay as an 
essayist. His‘ Essays’ may be divided intothree classes—as critical, 
biographical, and historical. As respects the first, the extreme 
clearness of the tone of thought, and the propriety of the language 
used to express it, are perhaps their most conspicuous excellences. 
Whatever may be the opinion as to the range of Lord Macaulay's 
ideas, or as to their accuracy in critical decision, there can be 
none as to their purport and significance; nor can any one fail 
to admire the terse and pointed style in which they have found 
a thorough embodiment. Mr. Gladstone’s theory on Church 
and State, so obscure in the original, becomes lucid in Lord 
Macaulay's language ; and the refutation of it is as plain and 
cogent as Paley’s treatment of Hume in the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. What may be termed the temporal theory of govern- 
ment, that its primary end is the secular welfare of the State, was 
never stated more forcibly and vividly than in the same essay ; 
and this may be said of the argument in favour of toleration in 
the reviews of Southey and of the Jewish disabilities. Even 
when Lord Macaulay is palpably in the wrong, there is no ques- 
tion as to his meaning: his positions are never hidden in a mist 
of words, or disguised by rhetorical or sophistical art; and his 
views upon the periods most fruitful of poetry, his comparison 
between Shelley and Bunyan in point of imagination, and his 
notions about the Greek and Baconian philosophies, and upon 
the value of the mental and moral sciences, are invariably brought 
perspicuously before us. This is certainly an excellence of a 
high order, nor is it the only excellence of Lord Macaulay within 
this province. Several critics in our age have thought more 
deeply, and have penetrated more fully the spirit of other writers, 
but none have made more ingenious isolated reflections, or have 
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caught more accurately some of the peculiarities of their subjects. 
For instance, nothing can be better than Lord Macaulay's deti- 
nition of the office of an historian, thrown in incidentally in the 
‘Essay on Sir James Mackintosh.’ Equally just is his definition 
of the true province of poetry contained in the review of Moore's 
Life of Byron. To these may be added his acute remarks upon the 
poets of the school of Pope, upon the tone of Italian thought in 
the age of Machiavelli, upon the characteristic difference between 
the dramatists before and after the Civil Wars, upon the reaction 
against the ‘ Classical’ writers at the beginning of this century, 
upon the causes of the popularity of Hobbism in 1680, and upon 
the singular contrast presented by the mind of Milton to those of 
almost all his contemporaries. Nor are these general observa- 
tions of greater value than some of Lord Macaulay's particular 
comments upon authors. He has admirably pointed out one of 
the great merits of Milton—a merit, we may observe, which 
belongs to Lord Macaulay himself—namely, the art by which 
mere collections of names may become spells to arouse ideas and 
associations. He has said justly, that one of the great beauties 
of the Paradise Lost is that it embodies in material forms the 
spiritual world, without making us lose the sense of its transcen- 
dental nature. He has observed acutely that Lord Byron be- 
longed half to the old and half to the new school of poetry ; and 
that he forms a common link between the admirers of Pope and 
of Wordsworth. So, too, he has caught the exact qualities of 
Addison's humour, he has struck out in a few words the vices of 
Johnson's style of criticism, and he has hit the great blot in the 
Deserted Village, that its scenery is English, while its incidents 
are in Ireland. Other instances, we dare say, will occur to our 
readers, but perhaps we have made a sufficient enumeration. 

On the other hand, the defects of Lord Macaulay as a critic, 
though they sometimes elude a careless reader, on account of the 
fascination of his language, will appear, upon a little reflection. 
These defects are principally a want of deep thought, and of a 
thorough appreciation of the subjects criticised. We have 
already referred to the shallow paradoxes—which appear duly re- 
gistered in his ‘ Essays’—with respect to the evidences of natural 
religion, to the inutility of mental and moral philosophy, to the 
superiority of poetry in an age of barbarism, and to the contrast 
between the Greeks and Lord Bacon—and accordingly shall not 
allude to them further. But we must say a word upon the want 
of insight into subjects of criticism which may be detected fre- 
quently in these ‘ Essays.’ We cannot remember a single author 
whose works Lord Macaulay has really analysed, whose central 
thoughts he has attempted to penetrate, whose ideas he has 
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exhausted and reviewed, or whose poetic gifts he has ventured to 
enumerate. The ‘ Essay on Milton’ refers to two or three only of 
the attributes of that master, and that on Byron is equally super- 
ficial. ‘Che ‘Essay on Bacon’ scarcely alludes to Bacon's philosophy 
as a whole ; it touches indeed upon his logic, and expatiates on 
its professed objects ; but it does not give us an idea of its scope 
and divisions. The same may be said of the ‘ Essays on Addison 
and Johnson ;’ they deal happily with some of these writers’ 
characteristics, but they avoid a thorough examination of their 
works or their genius. Indeed the method of Lord Macaulay's 
literary reviews is the best proof of this want of searching pene- 
tration. He looks at an author, not through his works, but 
principally in his relations to his time, sets forth the events 
which may have influenced his mental culture, particularizes his 
intellectual associations, and places him in the midst of those con- 
temporaries who may have coloured his life and writings. Thus 
the ‘ Essay on Milton’ is less a tribute to his genius than a survey 
of the tendencies of the Cromwellian period. That on Machiavelli 
is a sketch of the tone of Italian ethics in the sixteenth century, 
not an inquiry into his real characteristics. ‘That on Johnson is 
a review of the state of literature in the days of Walpole; it is 
only incidentally a criticism on the author of Rasselas. It is 
the same thing with respect to the Essays on Addison and 
Madame D’Arblay, on Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists— 
in all of them the real subject is less considered than the circum- 
stances which happen to surround it; and the form of the central 
figure is weakly delineated, or is lost in a crowd of brilliant 
accessories. The result is, that these criticisms are imperfect, for 
the most part, however acute they are in some of their remarks, 
and however bright may be the grouping around them. In a 
word, what Lord Macaulay wrote of Mr. Martin’s paintings is 
very applicable to his critical essays: ‘In his picture of Paradise 
‘the landscape is everything; Adam, Eve, and Raphael attract 
‘ much less notice than the lake and the mountains, the gigantic 
* flowers, and the giraffes which feed upon them.’ 

The biographical essays of Lord Macaulay are, we think, more 
valuable than his critical essays. Other writers have equalled his 
logical neatness in reasoning and in discussing books; but he is 
unrivalled in picturesqueness of style; and this merit is of the 
greatest use to the biographer. Besides, his method of treating 
a subject in relation to the facts and events around it, though 
extremely faulty in pure criticism, ensures a brilliant and vivid 
picture when the life of a great man is to be delineated. This 
method, indeed, is not very applicable to the usually retired lives 
of men of letters; and, accordingly, the biographical sketches of 
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Addison and Johnson are not among Lord Macaulay’s master- 
pieces ; but, where it was sustained by a consummate power over 
facts, and by a wonderful skill in creating effects, it produced 
splendid historical scenes in reference to eminent men of action. 
Thus, the best biographical essays of Lord Macaulay are those 
in which his subject is a warrior or a statesman, whose individual 
character it is less necessary to portray than it is to describe the 
events in which he acted; in which these events give scope for 
a glowing narrative ; and in which it is possible to bring together 
several animated descriptions. These conditions being united in 
the sketches of Clive and Hastings, we are disposed to consider 
them as the best specimens of Lord Macaulay's efforts in 
biography. If they do not satisfy us as to the nature of the 
men themselves—if these portraits of Clive and Hastings are in- 
expressive—if they leave us without a full sense of the imner life 
of the victor of Plassey and the destroyer of the Rohillas—they 
set before us a vision of the old Mogul Empire, of the rivalry 
between France and England to supplant it, of the wonderful 
means by which we succeeded in the attempt, and of the vast and 
mysterious theatre which witnessed these events—which is unpa- 
ralleled in its grouping, its finish, and its splendour. Next to 
these essays, but in a lower scale, we could place the biographies 
of Chatham and Sir William Temple, for here the actors were of 
the peculiar type which Lord Macaulay thoroughly understood ; 
that is, they were modern English statesmen, and their lives, at 
least on their public side, were absorbed in a drama of historical 
affairs which was of the very highest importance, and with which 
Lord Macaulay was quite familiar. Indeed the parliamentary 
life of England from 1735 to 1778, that is, between the ministry of 
Walpole and that of Lord North,has never been drawn with half the 
vigour and animation with which it reappears in the Essays on 
Lord Chatham ; and no one but Lord Macaulay in his ‘ History,’ 
has surpassed the admirable account of the foreign policy of 
Charles II., contained in the essay on Sir William Temple. As 
for the other biographies by Lord Macaulay, they are, we think, 
very inferior to these, and are marked with no trifling errors and 
defects; but they have in common the great merits of good 
arrangement, of skill in narrative, and of a style of exceeding 
brilliancy. 

There is, however, one capital fault which runs through all 
these charming sketches. In noone instance has Lord Macaulay 
succeeded, as Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Carlyle have succeeded, 
in making us feel at home, and in contact with the men, whose 
outer aspect he has delineated. He has dealt with them all 
historically, not personally ; as they appeared girt up for display 
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and action, not at times when their real natures were apparent. 

And, even in describing them from this side, he has rather 

enumerated their acts, and put together their qualities, than 

combined images of living humanity. The touches of genius 

which have restored to us a Montrose and a Dundee, an Oliver 

Cromwell or a Danton, even- when viewed solely in their political 

life, are wanting in Lord Macaulay's portraits of Clive and 

Hastings, of Chatham and Temple. As for his other biographies, 

their faults are more numerous, though we fully admit the charm 

of their style and manner. ‘The sketch of Hampden is tame and 

indistinct, so far as relates to the man himself ; we do not see him 

as he stood before the judges of Charles the First, or as he battled 

for freedom in the Long Parliament, or as he headed his troop of 
dragoons at Chalgrove, though the account of the events in which 

he played his part is summed up with much clearness and 

accuracy. The portrait of Bacon is mean and conventional ; his 

individuality is lost in the crowd of personages around him, and in 

the mass of circumstances bearing on his career; and the peculiar 
features of the man are drawn after the coarsest possible ideal. 

So it is with respect to Frederic the Great; we feel that Lord 
Macaulay has classified some of his qualities, not, be it observed, 
with justice or feeling, and that he has given us a vigorous 
historical sketch of the wars of the Austrian Succession, and the 
Seven Years’; but the real Frederic escapes the eye, and, in his 
place, we have a mere fantastic figure, presenting almost impossible 
contrasts. In fact, as regards these three biographies, it is evident 
that Lord Macaulay has not grasped the central figures, and that. 
he had no real living sympathy with them; and no amount of 
historical illustration, no arrangement of an imposing background, 
no charm and finished brilliancy of manner, will make amends 
for this cardinal error. As for the literary biographies of Lord 
Macaulay, we have already expressed our opinion on them ; they 
seem to us the worst in this class of essays, for here the difficulty 
lay in rendering the inner life of the subjects, exactly the point 
where Lord Macaulay is deficient, and there was little room for 
historical illustration ; and, accordingly, the result has usually 
been a delineation, showy indeed and varnished, and full of 
figures that strike the eye, but which is wanting in the spirit and 
genius which give value to such a delineation. A tone of chill 
splendour, of artful rhetoric, of glaring colour, and of deficient 
power, appears, in our judgment, in these pieces. 

The historical essays of Lord Macaulay are not only, we think, 
his best essays, but they are that portion of bis works on which 
we would rest his titleto fame. He has been surpassed as a poet, 
a critic, and an orator ; as an historian he has several rivals; but 
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he is the soundest and most brilliant commentator on part of our 
history who as yet has adorned the literature of England. For 
the period between the accession of Charles the First and that of 
the ministry of Lord North, that is, for the period in which our 
constitution was settled, he has united, in a degree hitherto 
unapproached, the faculties of explaining the onward course of 
events, in a series of clear and accurate views, and of giving to 
his readers, in a brief space, the spirit of the epochs he has 
illustrated. As an analyst of laws, of institutions, and of govern- 
ments, or as an advocate of a special theory, he may be inferior 
to Hallam and Hume for this period; but he is immeasurably 
before them in the power of reproducing its real tendencies, of 
generalizing clearly upon its changes, and of bringing its character 
before his readers. ‘Thus, in the essays on Hallam and on 
Hampden, he has sketched the general condition of English 
parties in 1640, the principles involved in the Civil War, the real 
dangers that threatened the Constitution, and the real conduct of 
the King and Parliament, in an outline of such remarkable vigour, 
and yet in so small a miniature, that we are amazed at such an 
union of strength and condensation. Equally masterly and vivid 
is his account of the policy of Charles the Second along its 
tortuous lines, as it appears in the former of these essays, and 
also in that on Sir William Temple; while his picture of the 
court of the Merry Monarch, and of the literature of his reign, 
is in the very tones of Grammont and Wycherley. The conse- 
quences of the Revolution of 1688 are nowhere stated with such 
accuracy as in his essay on Sir James Mackintosh; and we shall 
search in vain for such another sketch of the administration of 
Walpole, and of the policy of that statesman, as we find in the 
essays on Horace Walpole and Lord Chatham. Compare, too, 
in the latter essay, the narrative of the events before the Seven 
Years’ War, of the fluctuations in the Pelham ministries, of the 
vacillation of the Duke of Newcastle, of the degraded state of public 
opinion in England, and of the evils produced by an oligarchical 
House of Commons, with that of any other writer, however 
voluminous, and Lord Macaulay's superiority as an historical 
essayist will be evident. Nor should we forget, when touching 
on his triumphs within this province, to call attention to his 
account of the state of parties in 1760, of the change of opinion 
caused by the accession of George the Third, of the vicissitudes 
of governments in the first years of that reign, of the views of 
politicians during the American War, and of the sudden growth 
of democracy within that period, which will be found in his second 
essay on Chatham, and which, brief and condensed as it is, is far 
clearer than the elaborate efforts of Lord Stanhope and Mr. 
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Massey, and much more accurate and animated. Though it must 
always be matter of the deepest regret that the great work, of 
which these essays were merely studies, remains a detached and 
unfinished fragment, we doubt if it would have ever equalled 
these essays in comparative merit ; and, as Virgil's critics prefer 
the Georgics to the Aineid, we consider these short piecesof Lord 
Macaulay the finest specimens of his genius. 

The cause of the great excellence of Lord Macaulay within this 
sphere is, that his essays on modern English history give scope 
to his prodigious knowledge of its facts, to his sound judgment 
in dealing with them, and to his rapid and vivid style, without 
compelling him to present these facts as in a drama, or demanding 
pictures of specific occurrences. They allow him to treat the 
subject in parts ; to take, so to speak, bird’s-eye views of it, and 
to make sensible remarks on it; and this is exactly the condition 
under which his strength is most apparent. We do not, however, 
concede to his essays on early English history, or on the history 
of other nations, the same measure of praise we have given to the 
others we have referred to. These essays, indeed, have all the 
precision of views, the keen generalizations on asserted facts, and 
the picturesque and pointed style which mark his more triumphant 
efforts; but they are not so comprehensive, so searching, or so 
trustworthy. For instance, the essay on Burleigh and his Times 
contains some valuable observations upon our polity under the 
Tudors, upon the true character of our Reformation, and upon the 
causes of the changes of religion in England between 1548 and 
1588—remarks which stamp their author as acute and sagacious ; 
but it does not give us an idea of the Elizabethan age, it has not 
penetrated its spirit and genius, and it deals with the acts of the 
great Queen from a point of view entirely modern. So, too, all 
that Lord Macaulay wrote in his essays on Hampden and Hal- 
lam, as regards the state of England under the Plantagenets, 
betrays that he is not thoroughly at home with the subject, and 
that he does not tread on familiar ground until he reaches the 
reigns of the early Stuarts. Nor are we disposed to rate very 
highly his one great essay on foreign history—that on the Destiny 
of the Church of Rome. No doubt, so able an historieal argu- 
ment for Rome, or one so telling in style and manner, was never 
penned by Jesuit or Jansenist. It is true, also, that the sketches 
of the Crusade against the Albigenses, of the schism which was 
closed by the Council of Constance, of the secondary causes of the 
Reformation, of the secular progress of that event, of the means 
by which the Catholic powers fought against it, of the fierce 
political strife it occasioned, of the apparent partition which the 
two religions made of Europe about the middle of the seventeenth 
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century, and of the rise and triumphs of the celebrated Order of 
Jesus, are correct, so far as they go, and must arrest attention. 
But is it the fact that the Reformation was owing in the main to 
mere dislike of the temporal domination of the Popes, and to the 
expansion of the human intellect only? Or was it the symptom 
of a profound religious movement, here and there no doubt asso- 
ciated with evil and selfishness, but on the whole pregnant with 
a good spirit, and raising mankind to a higher level of humanity? 
Were the long and desperate wars it occasioned to be compared 
to the struggle of the French Revolution—that is, to the contest 
of evil passion against evil power—or were they the outburst of 
nations fighting earnestly for their religion? If the Reformation 
was fiercely checked, was this chiefly owing to moral force, or to 
the infantry of Castile, and the union of the House of Austria ? 
If Protestantism has been divided within itself—as must be the 
case under every system which gives scope to free thought—can it 
be said, with even a decent show of truth, that the ‘ seamless 
garment’ of the ‘ Universal Church’ remains unbroken? If the 
‘ milk-white hind’ be as ‘ unchanged’ as it is said she is ‘ immor- 
tal,’ how does it happen that her outward aspect has been meta- 
morphosed—that we hear no more of the terrors of the Vatican, 
of the tender mercies of the Inquisition, of the predominance of 
the canon law in Europe, of the doctrines of Escobar, and of 
the triumphs of Alva? And if the great line of demarcation 
fixed in 1648 has not since been materially altered in appear- 
ance, can it be denied that the spirit of the Reformation has. 
deeply penetrated the Catholic land, and that it has breathed its 
living breath into the dwellers in that region? It is scarcely 
doubtful how these questions must be answered ; and the answers. 
to them dispose at once of three-fourths of this brilliant essay. 
We now approach the famous History of England, ‘ the business 
and pleasure’ of Lord Macaulay's life, of which he was spared to. 
give us a noble earnest, but which remains, unhappily, a frag- 
ment only. We shall say a few words upon this great work, in 
relation, first, to its artistic form, and, next, to its substance and 
statements. Viewing it under the former aspect solely, it is enough 
to say that it displays the characteristics which we have attributed 
to its author. Such an assemblage of facts bearing on a parti- 
cular subject has never been brought together by an historian. 
Whether describing the insurrection of Monmouth, or the tragedy 
of the Bloody Assizes, or the proceedings leading to the Conven- 
tion Parliament, or the war in Ireland, or the campaign in the 
Netherlands, or the financial measures of William and Montague, 
or the struggle of parties between 1687 and 1697, Lord Macaulay 
is absolutely without a rival in the art of combining and arranging 
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his knowledge. Again, no history we are acquainted with so 
overflows with a brilliant rhetoric that enlivens every subject it 
touches, that gives lustre to the general narrative, and that 
enchains attention by its vivid picturesqueness. Few historians, 
too, have shown more general sagacity in expounding the imme- 
diate problems of the time, in penetrating the bearings of party 
questions, in catching the prevailing spirit of the age, and in 
commenting on parliamentary proceedings. But, on the other 
hand, this ‘ History’ is deficient in the higher generalizations—in 
the power which exhausts and interprets the causes of events— 
in that imagination which can lay hold of a character or a scene, 
and can embody it fully before the mind—and in that quick 
sympathy which is alive to the emotions of human nature in its 
various phases. In reading its pages we are not sufficiently 
made aware of the real transitions in the history of England; the 
revolutions in its course are not marked with precision; and 
events are occasionally referred to causes which, we think, are 
either erroneous or inadequate. So, too, the personages in this 
‘History’ are indistinct: the Roundheads who swayed the Long 
Parliament, and the Cavaliers who strove against them—the 
Court party who ruled at Whitehall, and the Country party who 
menaced Charles II., are not only not vigorously reproduced, but 
the portraits of Charles I. and of Oliver Cromwell—of James II. 
and of William I1I].—of the statesmen who signed the Treaty of 
Dover, and the statesmen who led the debates in the Convention— 
are not marked with clear individuality. The same remark 
applies to particular scenes, such as the sieges of Limerick and 
Londonderry, and the battles of Steinkirk and of Landen; the 
true form is absent, magnificent as is the colouring; and a want 
of feeling evidently pervades the descriptions of the English 
Reformation, of the Puritan movement under Elizabeth, of the 
Jacobite reaction against William IIT., and, generally, of the con- 
dition of the people of England. It is also a special defect of 
this ‘ History, in point of art, that its narrative runs too much 
into scenes, and is not connected in a powerful unity ; that its 
prodigious learning deviates occasionally into episode; and that 
tiow and then it deals in a train of reflections which are either 
trite, irrelevant, or out of place. In parts of it Lord Macaulay 
has forgotten ‘ quantum series, juncturaque pollet,’ and in this 
respect he is inferior to Hume, and especially to Gibbon. 
Passing from the form of this ‘ History’ to its substance, we may 
observe that it divides itself into three parts—from the invasion 
of Cesar to the death of Charles If.; from the death of 
Charles II. to the Revolution of 1688; and from the Revolution 
of 1688 to the Peace of Ryswick. As regards the first part, its 
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character is that of an essay, and not of a regular historical nar- 
rative, if we except the famous third chapter—unrivalled in its 
peculiar merits—which restores to us the England of 1685. 
Taking it from this point of view, we may observe that its posi- 
tions are safer from 1640 downwards, than they are for the 
antecedent period. If some of the characteristics of the Revo- 
lution which came to a head in 1640 have not been brought out 
with sufficient force, the questions at issue, and the conduct of 
both parties are stated with the greatest perspicuity. Lord 
Macaulay has shown clearly that the acts of the Long Par- 
liament, when judged in reference to actual events, were really 
marked with little violence, at least before the final rupture ; 
that its impeachment of Strafford, and its imprisoning Laud, its 
suspicions as regards the Irish rebellion, even the Grand 
Remonstrance, and the Nineteen Propositions, were not prompted 
by the spirit of revolution; and that the violation of the Petition 
of Right by Charles, his seizure of the Five Members, his 
ambiguous dealings with respect to Glamorgan, and the shifting 
weakness of his character, were the real causes of the Great 
Rebellion. He has done full justice to the powerful Government 
of Cromwell—to its regard for the foreign interests of England, 
and to its general energy and foresight ; though some may think 
that he has thrown tvo bright a colour on the figure of the great 
Protector. So, too, he has described with much felicity the 
inglorious reign of Charles II., his vassalage to France, and his 
tricks upon his Parliaments; the long conflict between a cor- 

rupting prerogative and the irregular forces of the Whig party ; 
the intense Toryism of the Church and of the country gentry, 
throwing an enervating spell on the country; the joy which 
heralded the Restoration gradually giving place to exasperated 
bitterness ; the strange shifts in opinion, which alternately pro- 
duced the Exclusion Bill and the Test Act, and the Oxford 

Parliament; the tone of irreligion, yet of intolerance, pervading 
society ; and the selfishness, the profligacy, and the want of faith 

which marked almost all contemporary statesmen. It must be 

added, however, that, as to other periods, this part of this history 

is not so trustworthy. Little reliance can be placed upon its 

statements with respect to Celtic Britain, to the conversion of 
the Saxons to Christianity, and to the character of the Norman 

invaders ; and in these a tone of carelessness is easily discover- 

able. We are somewhat sceptical as to the extraordinary dis- 

tinctions which it affirms to have prevailed between the Saxon 

and Norman races in England from 1066 to 1265; though we 

admit that it describes this melancholy period with touches of 


extraordinary vigour. We do not think that it dwells with 
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sufficient length upon the nature of our medieval polity, and of 
the: national forces which produced it; and we differ from its 
estimate: of the influence of the Church as the sole agent in 
removing’ villeinage, and of the value of the movement headed 
by Wycliffe. The remark is extremely true, that force was the 
real check upon our Tudor and Plantagenet kings, and that this 
check became gradually weaker as the nation advanced in age 
and opulence; but the peculiar causes which, in the sixteenth 
century,. made our Constitution approach a despotism, and yet 
saved it from such a catastrophe, are not enumerated with much 
distinctness. Little information is also given in this part of this 
history of the movement which produced the Reformation ; and, 
speaking generally, its description of that event, and of the con- 
sequences it has wrought in England, though clear and interest- 
ing, is not deep or comprehensive. 

The real narrative of this history begins at its second part; 
and it may be said that the main idea of that narrative is to prove 
the necessity of the Revolution. We need not say that, in this 
opinion, we concur entirely with Lord Macaulay. It is true that 
the events of the Civil War had put an end to some of the perils 
which had menaced the Constitution. Neither Charles II. nor 
James II. attempted to levy ship-money or benevolences, or to 
raise taxes by privy seals; to imprison members of the House of 
Commons for contumacy ; to supersede the courts of justice by 
the Council of York and the Star Chamber; or to crowd their 
subjects into gaols without a chance of deliverance. But the 
approaches-of despotism in these reigns were not the less real 
that they were made in a different manner; and our institutions 
were not the less assailed because the mode of attack had been 
altered. ‘The dependence of Charles and James on Louis XIV., 
their submission to his imperious will, and their-readiness to aid 
him in his various designs, were no small danger to the liberties: 
of England. More directly these liberties were invaded, and the 
securities they rested on set aside by the pernicious theory that 
the king could dispense with the Statute Law; that is, could 
nullify the will of any Parliament. In addition to this, the tenet 
of passive obedience, which had originated in the reaction against 
the Rebellion, and had been sedulously inculcated by the Chureh, 
had a most enslaving influence upon the nation; and the 
memories of the Civil War and of the iron rule of Cromwell had 
contributed much to strengthen the monarchy. In this ignoble 
and servile period when, besides, the spirit of our statesmen was 
peculiarly debased, Charles II. had been enabled, against the will 
of his.people, to change the course of our foreign policy, to con-: 
vert our tribunals.into. engines of oppression, to overthrow whole-: 
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sale the franchises of boroughs, and, in his later years, to rule in.. 


defiance of the Triennial Act. His successor was bolder, more 
thorough, and less cautious. Without adopting Lord Macaulay's 
idea of his character, there is reason to believe that he intended, 
in the interest of his son, to place his kingdom entirely under 
the control of France, if not to make a present of Ireland to 
Louis. There is no doubt that, in the interest of his church 
—the professors of which, be it remembered, were a small 
minority of his people—he illegally disregarded a whole code of 
statutes; and not only, in contempt of twenty Parliaments, 
admitted Roman Catholics in numbers to offices, but rigidly 


excluded Protestants from them. By the mere exercise of. 
prerogative, and in the face of express law, he set up the iniquitous. 
Court of High Commission, and made use of it to plunder the. 


Church of England. In the same way, in defiance of law, he put 
forth his famous Declarations of Indulgence—documents cer- 
tainly not intended to promote toleration, of which he had ever 
been the adversary ; but skilfully planned’to separate the common 
foes of his religion, and thus to secure it a chance of triumph. 
Nor should it be forgotten how he filled his courts ofjustice with 


such judges as Jeffreys and Allibone—judges who made them the. 


ante-chambers of the hangman, or the altars of a foul incense to 
tyranny—how he attempted to pack a Parliament by destroying 
corporate rights, and by depriving noblemen and gentlemen 
wholesale of their places in the magistracy ; how in Ireland he 
supplanted the law by the agency of Tyrconnell; and how in 
Scotland he had such governors as Dundee and Drummond. It 
is evident, on a review of these facts, that the Empire had fallen 
on such a time that a revolution was necessary to vindicate its 
dignity and freedom. 

We concur also, for the most part, with Lord Macaulay, in his 
account of the events which closed with the Revolution. We 
believe that, highly-toned as his narrative is, he has not exagge- 
rated the horrors of the Bloody Assizes. He has deseribed 
accurately, and commented with justice, on the trials of Alice 
Lisle, of Cornish, and of the Seven Bishops, and on the pro- 
ceedings against the fellows of Magdalene. It is true that 
exception may be taken to some of his remarks on the case of 
Sir Edward Hales; but he is clearly right in his main position, 
that, having regard to the recent precedent of Charles IT., the 
Declarations of Indulgence were illegal even on the supposition 
of a qualified dispensing power in the sovereign. How com- 
pletely that dispensing power, as it was claimed by James, and 
conceded to him by his servile functionaries, must have abrogated 
all parliamentary securities, is fully but justly pointed out in his. 
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account of the repeated violations of the Test Act, of the intrusion 
of Farmer into Magdalene College, of the appointment of Roman 
Catholics to benefices in the Church, of the Government of 
Treland from 1685 to 1688, and of the affairs of Scotland for 
that period. So, too, the conduct of the Court of High Commis- 
sion is not overstated ; the narrative of the attempt of James to 
pack a House of Commons, though minute beyond that of any 
other historian, and perhaps somewhat highly coloured, is borne 
out by the authorities referred to ; and the manner in which the 
king, hurrying on to his fate, got rid, one by one, of his honest 
counsellors, made enemies of his most loyal servants, and 
alienated from him the Church and the Tory party is described 
vividly, but with fidelity. The foreign policy of James is also 
treated with no more than its just meed of censure; though we 
may hesitate in pronouncing that he actually conspired to deprive 
Mary of her reversion to Ireland. Even the details given of the 
. invasion of William IIT., of the ignominious flight of the doomed 
King, of the conferences at Hungerford, and of the Convention 
Parliament cannot be impeached on the ground of inaccuracy ; 
though here we may believe that Lord Macaulay has deranged 
the lights and shadows of the subject. In a word, we believe 
that, so far as its statements are concerned, this part of the 
history is singularly correct, and that Lord Macaulay has seldom, 
if ever, asserted a fact for which he cannot produce an authority. 

In several respects, however, we must object to the tone, the 
sentiments, and the colouring of this narrative. ‘The test of the 
truth of a history is not merely that the facts in detail are true, 
it depends upon the effect produced upon the reader. We do not 
hesitate to say that, owing in part to misconception, in part to its 
judging events from a modern point of view, but principally to 
its superabundant and rhetorical Whiggism, the effect produced 
by this narrative is often erroneous. We shall not dwell on Lord 
Macaulay's many sneers at the Tory party, because, in the bitter 
conflict of their minds between love for their Church and reve- 
rence for their Sovereign, they were halting and undecided in 
their conduct, and slow to believe in the necessity of the Revo- 
lution. We shall net comment upon his severe treatment of the 
clergy because—in accordance with human nature—they refused 
to apply to their own case that theory of passive obedience which 
they had pronounced universally binding, and found the means 
of reconciling themselves to a Usurper. It is obvious that, to 
expose whole classes of the nation to a series of gibes and depre- 
ciating allusions is not to tell the truth about them; and that, in 
these two instances, fact has been sacrificed to party spirit and 
rhetorical sarcasm. Why also, we may ask, have almost all the 
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Tory statesmen of the day—we may except perhaps-Nottingham 
and Halifax—been steadily carped at, and lowered in estimation, 
while no opportunity has been lost to exalt the heads of the 
Houses of Cavendish and Russell? If Churchill's defection was 
a grave crime—he is made by Lord Macaulay the scapegoat for 
all the Whigs—was it fair to usher him upon the scene as 
the Belial of the age—to make him the henpecked mate of an 
Atossa—to throw at him the filthy lies of the New Atalantis—to 
rake up against him the libels of those Jacobites who described 
William as a Calvinistic Eliogabalus—and to do this by re- 
ference and implication, and not by fair categorical assertion ? 
These things, however, are mere trifles compared with Lord 
Macaulay's treatment of James II., treatment scarcely less unjust 
than the attacks of Junius on Lord Mansfield and the Duke of 
Grafton. In the first place, he judges the acts of the King not 
in reference to the state of affairs around him, but by a standard 
of modern Constitutionalism, that is, he applies a false measure to 
him. Admitting that James was wrong in abasing himself to 
France, it should not be forgotten that he had inherited that 
vassalage from his brother, and that he not unnaturally looked to 
a protector for aid against the Exclusionist and Rye House party, 
who certainly were more or less in relations with William. If 
we blame his exercise of the dispensing power, we should re- 
member that he had many precedents for it, that his courtiers 
exalted him to the rank of an absolute king, and that even 
strong minds have been turned by such adulation. His High 
Commission, no doubt, was illegal, but prelates of the Church of 
England strove for a seat in it; his degrading the courts of 
justice was a grave offence, but Charles II. had his Scroggs 
as James had his Jeffreys ; and his attempt to pack a Parliament 
was made in the spirit which—with the assent of the Church and 
the Cavaliers—had declared the City Charter forfeited. Such 
considerations as these are carefully kept back in Lord Macaulay's 
estimate of James; and his conduct is tested generally by such 
rules as might be applied to any Sovereign of the House of 
Hanover. In the next place, the character of James, both public 
and private, is exposed by Lord Macaulay to the unfairest 
obloquy. Upon the authority of a chance expression in Burnet, 
pictures are drawn with every effort of rhetoric, of the Duke of 
York gloating over the tortures of the Cameronians ; while the 
fact is suppressed that, in one authenticated case, he prevented the 
infliction, and that in that of Argyle he probably did likewise. 
His undoubted personal courage is denied, because in tlie agony 


_ of a Revolution—when he had seen himself deserted by his 


army and his children—when his foes were truly those of his own 
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household—he evinced ‘symptoms of terror and indecision. He 
is charged with cruelty because—having seen Monmouth after 
‘the unhappy rebel had been attainted—he did not think it right 
‘to forgive him; while William, who acted in nearly the same 
way in the case of the less guilty Sir John Fenwick, escapes 
without-a word of censure. So it is said that James selected 
Sunderland as a minister, because he delighted in base instru- 
‘ments; while the same selection, when made by his successor, is 
‘the result of the sad necessity of circumstances. Add to this 
‘that the name of James is usually coupled with such epithets as 
tyrannical,’ ‘ senseless,’ ‘stony-hearted,’ and ‘ fanatical,’ that 


-every turn of rhetoric is used to make him contemptible, and that 
‘No pains are spared to bring out his failings as a husband, a 


brother, or a father-in-law, and we shall have an idea of Lord 
Macaulay’s estimate of him. 

But while Lord Macaulay has thus dealt with the Church and 
the Tories, and with the ill-starred James the Second, he has 
lavished praises on the Whigs and William in at least an equal 
‘degree of exaggeration. Here, too, it is not so much that facts 
have been misstated, as that the general effect produced is de- 


-ceptive. The intense intolerance of the Whigs on the subject of 


*Popery,’ the selfish terror of some of their leaders as regards 


“the abbey lands, their fierce insisting upon an adherence to 
‘the Test Act, their bitter jealousy of their sovereign in the 


exercise of his religion, and the extraordinary duplicity of many 
of their magnates, all this is either glossed over in this narrative, 
or is explained away with laudatory euphuism. It is, however, 
in his portrait of William, and in his description of his conduct 
up to 1688, that we find the greatest marks of Lord Macaulay’s 
unfairness. He says that the Prince of Orange was consistent 
throughout, that his one object was to form a league against 
Louis XIV., and to bind England to it cordially — that, 
accordingly, he was sincerely loyal to James whenever that 
sovereign wavered in his French allegiance, and that he seized 
‘the Crown of England and drove his father-in-law into exile, from 
‘no motive of personal ambition, but solely to realize his grand 
ideal. If this be true, we are at a loss to understand why 


- William supported the Exclusion Bill, and at least befriended the 


Duke of Monmouth—a policy which could have no other objects 
than those of accelerating his own title to the succession, or else 
of wantonly insulting his near relation. Waiving the question 
whether he made use of the ill-fated Monmouth as a pioneer and 
‘scapegoat of revolution—a question which D’Avaux answers 


“boldly in the affirmative — or whether he was against the Duke's 
~enterprise, it would be difficult to show, on either supposition, 
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that he had anything in view but his.own interests. Or was it 
from regard to a European league, made up, in part, of Catholic 
powers, that he acknowledged the Prince of Wales at his birth, 


_ availed himself of the cry in England against his legitimacy, 


assured the Emperor of Austria that, in invading England, 
he was not taking the Crown for himself, and then seized upon 
that Crown by dexterous policy—such conduct being especially 
calculated to break up his Catholic alliances? This splendid 
view of William’s policy, which clears it from the stain of any 
selfish ambition, and ascribes it solely to a lofty magnanimity, is, 
in short, not only contradicted by the facts, but is inconsistent 
with his general character. This, however, is but a single instance 
of Lord Macaulay's skill in eulogizing his hero. The coarseness, 
the rudeness, and the hardheartedness of William are either 
carefully toned down, or they vanish by being placed in juxta- 
position with his great qualities. The cool, shrewd, and 
thoroughly selfish game which he played, from his landing at 
Torbay, until he found himself the King of England, is concealed 
by praises of its unquestionable ability. Nor is much said of his 
frigid yet gross licentiousness, of his heartless conduct to his 


queen, of his rewarding the worst adherents of Monmouth, of his 


taking into his confidence some of the vilest instruments of James, 
of many acts, in short, which, had they been those of his pre~ 
desessors, would have been made the most of by malignant 
eloquence. In fact, we are certain that this portrait of the 
Prince of Orange, and of his conduct from 1680 to 1688, would 
have appeared as absurd to Schomberg and Bentinck, as it would 
to Sancroft, Dryden, or Halifax. 

The third part of Lord Macaulay's ‘ History’ extends only to 
1697. It is difficult to criticise it aright, for it is merely a frag- 
ment, although it occupies four volumes ; but we may say that 
the leading idea in it is to show the advantages of the Revolution. 
This idea; however, it was impossible to develop, or even to 
illustrate to a great extent, on account of the brief period of the 
narrative—a period in which the first-fruits of the Revolution had 
scarcely time to make their appearance, and were checked in their 
growth by a dense crop of evils. It is true, that between 1688 
and 1697, the power of the Crown was placed on nearly its present 
basis,—that the theories of Passive Obedience, and of Indefeasible 
Right received a stern and unmistakeable refutation,—that the 
Houseof Commons acquired a marked ascendancy in the State, 
and secured the principles of representation and responsibility to 
the Constitution,—that the idea of a modern ministry was con- 
ceived and set in practice,—that Scotland was freed from religious 
tyranny,—that the germ of religious liberty may be found in the 
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Toleration Act,—and that some precautions were taken to prevent 
the courts of justice from becoming theatres of political iniquity. 
It is true that: the precarious title of William, and the want of 
loyalty which was its consequence, put an end from the first to 
the Dispensing Power, though partially recognised in the Bill of 
Rights,—that thenceforth the terror of prerogative or of insidious 
despotism were a nullity,—that immediately after the Revolution 
public credit was maintained, and private property protected from 
invasion with a scrupulousness hitherto unknown in England,— 
and that, between 1688 and 1697, the rise of such men as Somers 
and Montague was of happy augury for the future. It is true, 
also, that from the day of the Convention the vassalage of 
England to France became a thing of the past,—that England, 
who, under all the Stuarts, had not held her natural place among 
the nations, becamea power of the first order abroad,—and that 
perhaps, our system of foreign policy may be traced to the first 
few years after the Revolution. But it is equally certain that 
this period gave small promise of the important changes which 
were to follow,—that it was a period of national discontent and 
discomfort,—that it was marked with singular baseness, perfidy, 
and dishonesty,—and that it sowed the seeds of some evils of 
which we shall long lament the consequences. During this 
period, the government, deprived of the support which, even in 
the worst age, loyalty supplies, and resting on no foundation cf 
tradition, was compelled to rule by the sword and by corruption. 
The monarch was a rude and unamiable foreigner, the parliament 
a bribed, an intriguing, and a violent body, and the nation a mass 
of dissatisfaction, doubt, and uncertainty. In the legislation 
“which followed immediately the Revolution, it would not be easy 
to find any enlightened views, or to note any progressive signs of 
reform. The revolutionary Corporation Bill was near passing ; 
the Comprehension Bill was not successful ; wholesale proscrip- 
tion of the Tories was only stayed by a dissolution; the Act of 
Attainder against Fenwick was a great crime; and the Act for 
regulating Trials for High Treason was made a mere spiteful 
' party question. A great improvement, indeed, appears in the 
State Trials, but this seems to have been the result of the happy 
accident which raised Holt and Somers to eminence; and some 
of these trials, those of Crore and Anderton especially, were not 
marked with mercy or justice. As for the mal-administration, 
the public frauds, and the general selfishness of this period, and 
as for the treachery and duplicity of the majority of its statesmen, 
they were so shameful that Hallam has termed it the ‘ Nadir of 
the national prosperity.’ Nor should it be forgotten that, if the 
Revolution freed England from Louis XIV., it pledged her to 
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alliances in which she had little interest; that if it saved Scot- 

land from the mercies of Lauderdale and Dundee, it exposed the 

Macdonalds to the horrors of Glencoe ; and that if it secured the 

ascendancy of the English colony in Ireland, it riveted an»in- 
tolerable yoke on her Roman Catholic people. The terrible 

Popery laws, indeed, were the result of this period ; but as they 

were framed after 1697, they are not a part of our present inquiry. 

We shall only say a few words on Lord Macaulay's treatment 

of this period. Not to speak of the splendour and fulness of 

his narrative, we believe, generally, in the accuracy of his details, 

but we mistrust the tone and manner of his colouring. He 

ignores altogether the evil results which the severance of the 

ties that bound the nation to the throne, and the subversion 

of reverence towards the Church and the hierarchy, undoubtedly 

had on the mind of England. He admits the mal-administration 

of the public departments between 1688 and 1697, but he lays 
the blame of it exclusively on Stuart misgovernment. He admits 
the corruption of the House of Commons, but he declines to re- 
cognise one of its causes—the utter want of loyalty and faith 

produced by the Revolution. He describes the perfidy of Russell, 
of Godolphin, of Shrewsbury, and of Marlborough, but he takes 
care to mete out his censures in no just measure. He narrates 
fairly the passing of the Toleration Act, and the failure of the 
Comprehension Bill; but he forgets to refer to the many 
severities which the Whigs inflicted, at the time, on the ‘ Papists.’ 
He makes the most, and justly, of the change in the State Trials 
which appeared when Holt ascended the bench; but he omits to 
mention that even Holt, on more than one occasion, evinced a 
narrow and captious severity, and that Anderton was hanged for 
high treason when he should have been convicted of seditious 
libel. With the view of bringing out the magnanimity of 
William, he does full justice to the violence of the Whigs upon 
the Corporation Bill; but his comments upon their conduct in 
Fenwick’s.case are evasive, and he never once notices the de- 
cided republicanism of many of them. As for the Tories he is 
more just to them here than elsewhere; but he has no sym- 
pathy with the loyal feelings which often inspired the Scotch 
and English Jacobites ; he depreciates the Nonjurors in every 
way, though we must say that they seem to us generally to have 
been conscientious; and what shall we say of his bitter sneers 
at the Tory men of letters, Swift and Dryden? As regards 
events external to England, his narrative also is charged with 
much suspicious colour. He will not allow that our ancestors’ 
hatred of the Dutch was owing to its real cause—that England 
was being drawn by William into foreign wars ; and he does not 
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tell us that the Dutch troops were just as odious as the Irish 
kerns brought over in 1687. His account of the Massacre of 
Glencoe—setting aside the conduct of William—is a rhetorical 
apology for the Government, and a most unfair diatribe against 
the victims ; and we shall leave it to Scotch self-love to comment 
upon his interpretation of Highland Jacobitism. On the other 
hand, his account of the war in Ireland is fairer to both parties ; 
he has a sympathy for the followers of Sarsfield and Galmoy, 
which he refuses to the clansmen of Lochiel and Macdonald ; and 
while he celebrates the heroism that defended Londonderry, he 
feels for the fruitless valour that bled at Aghrim. Even here, 
however, there is some fallacious colouring: and the lists of the 
Irish Parliament of 1689, and also of the officers in James's 
army, disprove several statements in this part of the ‘ History.’ 

_ Like that which preceded it, however, this part of the ‘History’ 
is chiefly censurable for its injustice to individuals. It contains 
many specimens of the manner in which rhetoric can sink cha- 
racter or exalt it, the mere facts being not mis-stated ; though 
occasionally these, too, are open to contradiction. We can only 
refer to a few instances, premising that this remark is of wide 
application. Undoubtedly the conduct of James in exile—his 
extreme and ostentatious Romanism—his obstinate refusal to bend 
to circumstances—the proofs he gave that he clung to the 
idea of absolutism—and above all, his entire dependence on 
‘Louis, are evidence that he was a wretched politician. Lord 
‘Macaulay, however, points to him as a contemptible monster—a 
mixture of ferocity, perfidy, and folly ; and he persists in keeping 
out of view the facts that James was at least sincere in his bigotry, 
that it is difficult for any one to ‘un-king’ himself, and that 
he possibly might have argued that a foreign army was as fair 
a weapon to acquire a throne, as it had proved in the case of 
William to usurp it. So the flight of James from the Boyne 
was ‘ mere cowardice ; the truth being that he never trusted his 
army, that he was disliked by it, and that he did not feel its 
Jeader ; and it is more than insinuated that he had no real objec- 
tion to a massacre of all the Protestants in Ireland ; that he en- 
couraged the murderous design of Grandval; and that he con- 
nived at the assassination plot of Charnock ; these charges being 
either simply untrue, or resting on the most flimsy foundation. 
In one instance, even more injustice than this is done to Marl- 
borough by Lord Macaulay. He asserts that Marlborough was 
the first and only traitor who informed James of the projected 
attack upon Brest; that he did this purely from jealousy of 
Talmash ; that he lured Talmash into a snare from which there 
was no possibility of escape; and, accordingly, that Talmash 
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and his army ‘ perished by the basest of the hundred villanies of 
Marlborough.’ Unfortunately the Macpherson papers prove that 
when James first sounded Marlborough as to the attack, he was 
unable to obtain any information from him ; that long before 
Marlborough wrote to James on the subject, the secret had been 
betrayed to him by Godolphin and Lady Shrewsbury, and that 
William, and probably Talmash, were aware of this fact; and, 
therefore, that Marlborough only repeated to the Court of St. 
Germains that which already had been disclosed to it, and was 
known by William, and perhaps his generals, to have been com- 
municated. As for the jealousy of ‘Talmash there is no proof of 
it; and though Marlborough, of course, was seriously to blame 
for having written to James at all, his guilt was far less than 
that of Godolphin, and probably of Shrewsbury, who, unlike him, 
was actually the minister of William at the moment; and it does 
not approach the tremendous crime of murdering by treachery a 
comrade and his army. On the other hand, if Lord Macaulay 
-can defame a character, with little regard to simple justice, he is 
equally skilled in adorning one unduly. Does any one suppose 
that his description of William at this time, as a paternal and 
philosophic mediator between the factions in England, as reject- 
ing the forms of religion for its substance, as magnanimously 
conciliating the Tory party from a pure regard to his duty as a 
sovereign, as regretting that he could not tolerate the Roman 
Catholics, and as ever intent upon the welfare of his kingdom, is 
the real image of the original? And what shall we say about 
the pleas as to the order ‘ to extirpate the MacIans of Glencoe’ 
which was made under the hand of William ; that, perhaps, he 
did not read the order, and that, if he did, he did not mean de- 
struction by ‘ extirpation ?’ We shall only say that it is idle to 
suppose that he did not read an order which refers not only to 
the ‘ Maclans,’ but to the pacification of a large part of Scot- 
land ; that the ominous words, ‘if the MacIan’s can be sepa- 
‘rated from the rest, are expressive of the sense of ‘ extirpa- 
tion ’ in the context, and that the terms in which he pardoned 
the Master of Stair prove that he only objected to the manner 
of the massacre, and not at all to the massacre itself. 

Here, however, we must close our remarks. In all that we 
have said we have only referred to Lord Macaulay's intellectual 
character. We have dealt with him as with one long dead, with 
whose moral nature we had little in common, and whose mental 
gifts were his chief claims upon our sympathy. We have criti- 
cised him as we would criticise Tacitus or Thucydides — men 
separated from us by a vast guif of time, and whose life is 
hidden from us’ by an impenetrable veil. We have not attempted 
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to describe him as a fellow-citizen, who but yesterday was 
breathing among us, and whose worth in a public and private 
‘sphere was as sterling and bright as his fine genius. We have 
‘not commented on the nobleness of his political career, upon his 
steady devotion to the principles of Government of which he was 
one of the greatest of advocates—upon the respect and affection 
with which his name was mentioned throughout a wide-spread 
‘circle of friends—upon the sorrow which his untimely death oc- 
casioned in many a place in England. We have not followed 
him from his schoolboy triumphs and his successes as a scholar 
and debater at Cambridge, to the eminences which he reached as 
aman of letters, and as a leader of the British Senate. We 
have not alluded to him in the ‘ social hour,’ when his wonderful 
conversation flowed in a stream of graceful and pleasing instruc- 
_ tion ; and we have not sought to ascertain his real place among 
the public men of this era. We have not done so, because we 
should think it unbecoming to drag before the world that part 
of a life which belongs chiefly to sorrowing relations and friends ; 
and also because some years must elapse before a real picture of 
Lord Macaulay can be attempted. But if contemporary evidence 
is to be trusted, we may say that if the genius of Lord Macaulay 
has had a powerful effect upon our age, his virtues as a man, a 
politician, and an author have not been less productive of good 
among all who came within their influence. © 


Art. I].—Travels in Eastern Africa; with the Narrative of a Resi- 
dence in Mozambique. By Lyons McLeop, Esq., F.R.GS., late 
H.B.M. Consul at Mozambique. Two volumes. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1860. 


In the days of early oceanic discovery, when every eye was turned 
to ‘ the gorgeous East, Eastern Africa was a region on which the 
popular mind dwelt with an interest scarcely less absorbing than 
that awakened by ‘the faire land of Ind,’ or the vast and myste- 
rious territories of ‘the Great Cham.’ It was in Eastern Africa 
that the scholar expected to find the marvels related by Pliny 
and Solinus, and the mariner, too, unlearned in book lore, those 
equally astounding marvels which old romance, in the homelier 
guise of the popular tale, had handed down to him. There 
was the phoenix and her fragrant pyre, and there grew the 
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precious spices that built it up; and although fable told of 
‘men whose heads did grow beneath their shoulders,’ and of a 
dog-headed nation too, and revelled in stories of mighty griffins 
and flame-breathing dragons, still the griffins watched over the 
costly spices, and the dragons dug out ‘ the good red gold.’ And 
then, beyond those belts of scorching sand were gardens of sur- 
passing loveliness, and fountains of strange, magical power, while 
abundantly strewn over the stony wastes and barren sands were 
precious gems, each worth a king's ransom—even the almost 
priceless diamond, and, costliest of all, the carbuncle with its un- 
borrowed light. 

But although the earliest discoverers did not find those marvels 
with which an imaginative age sought to disport itself, still 
wonders enough did-Vasco de Gama and his adventurous com- 
pany behold, when, after rounding the Cape of Storms—gazing, 
for the first time, on its mighty height—they swept along the 
eastern coast of Africa, and anchored at Mozambique and Mom- 
bas ; for there they found countries of wide extent, stretching far 
inland, of vast wealth, of high civilization, too. Stone-built 
cities, defended by formidable artillery, with a population arrayed 
in silks and jewels, and there were fleets, supplied with astrolabe, 
and chart, and compass, and ports from whence gems and gold, 
and ivory and spicery—all that poetic wealth of the Eastern 
world—were sent forth in profusion never dreamt of by the 
northern adventurer. No wonder was it therefore that, during the 
whole reign of Elizabeth, the imagination of our forefathers dwelt 
on Eastern Africa, as well as on the more distant regions of the 
Great Mogul, and in their dream of the countless gains of Eastern 
commerce, gave slighter heed to the tales of Western discovery, 
although these told of the mighty Amazon, and its wonders of 
flower and fruit—even of El Dorado and its golden glories. It 
was to bring the wealth of the East nearer, that the north-west 
passage was attempted; and all the dangers of the polar seas 
were braved again and again by our bold mariners, that not only 
Calicut and Cambalu, but Zanzibar and Mozambique might yield 
their precious stores to the English trader. 

But during the seventeenth, and especially during the eighteenth 
century, Eastern Africa, with its commerce, faded from the popular 
mind, until it was well-nigh forgotten. All its most valuable 
capabilities lay useless in the hands of a nation utterly incapable 
of profiting by them, and Portugal, while she neglected these 
advantages herself, suffered no other people to participate in 
them. Meanwhile, English enterprise had found out fresh 
channels of commerce; flourishing colonies, too, sprang up in 
the New World; and when to supply labour for these colonies 
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the slave-trade was established, it was to Guinea—to the coast of 
Western Africa—that the slave-dealer looked for his disgraceful - 
supply. Itis curious, when turning over the records of slave 
abolition, to perceive all along the progress of the long debates, 

and speeches, and war of pamphlets, how completely Eastern 

Africa and its slave-trade is ignored, although for two hundred 

years Portugal had supplied French and Spanish America from 

thence. Indeed, so completely had the coast of Eastern Africa, 

and its mighty capabilities of a flourishing and blameless export 

trade, been forgotten, that when Mr. Salt, just fifty years ago, 

published the account of his visit to Mozambique, our fathers. 
read it with the same kind of interest they read Barrow’s travels 

in Caffreland ; for both regions were equally unknown to them, 

and equally unimportant. What was that mean Portuguese 

settlement to them? What indeed was Mauritius, and Aden, 

and Suez to them then ? 

About thirty years ago, however, Captain Owen, by direction 
of Government, made a survey of the whole coast, and probably 
from that time some idea of the importance of Eastern Africa was 
formed. But ere long the overland passage to India, and still 
later, Dr. Livingstone’s important discoveries along the Zambesi 
—that magnificent highway for the commerce of Central Africa— 
pointed immediate attention to the necessity of securing protec- 
tion to the trade that, so obviously, would soon be opened along 
the coast. 

As a preliminary step in this direction, and also to detect and 
oppose the slave-trade surreptitiously carried on by the Portu- 
guese residents on the coast, Mr. McLeod was, three years ago, 
appointed consul at Mozambique. The narrative of his travels 
and sojourn among these Mozambique slave-dealers is contained 
in the two very interesting volumes to which we are about to 
direct the reader's attention, and which are dedicated ‘ to the mer- 
chants and members of chambers of commerce of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ by the author, who, ‘ impressed with the conviction, 
‘that from the. most remote time, civilization and Christianity: 
“have been best promoted by commerce,’ is anxious to liberate 
Africa from the curse of slavery, by pointing out the many 
channels for legitimate trade which the whole sea-board of Eastern 
Africa can supply: 

' On the 6th of December, 1856, Mr. and Mrs. McLeod embarked. 
on board the Royal Mail screw-steamer Ireland, for the Cape of. 
Good Hope; and the reception he met on his arrival when he was 
discovered to be a ‘Government,’ and the many contests he had. 
with chief officer, head steward, and sundry subordinates, are very. 
humorously told. It appears that ‘ W. S. L.,’ whose initials in 
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glaring yellow are allowed to blot ‘the ensign of Old England,’ 
being compelled to carry a certain number of Government pas* 
sengers in the steamers which carry the mails, ‘hating all Go- 
vernments,’ as the bedroom steward remarked, always took care 
to give them the most wretched accommodations and the worst 
cabins in the vessel. Certainly the accommodation offered to 
Mr. and Mrs. McLeod was bad enough for a gentleman, but utterly 
unfitted for a lady. The ready under-steward had, however, his 
answer at hand, ‘ You see, sir, all ‘Governments’ are supposed 
to be gentlemen ; ‘ Governments’ are not supposed to be married.’ 
As there was no remedy, a carpenter was hired, and ‘with an outlay 
of about three pounds, our state room was made tenantable.’ At 
length, after many annoyances and delays, on a beautiful Sunday 
evening, the Ireland weighed anchor, with a full complement of 
passengers bound to India, most of them, alas! never to return. ' 

‘ Of the numerous passengers pacing that deck, and thinking of those 
who would miss them at the accustomed hearths as the long winter 
evenings set in, how few were destined to return to the homes they 
loved so well. Some of the brave men who talked so lightly then, and 
tried to cheer the drooping spirits of their fair companions, were to be 
sorely tried in a distant clime, and to fall gloriously, struggling to 
retain India for the land of their birth. Wives, going to their longing 
husbands, were destined never to meet them, or only in danger or in 
death. Longing hearts were on their way to be wedded to those 
whose troth had been plighted many years before; girls blooming into 
womanhood bound for their unknown journey in the East, were soon 
to find rest in death. The majority of the passengers were journeying 
to India, then on the eve of rebellion. Loving wife, gallant soldier, 
blooming maiden, and almost lisping childhood, were destined to take 
part in that awful tragedy, the acts of which may never be told. Not 
one-fourth of the passengers in the Ireland on that voyage are now 
living.’ 

Very singularly, although enjoying most pleasant companion- 
ship together, and although, for great part of the voyage, they 
had ‘fresh gales and a prosperous sea,’ Mr. McLeod remarks 
that although he had travelled much, ‘ he never met with a party 
‘of ladies who had such a strong presentiment of coming evil. 
«There seemed to be a dread not only of the voyage itself, but 

‘even of going to India, although they were then on their way to 
* those they loved best on earth. 3 Still, very pleasant might their 
voyage have been, but for the gross mismanagement. of the 
stewards. The poultry died by dozens from starvation ; two 
thousand gallons of fresh water had been spoiled; and not a 
bottle of soda-water was to be had after having been ten days at 
sea! No wonder was it, therefore, that the passengers, on the 
3ist of January, joyfully landed at Cape Town, Mr. McLeod 
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bestowing, as he quitted the Ireland, the interpretation of ‘the 
Worst Steam Line,’ on the ‘three talismanic letters W.S. L.’ 

The Ireland shortly after proceeded to Calcutta with her ill- 
fated passengers bound thither; and Mr. McLeod, while awaiting 
a conveyance to Mozambique, visited various localities in the 
vicinity of Cape Town, making inquiries into the state and pro- 
‘spects of its trade and commerce. He gives a favourable view of 
the wine-trade, which he thinks, with greater care in the pro- 
duction of the wine, and with the farther advantage of new and 
better roads for its conveyance, may become of very great 
importance. ‘The export of wine from the Cape has increased 
‘from 106,067 gallons in 1854, to 797,092 gallons in 1857; 
‘while, in consequence of the failure of the grape in Europe, the 
‘price has increased threefold—a cask of Cape wine, formerly pur- 
‘chased in England for 181., now fetching 54l.’ The‘ earthy taste,” 
so generally complained of, and which is a serious deterioration 
of a wine otherwise excellent, from its purity and absence of 
alcohol, ‘is not inherent in the grape, but simply the effect of the 
red dust of the district ;’ more attention to the manufacture of 
the wines will therefore, it is hoped, obviate this defect. Mr. 
McLeod visited the vineyard from whence the Constantia is 
produced. It is believed to be producible only there, the soil 
being of a peculiar quality, while the grape which is used to give 
it the soft pink colour, is grown in another part of the estate 
especially set apart for it, and which appeared dry and stony. 
The Cape produces also wool and hides, and, more lately still, 
flour, not only sufficient for its own consumption, but in 1857, 
exported a large quantity, together with beans and oats, to the 
neighbouring colony of Mauritius. ‘The wool-trade has very 
largely increased within the last twenty or thirty years. In 1833, 
only 130,000 lbs. were produced ; twenty years after, it had risen 
to 7,700,000 lbs. per annum; and since that date, in the short 
space of five years, it has more than doubled, being in 1858, 
18,000,000 lbs.! The number of hides, too, exported in 1858, 
was only 5278; while, in 1856, they amounted to 96,218. Sheep 
and goat skins, during the same period, also increased as 
largely. 

This rapid improvement Mr. McLeod chiefly traces to the 
‘principle of self-government, so wisely accorded by the Imperial 
Government to the colony.’ As soon as affairs were left in the 
hands of the colonists, ‘an impetus was given to the opening of 
‘new, and repairing of old passes and roads, by which large 
‘tracts of country, scarcely accessible before, were brought into 
‘ commercial relationship with the coast and shipping ports. The 
‘ colonists knew the requirements of the colony ; and the natural 
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‘ result was that a revenue which, in 1852, was 289,482I. sterling, 
* became, in the short space of five years, in 1857, 406,7021.’ 

Mr. McLeod strongly urges the necessity of constructing a 
harbour of refuge at the Cape; since ‘on the great ocean route 
‘ from Europe to India, if we except Port Louis, in the island of 
‘ Mauritius, there is not one harbour containing dry docks, and 
‘ the necessary accommodation for repairing in security the hulls 
‘of the immense merchant fleets of sailing and steam-ships 
‘ which are for ever ploughing the watery waste.’ The principal 
points to be urged, therefore, are—lst, a harbour easy of access, 
and safe at all times and seasons; 2nd, a refuge for vessels re- 
pairing andrefitting; and 3rd, a naval station, for the purpose of 
protecting the navigation to India, China, and Australia, in time 
of war. Public attention, it appears, has been called to this 
great need, and a plan has been prepared; meanwhile, a break- 
water has already been commenced, which, as ‘ stone of admirable 
quality’ can be obtained in abundance, and there are about six 
hundred convicts who can be profitably employed on it, will pro- 
bably, ere long, be completed. During his stay, Mr. McLeod 
suggested to the Government that the mail should be carried 
from England to the Cape by way of Aden, insuring, in the first 
place, a greater certainty in the arrival of the mail, and return of 
the post in a Shorter period, beside other collateral advantages. 
Unfortunately, his plan was opposed by the Cape merchants, who 
considered it would confer superior advantages on the rival 
colony of Natal; but the plan will eventually, we think, be 
adopted. 

After a detention of some months at the Cape, Mr. and Mrs. 
McLeod at length embarked in the Hermes for their ultimate 
destination. While steaming along the coast of Caffraria, Mr. 
McLeod was struck with the ‘ park-like appearance’ of the land : 


magnificent forest trees crown the rising grounds, and dense 


masses of foliage appear in the distance. The country is most 
fertile, and so amply irrigated that, in a coast line of only one 
hundred and thirty miles, there are actually one hundred and 
twenty-two rivers and streams discharging themselves into the 
ocean! ‘Man's energy alone is required to turn the virgin soil of 
this district into a land of plenty.” Mr. McLeod stayed a short 
time at Natal, and he gives a very favourable account of this 
rising colony. It has a coast line of one hundred and fifty 
miles, and extends into the country a distance of about eighty 
miles, the Quathl4mba Mountains separating it from the Boer 


‘settlement, called the Orange Free State. ‘There is much variety 
-in the soil and climate of Natal, caused by the rapid elevation of 


the land from the Indian Ocean in a succession of four natural 
NO. LXIl. Z 
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terraces; the lower allowing the cultivation of cotton, sugar, 
coffee, indigo, pine-apples, and bananas; the second is almost 
bare of trees, but well adapted for grazing purposes, besides 
producing Indian corn and barley; the third contains plenty of 
forest trees, the timber of which is of very superior quality, and 
fitted for ship-building; while the fourth is well adapted for 
growing wheat, and all European produce. The enterprising 
colonists have already cultivated sugar and indigo to a consider- 
able extent; and coffee and arrow-root are likely soon to be 
important exports. But it is to the cultivation of cotton that 


Mr. McLeod chiefly looks as the source of the future prosperity 
of Natal. 


“The seed named the ‘ mer gulf prolific’ is said to be the most suc- 
cessful. One pound weight of this seed, which costs 10s., is sufficient 
for an acre of ground. September, October, and November, are the 
months for planting it. The yield of one acre, having 6000 plants 
on it, averaged two and a half pounds of seed cotton per plant ; which, 
when reduced by the cotton-cleaning gin, gave one pound and a quarter 
of clean cotton per plant; this would give, at sixpence a pound, the 
enormous return of 1877. 10s. per acre! There are, at the lowest com- 
putation, 640,000 acres on the lower, or coast line terrace of the 
colony, which will produce cotton of this quality ; so that our Liver- 
pool merchants may look forward to a supply of no less than 
4,800,000,000 Ibs. of cotton from one of the smallest and latest 
acquired of our colonies. Surely a colony whose capabilities for pro- 
ducing one of the great staples of our manufactures is thus shown to 
be almost unlimited, deserves the most encouraging attention of our 
statesmen, both in a commercial and anti-slavery light.’ 


Quitting Natal, the Hermes touched at Delagoa Bay, a very 
unhealthful port, but which the Boers of the Orange Free State, 
-and Transvaal Republic were in treaty for; as from its receiving 
* four large navigable rivers communicating with their own states, 
it offered every facility for extending their commerce. Mr. McLeod, 
however, brought this intended purchase under the notice of the 
late Government, pointing out the advantages of a factory for 
the purposes of trade, and also a lighthouse for steam postal com- 
munication. His warning was attended to, and he records his 
satisfaction that he had been ‘thus far successful in upholding 
‘the rights of my country, and frustrating the Portuguese inten- 
‘tions of selling, and those of the Boers of buying, British 
* territory.’ 

The vicinity of Delagoa Bay abounds with valuable articles of 
commerce. The orchella weed, so important as a dye, was dis- 
covered in abundance here only three years ago, although it is to 
be found in such quantities along the whole coast, that ‘ literally 
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fleets may be laden with it.’ The country abounds, too, with 
hippopotami, which the natives kill in great numbers, not only for 
food, but for the teeth, which are very good ivory. But elephants 
are numerous in the interior, and are killed both by the Kaffirs 
and the Boers. ‘The elephant hunt seems to have peculiar fasci- 
nations for the latter ; men and boys, from the age of fourteen to 
seventy, following the exciting sport. An Englishman, however, 
one William Fitzgerald, is said to bear away the palm as the 
most fearless hunter; for during the last year ‘he remained in 
‘the Veldt without cover for nearly three months, accompanied by 
‘two half-caste servants. These three are said to have killed, 
‘ during that period, seventy elephants, the tusks of which weighed 
*3000 lbs. !’ Ivory is exported by these Boers jn large quantities ; 
those of Zautpansberg alone, in the short space of three months, 
having brought 60,000 lbs., Dutch weight, or nearly thirty 
tons. 

But all these lucrative and blameless sources of wealth are 
neglected by the base and cowardly Portuguese along the coast 


for traffic in slaves, for which the low sandy beach offers great 


facility, as ‘ there are few places where a vessel could not anchor, 
‘and send the planks of her slave-deck on shore, and with these 
‘ construct a raft, and warp it, Jaden with negroes, from the shore 
‘to the ship.’ A constant look-out seems to be kept for fear of 
discovery; and Mr. McLeod observed beacon fires lighted up as 
if to herald the approach of the British steamer authorized to put 
down all such unlawful trading. At times the beacon fires seemed 
just at hand; but as the vessel approached, these were extin- 
guished, and brighter fires glowed in the distance, and still 
another, and another yet farther on, told ‘how we were baffled, 
and how well the slavers were served.’ There was what seemed 
an undoubted slave-ship, too, ‘long,-low, and rakish,’ that gave 
‘them a provoking chase; but when at length she was boarded, 
‘her name was given'as the Zambesi, a vessel of war, belonging to 
‘his Most Faithful Majesty Don Pedro V.’ It was afterwards 
proved that this vessel, if not actually engaged in the slave-trade, 
was aiding and assisting the slavers on the coast, and although 
with the ensign and royal pennant of Portugal flying, she held 
communication with a notorious slave-vessel, the Minnetonka, 
and made arrangements for supplying her with slaves. 

Still steaming northward, and close in shore, it was curious to 
notice how the trees—bushes rather, for they are all stunted— 
had an inclination towards the south-west, showing the fury with 
which the hurricanes coming down the Mozambique Channel strike 
the coast from the north-east. Numbers of the natives were seen 
running along the sandy beach, and it is quite evident that slaves 
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can be easily procured from them. ‘They looked a. well-deve- 
loped warlike race, and were armed with lances, bows and arrows.’ 
The town of Inhambane at which they touched, has a mixed 
population of about 700 persons. It belongs to Portugal, and 
exhibits all the miserable effects of Portuguese misgovernment. 
And yet throughout the whole district which bears the same 
name, the valleys, the mountains, and the rivers abound in 
riches. Copper, gold, and iron are found in abundance, and 
nuts, roots, and even trees which produce valuable dyes. Every 
tropical fruit is found in the highest perfection, and coffee, 
bearing a small berry, similar in flavour to the fine Mocha, and 
cocoa-nut trees, and the sugar cane, are all indigenous. ‘ Cotton 
is also growing over the whole country, and indigo everywhere.’ 
Nor is the sea less productive than the land. It abounds with 
variety of delicious fish ; both kinds of turtle are found along the 
coast ; the sperm whale may be seen in the season off the 
harbour, and large quantities of amber are cast on shore. 
In his tenth chapter, Mr. McLeod refers to the past history of 
‘ this coast, where, in the days of the Portuguese discoverers, 
mighty kingdoms were said to have flourished ; Mocoranga, and 
Monomotapa, with cities of hewn stone, populous, and abounding 
in ‘barbaric gold and pearl.’ Although these kingdoms no 
longer exist, some of these cities remain to this day; and from 
a report in 1857 of the Governor-General of Mozambique, we find 
that far in the interior there are remains of large edifices, although 
by whom they were inhabited cannot be discovered. These edifices 
are called Zimbée, a word signifying a royal residence, and there 
are remains of a fort, with an inscription over the entrance that 
cannot be deciphered, and also the remains of a tower at least 
seventy feet high. The account also gives a long list of gold, 
silver, copper, and iron mines, which had formerly been worked, 
but are now wholly neglected, as the country is destitute of 
labour, the Portuguese having drained ancient Africa to supply 
the slave-trade of the new-found world. Sofala, on this coast, 
Mr. McLeod thinks, ‘is indubitably the Ophir of Solomon ; 
and he argues against the general opinion that Ophir was on the 
eastern side of Arabia, from the fact that neither elephants nor 
apes were indigenous there, neither was the guinea-fowl, which 
he considers is intended by the word translated ‘ peacock.’ The 
*‘ almug tree’ too, which is supposed by the best authorities to 
mean sandalwood, is not indigenous in Arabia. Now all these, 
together with abundance of gold, silver, and precious stones, are 
to be found in the neighbourhood of Sofala. ‘ Almug trees’ 
especially abound along the whole coast from Delagoa Bay to 
Mozambique, and not only the common sandalwood but a specimen 
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of red sandalwood has been brought from the Zambesi, which is 
very beautiful, ‘not unlike the handsomest specimens of Bermuda 


cedar, but still having the scent of the common sandalwood.’ . 


Gold is still found here. There are the Manica gold mines, 
situated in a valley, and others more productive further off. In 
still portions of the rivers lumps of gold often reward the diver, 
but so little do the natives value the precious metal, that they 
make their ornaments of copper rather than of gold. The iron of 
Sofala, too, is highly prized for its malleable properties, and has 
been an article of commerce with India for many years. The 
Bazarutto Islands, near the mouth of the Sabia river, have long 
been celebrated for the pearl-fishery carried on there. ‘The Por- 
tuguese flag is kept flying at these islands, but, according to Mr. 
McLeod's account, on the amiable principle of the dog in the 
manger ; since they entirely neglect this fishery, which, if pro- 
perly worked and protected, would, he thinks, rival that of 
Ceylon. Indeed, the ‘ capabilities’ of Sofala, contrasted with its 
present wretched state, afford an emphatic comment on the 
ruinous and degrading influence of the slave-trade. 

The next chapter is devoted to the Zambesi, and its advan- 
tages in connexion with the future commerce of East Africa; 
especially ‘the suitableness of this stream as a highway for com- 
‘mercial relations between the Indian Ocean and the interior of 
‘Africa.’ Mr. McLeod gives a very full description of this inte- 
resting river, and inserts Dr. Livingstone’s letter from Tete, 
addressed to Sir George Grey, and after a well-merited eulogy on 
the intrepid explorer, truly remarks, ‘ and yet we shall find that 
‘when he has accomplished this great feat, a Portuguese minister 
‘will spring up, and claim the honour of prior discovery for 
‘some Canareen who never existed.’ Slowly coasting onward, 
the next country presented striking proofs of the advantages to 
be derived from legitimate commerce, in comparison with those 
obtained by traffic in human beings. This is Angoxa, a small 
territory which supplies immense quantities of sesame seed to 
the Arabs, the oil expressed from which is not only used as a 
substitute for olive oil, but much prized for the finer portions of 
machinery, as well as ivory, orchella wood, gum copal, and cocoa- 
nut oil, This kingdom is ruled by a Sultan, an independent 
prince, ‘ who asks for a British consular agent, and is anxious to 
place himself under the protection of Great Britain, he having 
suffered from the perfidious conduct of the Portuguese. His 
chief trade is with the Imim of Muskat, and such is the whole- 
some fear that this energetic ruler has awakened in the autho- 
rities of Mozambique, that Mr. McLeod remarks he has ‘seen 
‘ dhows belonging to Zanzibar, with cargoes from Angoxa, anchor 
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“within gunshot of the port of Mozambique during a calm, or for 
“a whole night, without being interrupted by the authorities.’ 
‘The reason is this, that on the Sultan of Angoxa driving away the 
fiscal officer placed there by the Portuguese, when assisted by the 
British, under Commodore Wyville, he offered to place himself under 
the protection of the Imém of Muskat, but the Imam refused the offer, 
fearing to offend the English. At the same time he sent an intima- 
tion to the Governor-General of Mozambique, once and for ever, that 
if he (the Im&m) found him interfering in any way with the trade esta- 
blished between Angoxa and Zanzibar, or molesting any dhow or vessel 
with his flag flying on her, he would come with his ships and blow the 
city of Mozambique into the water before England or France could 
come to its assistance. The Portuguese knew him well, and what he 
was capable of doing. He had taken from them Mombas and Melinda, 
and they wished to retain the last monument of their glory in the 
kingdom: of Algarves ; the consequence is, the Portuguese do not inter- 
fere in the lucrative trade carried on by the Arabs of Zanzibar. On 
the other hand, any vessel with the British flag, trading at Angoxa, 
is immediately seized and plundered !’ 
‘I state facts, which I defy the Mozambique people, or the 
Portuguese Government, to deny,’ Mr. McLeod indignantly adds ; 
and surely it is enough to rouse the anger of every Englishman 
to find that ‘the plain red Arab flag’ of the Imam of Muskat can 
afford a protection which ‘the meteor flag of England’ is unable 
to secure. 
- At length, on the 18th of July, the Hermes anchored off Mo- 
zambique, and Mr. and Mrs. McLeod, and their faithful attendant, 
Rosa Smith, first set foot on the spot where they were to endure 
so much suffering, happily as yet unknown to them. They were 
received with much courtesy, and were conducted to the palace, 
where Mr. McLeod presented his credentials to the Governor, 
who was accompanied by ‘a gentleman, whose soft, cat-like 
“motion, clean-shaved face, white linen, neatly-fitted garments, 
“scrupulously clean hands, dark piercing eyes, and voice whose 
“tone was melody, spoke at once the polished gentleman and the 
“self- possessed Jesuit,’ and who, he subsequently found, as secre- 
tary to the Governor, was one of his most insidious enemies. 
The Governor and his lady welcomed Mr. and Mrs. McLeod very 
kindly to Mozambique, but even from the first interview Mr. 
McLeod could not but contrast Mr. Salt’s description of the 
gorgeous gold plate that adorned the table, the splendid dresses 
of the slaves, and the costly jewelry worn by the Governor at the 
time of his visit fifty years before, with the commonplace and 
poe Mean appointments of the present Viceroy of Eastern 
ca. 
’ A large house in the city had been offered to Mr. McLeod for his 
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use, but with his first visit his long series of vexations and disap- 
pointments began. It was out of repair, and another was provided. 
This house, a huge wilderness kind of a place, stood only about 
a stone’s throw above high-water mark ; the mangrove trees near, 
marked the unhealthy character of the spot ; the windows below 
were strongly barred, those above were only half glass, the other 
half being wooden shutters, while the huge door, with its 
awkward and cumbersome fastenings, evidently indicated a 
state of society far from peaceful. In strange contrast with its 
homely and dilapidated appearance was its furniture. There 
were good French engravings on the wall, books in various 
languages lying on the tables, and philosophical instruments, 
together with a magic lantern, and a complete apparatus for the 
Daguerreotype process, scattered about. Mr. McLeod afterwards 
found that it was a favourite boast of the owner of the house, 
Mr. Soares, that it contained ‘everything, in proof of which he 
exhibited in the store-room below a curious miscellany, consisting 


- of ‘a rusty rat-trap, an American cotton-gin, pins, needles, copal 


varnish, and rockets.’ 

The owner of the house promised that the other house 
should immediately be put in repair, and then he introduced him 
to the live stock, twenty-three in number, who were the servants. 
Disappointed as Mr. McLeod had been with the house, his dis- 
appointment deepened into disgust when a miserable group of 
half-starved creatures, covered with sores, some with fingers and 
toes almost rotted off, were presented to him ; the ‘most mise- 
rable broken-hearted looking negroes I ever saw.’ The case was, 
that the poor wretches were actually not allowed food enough to 
sustain them in health; a certain allowance of a small grain called 
milho, being served out in a very inadequate quantity once a week ; 
and this having been consumed in two or three days, the poor 
creatures even on the fourth were all crying for food. Butno food 
could they obtain until the appointed day, save bY robbery, for 
which, of course, they were flogged. Thus ‘hunger was always 
‘ goading them to steal ; the lash was always ready, and, therefore, 
‘it was always going.’ For this cruel conduct, their masters, of 
course, have an excuse ; and it is, that they are of such a fierce 
tace that starvation is necessary to keep them in subjection. In- 
deed, the Portuguese at Mozambique seem to be a community 
of Legrees, for even their native indolence gives way if a slave is 
to be tortured; and unhappily, from the low value of human 
flesh, forty dollars only being the price of a slave here, many 
meet the fate of poor Uncle Tom ; for, if the culprit be refractory, 
‘the master, enraged at his continued disobedience, bids his brutal 
overseer flog him until he will require no more. ‘The master 
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looks on, and gluts his vengeance ; the slave perishes under the 
lash ; a few dollars will replace him. To keep them yet more 
under, every effort is made to brutalize them, and with a savage 
cruelty unknown to the Slave States of America, the son is made 
to flog his mother, the brother his sister, the father his own 
daughters, and even his wife! Who could lament if this wretched 
settlement were to meet the fate threatened by the spirited Imam 
of Muskat ? 
Determined to make the best of his annoyances, Mr. McLeod 
took possession of his temporary residence, and hoisted the 
British consular flag, which was duly saluted with twenty-one 
guns from the old ruined fort. He now set about improving the 
condition of the slaves; superintending the dressing of their 
wounds himself, persuading them to bathe in the salt water, and 
gradually increasing their dietary. In all these arrangements he 
was heartily seconded by Mrs. McLeod and her excellent maid, 
Rosa. The effects were soon apparent. ‘The garden, a neg- 
‘lected ruin, soon smiled; and the contented, well-fed negro 
‘laughed aloud.’ The flowers and fruits became the admira- 
tion of all; and not only were the tropical fruits and vegetables 
grown in abundance, but those of more temperate climes; and 
when the Cordelia called at Mozambique, the captain’s gig 
was filled to the water's edge with peas, lettuces, cabbages, and 
oranges. But while the great fertility of Mozambique is so re- 
markable, its advantages for commercial purposes are unrivalled. 
‘ It requires only the entire cessation of the accursed slave-trade 
‘to make the capabilities of this magnificent harbour known, 
* when the development of its rich and varied resources would 
* obtain for it a position as an emporium for the commerce of 
* the world, second only to that of Alexandria.’ The city now 
numbers only about 7000 inhabitants, chiefly Portuguese, and 
‘ half-caste dependents of the Portuguese, a few Banyan traders, 
"and a few Arabs; the rest of the population consisting of slaves. 
It has a handsome palace for the Governor, and one or two fine 
public buildings, together with two churches, and three small 
chapels, and there is ‘an admirable wharf, which would grace 
* any harbour in Europe, and the masonry of which cannot be sur- 
‘ passed ;’ but the town is filthily dirty, even beyond the usual 
Portuguese average, and its whole aspect is that of ancient 
grandeur crumbling to decay. To the contraband slave-trade 
the decay of Mozambique is entirely owing; but although the 
names of the slave-dealers have been communicated to the Portu- 
guese Government, so wretchedly ill-paid are the officials, that 
they are thankful to increase their incomes either by receiving 
large bribes from the slave-dealers, or by becoming slave-dealers 
themselves. 
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It was not surprising that a consul so heartily opposed to the 
slave-trade, and so determined to carry out the intentions of the 
British government with regard to its suppression, should, ere 
long, become an object of bitter hatred to all the free inhabitants 
of Mozambique; more especially when the native tribes, who 
threatened an attack, allowed Mrs. McLeod, accompanied by her 
servant, to drive through their ranks unmolested, and sub- 
sequently brought her fruit and flowers. The arrival of a new 
governor—the former having been superseded for slave-dealing 
—was, however, the signal for the commencement of a series of 
persecutions, which ‘only ceased with Mr. McLeod's enforced 
departure from Mozambique. Invitations were sent, of course, 
to the chief persons, and, of course, to the British consul, to 
attend the installation of the new Governor. This was to be on 
Saturday, September 29th ; but, with the view of preventing Mr. 
McLeod from attending, his invitation was for Saturday ‘30th.’ 
He, however, proceeded on the 29th to the palace, just before the 
time appointed, half-past eleven o'clock :— 


‘On his arrival, he found that the ceremony of presentation to his 
Excellency was almost finished: and while elbowing his way through 
the reception-rooms of the palace, crowded with brilliant uniforms, the 
Jesuit secretary met him, and informed him that he regretted ex- 
ceedingly that the British consul had arrived too late to be presented 
to the new Governor-General. The British consul quietly replied by 
pulling the letter of invitation out of his pocket, and pointing out 
that, by reading it one way, he was just five minutes and a quarter 
before the time invited ; and, reading it another way, he was at the 
palace twenty-four hours and five minutes and a quarter before the 
hour indicated in the letter! The secretary smiled, apologized, wished 
to explain, and, in fact, do anything to cause delay until the presen- 
tation was over. But the British consul at once requested him to 
present him to the new Governor-General; when this nephew of a 
cardinal positively declined, alleging it was too late! Hereupon the 


British consul produced his commission, and, politely bowing to the — 


cardinal’s nephew, reminded him that the exequatur of the King of 
Portugal gave access at all times to the Governor-General of Mozam- 
bique. The secretary smiled, showing all his white teeth, and bowed 
low, in acknowledgment of his defeat. The consul passed on, and at 
last, just before the ceremony was over, reached the astonished ex- 
Governor, to whom, after paying the usual compliments, he preferred 
a request that he would at once present him to his successor, Colonel 
Almeida, who was standing on his left hand. The new Governor- 
General shook hands with the British consul, and requested him to 
take his proper place, on his left hand.’ 


His courtesy was indeed strongly marked ; for, on their pro- 
ceeding to the church, finding that no ‘ machilla,’ a kind of litter, 
had been provided for Mr. McLeod, he said, ‘ Now, gentlemen, we 
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“will repair to the church ; but, as Mozambique cannot provide a 
‘machilla for the British consul, we must all accompany that 
“gentleman on foot.’ And on foot they all went, Colonel Almeida 
insisting that the consul should take his place beside him, under 
the huge purple velvet umbrella, which on state occasions is 
held over the Governor-General of the province. 

Encouraged by the attentions of the new Governor, Mr. McLeod 
proceeded to point out to his notice the misconduct of the 
Governor of Ibo, who was in consequence superseded ; and having 
soon after received intelligence that slaves were to be shipped 
close to Mozambique, he communicated this also. Subsequently 
he learnt that a three-masted vessel was lying in Conducia Bay, 
shipping slaves—this vessel was the celebrated Charles-et-Georges, 
and that she was a slaver was known to every one in Mozambique. 
The Governor at once sent a force overlund to seize her, when an 
obliging merchant offered the use of the Enigma schooner. The 
troops embarked, but the anchor was not raised until four hours 
after ; she then dropped it in about an hour's time, and remained 
in harbour till the morning! Of course the Charles-et-Georges 
escaped for the present; for the Enigma had been expressly 
offered, that the soldiers might be detained until the vessel escaped. 
But the anger of the slave-dealers knew no bounds when they 
found the Governor-General] thus acting in concert with the 
British consul. They sent their slaves to throw stones at the 
Governor's band, while playing before the palace, and they also 
twice attacked Mr. McLeod’shouse. Meanwhile, Mr. Soares sent 
him a written notice that he should require both his houses, the one 
in twenty-four hours, the other in forty days. On remonstrating 
against this gross injustice, the answer was, that he, Mr. Soares, 
had been charged with giving the British consul information 
about the slave trade, and therefore one of them must leave. 
Mr. McLeod of course refused, and from that day the slaves were 
gradually removed, until there was only one, a little girl about 
eight years old, who, having been kindly treated and nursed, now 
refused to leave. 

In this emergency Mr. McLeod applied to the Governor for the 
loan of some government slaves, the Mozambique people having 
with one accord refused to let him hire any; but the Governor 
himself was in their hands; and, although he promised to send 
some, he found it impossible to provide even a single one. 
Without any assistance, save a sick Portuguese soldier, the 
British consul, representative of the most powerful nation in the 
world, was actually compelled, for months, to draw water from the 
well, and to chop firewood, while his delicately nurtured wife and 
her faithful servant were obliged to wash all the linen, and what, 
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in such a climate, was even more painful drudgery, cook the 
meals! ‘ ‘Those who have a fancy to know what this was like, must 
‘get some mangrove wood, the arsenical fumes from which, after 
‘ suffocating and blinding them, will render them untit to eat 
‘anything for that day.’ 

Within a few days a gleam of hope dawned on the destitute 
family—the frigate Castor called at Mozambique, and the consul 
related to Captain Lyster the annoyances he had suffered. He 
therefore claimed his protection, and asked for a small boat by 
which he could communicate with the Governor. Captain Lyster’ 
replied that he must immediately return to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and apprise the admiral of this serious state of affairs; he re- 
quested the consul to close his despatches, promising to send over 
for them in the evening if they did not reach him, and hurried 
away. ‘The next morning, at daylight, the Castor was observed, 
‘under her topsails, standing out to sea! It was imagined that 
‘H.M.’s frigate had gone in chase of some strange sail in the offing; 
‘but, as day passed after day, the fearful and humiliating truth 
‘dawned on the inmates of the British consulate, that they had 
“been abandoned to their fate.’ Captain Lyster coolly sailed away 
without the consul’s despatches ; and not only has no notice been 
taken of his conduct, but he is now superintendent of a naval 
dockyard ! 

The consequences of this heartless desertion were soon appa- 
rent in the changed conduct of the Governor-General ; for he now 
began to fear that the British government would not support 
Portugal in a struggle with France. Indeed, as Mr. McLeod 
indignantly remarks, to this ‘ desertion of the British consul at 
‘that critical period may be traced the subsequent insolence of the 
‘slave-dealers, and the increase of the slave-trade. Left thus 
‘destitute, not only strangers in a strange land, but surrounded 
“by base and cowardly foemen, they were,’ as Mr. McLeod truly 
says, ‘in the hands of the Philistines, and the battle, from hence- 
forth to be fought, was one of patient endurance. An instance of 
the refinement of spite, from which the family suffered, may be 
here mentioned. As Mr. McLeod still occupied the half of Mr. 
Soares’ house, and as it was known that each Sunday morning he 
was accustomed to read prayers, ‘the Sabbath of the Lord was 
set aside especially for the punishment of his negroes.’ Every 
Sunday, at eleven o'clock, the lash was put in requisition ; and the 
shrieks of the negro and the prayers of the heretic, mingled 
together, ascended—surely not in vain—to the throne of the 
Lord God of the whole earth. A kind German now offered 
Mr. McLeod a passage in one of the vessels belonging to his firm,,. 
which was about to proceed to Zanzibar. ‘This offer he felt it 
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his duty to decline; but, fearing for the health of Mrs. McLeod 
and Rosa, he proposed to send them. But the faithful wife 
would not leave her husband, but ‘successfully pleaded her 
privilege to share his trials ;’ and when the same proposal was 
made to poor over-worked Rosa, ‘ that noble girl refused to desert 
her mistress,’ and, notwithstanding repeated offers, adhered to her 
resolution. ‘From that evening, adds Mr. McLeod, with much 
true feeling, ‘during our stay at Mozambique, in all our suffer- 
‘ings and privations, with sickness, hunger, and even death in my 
‘house, 1 never heard a murmur. Both these Englishwomen 
‘felt that they were called upon to perform a sacred duty. They 
‘suffered in a holy cause, that of the slave, and He who ‘tempers 
‘the wind to the shorn lamb,’ gave them strength to endure.’ 
Sadly the year closed; for the coolness of the Governor- 
General encouraged the brutal population of Mozambique to heap 
every annoyance and insult upon the poor strangers. Savages 
were hired to attack them ; the natives who had formerly supplied 
them with eggs and poultry were waylaid by the overseers of the 
neighbouring plantations, and cruelly beaten; even the slaves 
who were accustomed to bring firewood were forbidden to go near 
the house. Then there were violent knockings at the door in the 
dead of night, utterly preventing sleep; and when the consul 
applied to the Governor for a night patrol, he found these equally 
annoying, for, on pretence of announcing their presence, they 
battered the house-door with the butts of their muskets, accom- 
panying the assault with the most frightful oaths. Thankful, 
therefore, were the much-enduring inmates when a violent storm 
released them from their ‘guard.’ And still affairs became worse 
and worse. No firewood remained to light a fire, and all the old 
casks and packing-cases were now being consumed ; while the 
Governor, more than ever apprehensive of the consequences of his 
seizing the Charles-et-Georges, assured the consul he was quite 
powerless to protect him. In fact, although evidently most 
willing to suppress the slave-trade, he found the united body of 
slave-dealers far too strong for him. 

Happily, with the new year, the crew of the British cutter 
Herald, which had been illegally seized by the Portuguese while 
trading with the natives in the Manakusi river, arrived, and 
claiming, as British subjects, the protection of their consul, gave 
him, by their presence, the protection he so greatly needed. Mr. 
Duncan, the captain of the Herald, and Mr. Hilliard, the mate, 
now became inmates of the consul’s house; and, grateful for the 
hospitality afforded them, set vigorously to work to provide 
supplies, until, on removing into a new house, the consul's stores 
consisted of a large quantity of firewood, ducks, fowls, a goat, 
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two sheep, and two cows. The Portuguese, however, still refused 
to have any dealings with the Englishmen; and thus they were 
unable to obtain more than twelve pounds of flour, which they 
purchased from a German brig. 

Hitherto, during all their privations and all their fatigues, the 
family had enjoyed the great blessing of health ; but with spring 
the sickly season approached, and as it seemed more severe 
attacks of fever took place periodically, it was remarked with 
fearful apprehension that this year, 1858, was the seventh from 
the awful hurricane, and fatal season of 1851. Constant inquiries 
—although from no kind motive—were therefore made, relative 
to the consul and his family; and doubtless many a saint was 
invoked to pour out his vengeance on the heretics. Ere long, 
Mr. Hilliard was seized with the fever—apparently a kind of in- 
termittent ; but although, in the course of the following months, he 
had five attacks, by the blessing of Providence on Mrs. McLeod's 
treatment, and her unwearied nursing, he eventually completely 
recovered. ‘Towards the close of February Mr. Duncan fell ill. 
All that considerate kindness and most careful nursing could do, 
was done for him, but unfortunately with no success ; and just 
after, Mrs. McLeod was attacked with the fever, though but 
mildly, and was confined to her room. The care of Mr. Duncan 
now devolved upon Rosa; and the poor girl, perceiving him to 
change rapidly, communicated her fears to her mistress. Dis- 
regarding her own illness, in her anxiety to soothe and console 
the sufferer, far away from wife and children, whom he never 
would see again, Mrs. McLeod insisted on being wrapped in 
blankets, and carried to his bedside. She was in that state of 
the fever that the slightest opposition to. her wishes would have 
been injurious ; so she was conveyed to the sufferer, but at once 
saw there was no hope. As he was still partially conscious, she 
endeavoured to prepare him for his approaching end ; and also 
inquired if he had any message for the wife who would so soon 
be a widow. Anxious to catch the few half-articulate words that 
lingered on the lips of the poor dying man, the noble and gentle 
woman leaned over him, and inhaled his fetid breath. She was 
earried back to her bed, after this labour of love, where she 
remained a patient, but severe sufferer, from putrid sore-throat, 
for six weeks. 

During this period of deep affliction the reader would scarcely 
believe that, although there were three doctors at Mozambique, 
and two on board a Portuguese frigate in the ‘harbour, not one 
would visit the British consul’s house, although told that three 
people were at the point of death! At length, through the 
Governor-General, Mr. McLeod obtained a doctor from a French 
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war-steamer, then in harbour, and a dozen of leeches, which pro- 
bably saved Mrs. McLeod's life. When the French doctor came, 
he fourid Mr. Duncan dead, Mrs. McLeod still dangerously ill, 
propped up with pillows, making}a shroud, Mr. Hilliard in a 
very doubtful state, and poor Rosa sickening with the fever. It 
was a melancholy duty that next devolved upon the British 
consul. A coffin was sent by the Governor-General, and a boat 
to convey Mr. Duncan’s remains to the burial-place. The body 
was placed under a large tamarind-tree in the courtyard, and the 
solitary mourner—followed by his ‘poor dog Belle,’ the only 
living being that sickness had spared—spread the British flag as 
a fitting pall over the coffin of the gallant seaman, and then read 
the funeral service of the Church of England. Then, with the 
flag still covering the remains, ‘the flag he had loved so well,’ the 
‘body was conveyed to the boat for interment a short distance off, 
beside two others of his countrymen. 

On his return from this sad duty, Mr. McLeod visited Mr. 
Hilliard, from whom he was still compelled to conceal the news 
of Mr. Duncan's death. He urged him to be removed, as the 
doctor had suggested, to the hospital, explaining to him that if 
he, Mr. McLeod, were attacked by fever, there would be no one 
to attend him, and he would perish from neglect. But the poor 
suffsrer well knew that there were lower depths of perfidy in the 
Portuguese character than even the consul had yet fathomed ; so 
he replied, with touching earnestness, that all he asked was, to let 
him die under his own flag. This appeal could not be resisted ; 
and happily he recovered. Rosa recovered, too, after a few days ; 
but Mrs. McLeod’s continued sufferings awakened the apprehen- 
sions of her husband; and he again applied to the Governor- 
General for medical assistance. Dr. Fonseca, the surgeon-major, 
was sent. He prescribed manna, and what he called cream of 
tartar; and, finding this had not been taken, he mixed it 
himself in a cup, on his second visit, directing it to be taken 
in warm water the next morning. ‘The result is best given in 
Mr. McLeod's own words :— 

“The next morning my wife took the medicine prescribed, which 
was administered by my own hand; and I went to look after Hil- 
liard. On my return, I found her in the greatest agony, with Rosa 
hanging over her. It appears that, soon after my leaving the room, 
the medicine had acted as a violent emetic; and Rosa was at- 
tracted to the room by my wife’s shrieks of agony, which I did not 
hear, being in the lower part of the house. Mrs. Mcleod complained 
of a feeling of intense burning, not only in her stomach, but in her 
throat; and during more than two hours she endured great agony, 
during ‘which we observed the curving of the back and twitching of 
the muscles, as described in cases of poisoning from strychnine. “Her 
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belief is that an over-dose of poison was administered to her, which, 
acting as an emetic, had not time to lodge in her system.’ 


Right willing were all the inmates from henceforth to -manage 
without medical advice, although the sickly season still continued, 
and proved very fatal. 

The prophetic anticipations before alluded to were strangely 
fulfilled this seventh year after the hurricane; for, in addition to 
a most severe visitation of the fever, Mozambique, on the first of 
April, was attacked by another hurricane, which, in less than 
twenty-four hours, caused more destruction to the city and sur- 
rounding districts than any tempest before known. Heavy rains 
for eight days; thorough tropical floods, sweeping away many 
dwellings ; changeable winds, and an atmosphere charged with 
electricity, heralded its approach. At six in the morning the 
gales began, and kept increasing, together with the swell of the 
sea in the harbour, until four in the afternoon, when the shipping 
began to drag their anchors, and some were capsized. The baro- 
meter still continued to fall ; but suddenly, about eleven o'clock 
at night, ‘ the wind ceased, and was followed by a calm too horrible 
to describe ;) not even a leaf stirred, and the stars shone forth 
brightly. But too well did the watchers interpret that delusive 
pause. Suddenly as lightning a blast came from the north- 
west; rain, thunder, successive blasts of wind, followed; the 
house, although built of solid masonry, reeled like a reed-built 
cabin, and the astronomical instruments were so shaken that it 
was almost feared that earthquake would be added to the terrors 
of that night. Four hundred cocoa-nut trees were uprooted by one 
blast ; and even those giants of the forest which Vasco de Gama 
and his followers had gazed upon with astonishment at their 
enormous size, were laid beside them. In the harbour, crowded 
with vessels, the destruction was appalling; most of the dhows 
were lost, together with their crews ; many foreign and Portuguese 
ships suffered severely; and the only vessels that rode out the 
storm in safety were two Portuguese, and that unlucky barque the 
Charles-et-Georges. 

At length the sickening suspense of ‘hope long deferred’ was 
exchanged for the certainty of deliverance. Little more than a 
week after the tremendous hurricane, when supplies had again 
ran short, and poor Rosa had again succumbed to an attack of 
fever, the long-looked-for sail appeared in sight; and, as she 
neared, the anxious ivoker-out recognised ‘one of the beautiful 
Symonite brigs of our navy.’ As the Governor-General had 
acknowledged his inability to protect the British consul from 
ruffians, who now even attacked his house with stones, and 
wounded his wife, and as, of course, his consular mission was 
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useless, Mr. McLeod, after consulting with the senior naval 
officer, determined to retire to Mauritius. On the 18th of May, 
therefore, the whole family embarked on board the Lyra, and 
soon bade a joyful farewell to the city of Mozambique. 

As the Lyra was bound to the Cape, and as Mr. McLeod was 
anxious to communicate with Dr. Livingstone, they anchored off 
the Luavo mouths of the Zambesi, and fired off guns; but, 
although they remained there twenty-four hours, no answer was 
returned ; and, much disappointed in not meeting the Expedition, 
they hurried on to Natal, where faithful Rosa was restored to her 
friends, while Mr. and Mrs. McLeod proceeded to Port Louis. 
A very pleasant chapter is devoted to Mauritius, its population, 
and its commerce. From a scarcity of servants and labourers—a 
scarcity still felt, although the importation of coolies is no longer 
prohibited—the high wages, and consequent insolence of the 
blacks is such, that the visitor must, we think, almost regret 
that the whip of the slave-driver cannot be occasionally appealed 
to. A more lazy, drunken, insubordinate set than these eman- 
cipated negroes Mr. McLeod declares he never saw. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that ‘ people at the Mauritius appear bent 
upon making money, and then returning to Europe.’ It would 
be strange, indeed, if the European could consent to look upon 
it as an abiding residence. ‘The island is, however, in a very 
flourishing condition. ‘The sugar export has more than trebled 
within the last fifteen years ; and by the introduction of guano in 
the wet, clayey districts, many parts formerly unfitted for the 
culture of the sugar-cane have now become so fertile that most 
abundant crops may be expected in future years. 

After a sojourn of ten weeks at Mauritius, Mr. and Mrs. 
McLeod embarked in the mail steamer to Aden. They anchored 
for a few hours ‘in the magnificent harbour of Port Victoria,’ in 
the principal island of the Seychelles group, named Mahé. An 
interesting account of these islands is given, and their capabilities 
of improvement pointed out, followed by a description of Aden ; 
from whence they proceeded by the overland route to England, 
where they safely arrived on the 17th of October. 

The concluding chapter of this very interesting work is devoted 
to ‘the Resources of Eastern Africa, and in it Mr. McLeod 
earnestly reiterates his conviction of the capabilities which East 
Africa offers on its coast-line for the production of the finest 
cotton. The whole of its seaboard is washed ‘ by that great ocean 
‘ current which, subsequently, in its course on the east coast of 
* America, obtains the name of the Gulf Stream. 


‘The wonderful effect which the heat contained in this great body 
of water has on the climate of England, and other more torridly 
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situated countries, is a fact too well attested to be disputed. For my 
= purpose it will be simply necessary for me to state that the 
ong and beautiful staple of the sea-island cotton is produced by the 
warm yet humid atmosphere arising from the Gulf Stream, accom- 
panied by the saline breezes on the islands and coasts of America, and 
similarly that cotton of the sea-island quality may be likewise pro- 
duced on the east coast of Africa and the islands of the Ethiopian 
Archipelago, bathed by this great oceanic current. In proof of which 
I would point to the cotton now grown on the Seychelles, and also 
to that produced on the coast line of the British colony of Natal.’ 


Labour, too, has for more than 300 years been found in such 
abundance on this coast, that the rich produce of the soil, and of 
the mines, has actually been neglected for the easier trade of sup- 
plying slaves to America. Now, all along this coast, ‘a gradual 
but visible change for the better’ has taken place within the last 
twenty years, chiefly owing to the efforts our country has made 
for the suppression of slavery. And then, not only does the 
eastern coast of Africa up to Mozambique open, as we have 
already seen, such important advantages to the trader, but more 
northward still, even to the Red Sea, the same advantages are 
attainable. Messuril, opposite the city of Mozambique, receives 
yearly from the natives of the far interior, gold, silver, ivory, 
wax, skins, and malachite—the latter showing that there are 
copper mines in the Monomoises country. Some of these natives 
were in 1856 seized by the Portuguese to supply the so-called 
‘ French Free Labour Emigration ;’ since which they have never 
appeared at Messuril. Mr. McLeod endeavoured to induce the 
inhabitants of Mozambique during his stay, to cultivate the cotton 
shrubs, as the saline breeze on the coast would peculiarly favour 
the sea-island kind. As the mulberry-tree is indigenous there, 
he thinks that silk, also, might become an article of commerce 
Ibo, farther northward, at present only a great warehouse for 
slaves, is admirably situated for trade. 

Zanzibar, the capital of the Imim of Muskat, exports gold, 
ivory, drugs, and a variety of other valuable articles, together 
with a great quantity of timber, to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 
In 1818 cloves were introduced from Mauritius, and they thrive 
so well that the cultivation of them has in a great measure super- 
seded that of the sugar-cane, and even the cocoa-nut tree. Several 
less important states also offer great facilities for trade, while the 
kingdom of Kimweri, or Usambara, more generally known as the 
Pangany district, is not only rich in tropical produce, but ‘ forests 
‘of magnificent timber await the woodman’s axe, with the Pangany 
‘ and its tributaries to carry it to the ocean.’ Dr. Krapf describes 
one of these forests as being ‘worth millions of money, for its 
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‘ fine, long, straight timber, as useful for ship-building as for 
‘ carpentering. The trees are straight and large, from 70 to 
£100 feet in height.’ The island of Socotra, so famous even three 
centuries ago for its ‘dragon’s-blood and Socotrine aloes,’ still 
carries on an extensive commerce in the same products ; but ‘ at 
‘least ten times the quantity of these drugs which at present is 
* exported from the island might be easily procured.’ Zeyla, or 
Zeila, if properly encouraged by the Government, would be a very 
good outport; it is the best outlet of ancient Ethiopia. It is 
opposite Aden, where steam communication would place its pro- 
ductions at once in the European markets. Mocha, Jedda, and 
Maroa, the national outposts of Abyssinia, are also important 
ports ; while Suez has already become a place of vast importance, 
foreshadowing the future greatness that awaits it, ‘when the 
‘Egyptian transit shall be completed, and leviathan ships like the 
‘Great Eastern, on a trunk line to India and China, will make 
‘that part their western terminus, and Suez and Alexandria become 
‘the emporia of the east and west.’ 

After noticing also ‘ the valuable islands on the coast,’ and re- 
marking that all along these coasts we are outstripped by the 
Americans, Germans, and French, Mr. McLeod, in considering 
the best means of rendering these resources of Eastern Africa 
available, offers the following suggestions :— 


‘At present, the mail by way of the Atlantic Ocean, reaches the Cape of 
Good Hope inthirty-five days, and Natal in forty. Whenat Mozambique, 
in 1857, I wrote to Sir Roderick Murchison, proposing that the mail 
should be carried to those two British colonies by way of Aden, touch- 
ing, on the way down the east coast of Africa, at Zanzibar and 
Mozambique. By this route a letter would reach Natal in twenty- 
five days, and the Cape in thirty days. A line of light would thus be 
thrown along the whole east coast of Africa, now darkened by the 
mists of ages and polluted by the tratfic of human beings ; an inter- 
colonial trade would be established between the British colonies in South 
Africa: the Portuguese settlements and the rich Sumali possessions 
of the Imim of Muskat ; and the slave-trade would be entirely super- 
seded by legitimate commerce. ... . I am in hopes this route may 
soon be adopted for the carriage of the mail, more especially as the 
electric telegraph is now working at Aden ; from which place a steamer 
night convey a message to Cape Town in fourteen days. This route 
once estaablished, the merchants of the Cape and Natal could visit 
Mozambique and Zanzibar, and establish houses at these places, where 
they would have a good climate during seven months of the year, 
which is the healthy as well as the trading season—viz., from the end 
of April to the month of November. By the establishing of this route 
there is nothing in the climate to prevent merchants from Euro 

annually visiting their establishments, and personally supervising the 


prosperity of their factories for trade.’ 
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‘In the appended chart,’ he adds, ‘I have laid down a series of 
* electric cables for connecting Great Britain with the South and 
‘ East African British Colonies, by the way of Aden; remarking, 
‘ that this is by no means in advance of the requirements of the 
‘ times, since the colonists at Natal have resolved on connecting 
‘ themselves, by means of a cable, with the colony of Mauritius ; 
‘and telegraphic communication is fully contemplated between 
‘ Graham's Town and Petermaritzburg, the capital of Natal.’ 

The volumes close with three very interesting appendices ; the 
first giving a description of the various trees, bushes, herbs, 
and plants of a medicinal character, which are to be found near 
the town of Tete, on the Zambesi; the second, describing the 
various kinds of timber to be found in Eastern Africa, Mada- 
gascar, and the Seychelles, and of which specimens may be seen 
at the rooms of the Geographical Society; and the third, ‘ on 
the position of Ophir.’ All the three contain much valuable 


- information ; the two first pointing out the almost exhaustless 


vegetable resources of Eastern Africa; the last throwing much 
light on an interesting point of scriptural history. 

We have been greatly interested in these pleasant and in- 
structive volumes, and would earnestly recommend them to every 
one anxious to obtain valuable and trustworthy information as to 
the boundless resources of Eastern Africa, and we close them, 
heartily wishing that, wherever the consular flag of England is 


raised, a consul as intelligent, as energetic, as upright as Lyons 
McLeod, may always be found. 
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Art. I1I.—(1.) Revivals in Ireland. By James Massie, 


(2.) A Visit to the Scenes of Revival in Ireland. Parts II. III. 
By the same. 

(3.) The Revivals Reviewed. Part IV. By the same. 

(4.) The Revivals in Ulster. By Bexsamin Scorr, Chamberlain of 
the City of London. 

(5.) Phe Work and its Counterwork. By Epwarp A. Stoprorp, 

Archdeacon of Meath. 

(6.) Westminster Review. No. XXXIV. Art. VI: ‘Christian 
Revivals.’ 

(7.) The Ulster Revival, and its Physiological Accidents. By the 
Rev. James McCosu, LL.D. 

(8.) Revival in Wales. By Evan Davies. 


Is Christianity something written in a book, and nothing more ? 
Is the result to be expected from it to be a something which the 
book, and the book alone, can do? Is the apprehension and the 
application of what is in the book to be the work of human 
thought and human feeling—and is that to be all? Orisita 
fact that the source from which the contents of the book have 
come, is also the source of an influence going along with it, which 
is necessary to a right apprehension and a right application of it, 
and which is destined to ensure that it shall be so apprehended 
and so applied ? 

Not a little depends on the answer to be returned to these 
questions. They go far towards marking off the difference 
between Rationalism and Evangelical Christianity. To say that 
the uses of nature, providence, and revelation to the purposes of 
a religious life is to be simply the work of man, is to enunciate 
the great principle of Rationalism. To say that beyond what is 
possible in this way to human intelligence and feeling, there must 
be an influence which shall bring to the soul a superadded 
light, and a superadded moral power, is to affirm a doctrine dis- 
tinctive of Evangelical truth. 

Ifit be true that the work of the Author of Christianity was 
not done when his message was completely delivered, and when, 
being so delivered, it had been rendered permanent by being fixed 
in a book—if beyond this there was to be a power inseparable 
from this message, designed, not only to ensure its preservation, 
but its success, then who is to impose limits on the action of this 
power? Is it not @ priori probable, that a system which is not 
a dead letter, but meant to be a living and divine power in the 
nature of man, should be found to achieve results which cannot 
be explained on merely human principles? Why should it be 
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deemed incredible that things not possible with man are possible 
with God? Why should it be accounted strange, that the intel- 
ligence and feeling of man should be raised to a higher grade of 
experience by divine help, than has been found possible for him 
without such help? Are these capabilities in man so perfect, or 
so self-competent, as not to need any such assistance? Who 
will say that ? 

Supposing the divine origin of the Gospel, and supposing the 
doctrine concerning the office of the Holy Spirit to be such as the 
book of the Acts and the New Testament generally affirm it to 
be, the marvel is not that revivals come, but that they have not 
come more widely and more effectually. With Christian men, 
writers who see nothing specially divine in Christianity, can be 
no authority on such questions. Such writers labour towards a 
foregone conclusion. With them, all such phenomena must 
admit of a purely human explanation. They go, accordingly, in 
search of such explanations, and where fact and memory fail, 
imagination comes to their aid. 

When the Saviour uttered his parting words to his disciples, 
the solace which he aimed to administer to them consisted in the 
promise of the Comforter, who should be to them, as a source of 
light and sanctity, much more than He had Himself ever been. 
They lived to understand this promise, to feel its truth, and to 
see it exemplified in the experience of Jews and Gentiles, on a 
scale never to be forgotten. Nor has this doctrine concerning a 
living power, as to be always present with the word, and with the 
Church, ever ceased to be promised as an article of faith among 
Christians. In the theology of Augustine, derived so imme- 
diately from the early Church, and remaining to so great an extent 
in the Western Church during the Middle Age, a foremost place 
was assigned to this truth. With many, no doubt, it was retained 
as a mere dogma, exerting little influence upon them. But the 
spiritual holding of this doctrine, even in those days, was every- 
where the test of the spiritual man. Look over the dark field of 
Christendom, in those times, and you may see spaces, here and 
there, which are luminous, amidst the surrounding gloom. Ascend 
to those remote times, pass from place to place where that light 
is seen, and inquire of the pious hearts you find there as to how 
they have come to be what they are, in contrast with the besotted 
ignorance and superstition everywhere around them; and the 
answer given by them all will be, that Christianity has become 
thus potent with them, not as a catechism doled out by a priest, 
nor as a communication restricted to a book, but as being a power 
from God working in them to will and to do. Here is a great 
tact, supplied by the experience of centuries. Wherever there is 
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a real and earnest piety, it exists as the avowed work, not of man, 
not of a book, but of a regenerating power infused into the souk 
by the grace of the Infinite. 

Concerning the faith of the Reformers and of the Puritans on 
this point, little need be said. With the Methodists of the last. 
century, the doctrine reiterated beyond all others was the doc- 
trine of the new birth—that is, the doctrine which makes religion 
to consist in what is supposed to be done upon the soul by the 
Spirit of God. Niceties about polity, worship, or creeds did not. 
engage much of their thought. But they never wearied in their 
endeavours to convince men, that to seek the Spirit of God would 
be to find Him, and that to find Him would be to find the power 
that would not fail to give them wise thoughts, holy affections, 
a nameless peace. 

Methodism was our great revival after the reaction consequent 
on the Restoration. In America, movements of the same nature, 
more or less remarkable, have taken place at different intervals.. 
The great awaking under President Edwards was contempo- 
raneous with the change of the same nature taking place in this 
country. We scarcely need say that Edwards was a man remark- 
able for deep and sober thought. The sermons, too, under which 
the new feeling was called forth, are known to have been singu- 
larly devoid of any undue appeal to the passions. Nevertheless, 
the following is his account of the change which it was his privi- 
lege to witness in Northampton, and in New England generally. 
He is writing of the year 1734, up to which time the town had 
been growing, for years past, more and more dissolute and irre- 
ligious. A few quiet instances of awakened religious feeling had 
then made their appearance. 

‘Presently upon this,’ the good man writes, ‘a great and earnest 
concern about the great things of religion, and the eternal world, be- 
came universal in all parts of the town, and among persons of all 
degrees and all ages. All other talk but about spiritual and eternal 
things was now thrown by; all the conversation in all companies and 
upon all occasions, was upon these things, only except so much as. 
was necessary for people carrying on their ordinary secular business. 
There was scarcely a person in the town, old or young, left unconcerned. 
about the things of the eternal world. Those who were wont to be: 
the vainest and loosest, and those who had been most disposed to think 
and speak slightingly of vital and experimental religion, were now 
generally subject to great awakenings. This work of God soon made 
a gloricus alteration in the town. It was never so full of love, nor of 
joy, and yet so full of distress—parents rejoicing over their children as. 
new-born, husbands over their wives, and wives over their husbands. 
‘When this work first appeared, others round about us seemed not 
to know what to make of it. Many scoffed and ridiculed it; and some- 
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compared what we called conversion to certain distempers. But it was 
very observable of many who came among us from abroad with dis- 
regardful hearts, that what they saw here cured them of such a temper 
of mind. Strangers were generally surprised to find things so much 
beyond what they had heard, and were wont to tell others that the 
state of the town could not be conceived of by those who had not seen 
it. Many who came to the town, on one occasion and another, had 
their consciences smitten, and went home with wounded hearts, and 
those who before had been serious had their awakenings and convictions 
greatly increased. Many went home rejoicing, till at length the same 
work began to prevail in several other towns in the country.’* 


The writer mentions a number of towns to which the state of 
things in Northampton extended itself apparently unbidden and 
unsought, until the whole of New England, and parts of the 
neighbouring state of Connecticut, appeared to have come under 
acommon influence. The change affected men as often as women ; 
and persons who had passed the middle period of life as commonly 
as those who had not attained to it, and children of very tender 
age in great numbers. In a day or two, more good seemed to be 
done than by the labours of many long years. Of the ‘ nature of 


the work in general,’ Edwards writes, in these clear and emphatic 
terms :— 


‘ Whatever imprudences there may have been, and whatever sinful 
irregularities ; whatever vehemence of the passions, and heats of the 
imagination, transports, and ecstacies ; whatever errors in judgment 
and indiscreet zeal; and whatever outcries, faintings, and agitations of 
the body ; yet it is notorious that there has been of late a very un- 
common influence on the minds of a very great part of the inhabitants 
of New England, attended with the best effects. Multitudes have 
lately been brought to a new and great conviction of the truth and 
certainty of the things of the Gospel; to a firm persuasion that Christ 
Jesus is the Son of God, and the great and only Saviour of the world; 
and that the great doctrines of the Gospel touching reconciliation by 
his blood, and acceptance in his righteousness, and eternal life and 
salvation through Him are matters of undoubted truth. They have 
had a most affecting sense of the excellency and sufficiency of the 
Saviour, and the glorious wisdom and grace of God shining in this way 
of salvation ; and of the wonders of Christ’s dying love, and the sin- 
cerity of Christ in the invitations of the Gospel. They have expe- 
rienced a consequent affiance and sweet rest of soul in Christ as a 
glorious Saviour ; accompanied with an exalted and admiring appre- 
hension of the glory of the divine perfections, God’s majesty, holiness, 
and sovereign grace. And this has been attended with an abhorrence 
of sin, a self-loathing for it, and earnest longing of soul for more 
holiness and conformity to God, with a sense of the great need of God’s 


* A Faithful Narrative, &c. ‘Introd.’ 
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help in order to holiness of life; together they have had a more dear 
love to all who have been supposed to be the children of God, and love 
to mankind in general, and a most sensible and tender compassion for 
the souls of sinners, and earnest desires of the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world. And not only do these effects appear in new 
converts, but great numbers of those who were formerly esteemed the 
most sober and pious people, have, under the influence of this work, 
been greatly quickened, and their hearts renewed with greater degrees 
of light, with new penitence and humiliation, and with lively exercises 
of love, faith, and joy in the Lord. Many have been remarkably 
engaged to watch, and strive, and fight against sin; to cast out every 
idol, sell all for Christ, give up themselves entirely to God, and make a 
sacrifice of every worldly and carnal thing to the welfare and prosperity 
of their souls. And now, instead of meetings of young people at 
taverns and drinking-houses, in frolics and vain company, the country 
is full of meetings of all sorts and ages of persons—young and old, 
men, women, and little children—to read and pray, and sing praises, 
and to converse of the things of God and another world. And there 
has been this alteration abiding in multitudes all.over the land, for a 
year and a half, without any appearance of a disposition to return to 
former vice and vanity.’* 


We ‘trust the reader has not passed lightly over the above 
extracts, inasmuch as the description they give of the revival 
in New England, more than a century and a half ago, is a deserip- 
tion applicable, in nearly every particular, to subsequent revivals 
in that country, especially to that of 1857; to that also which has 
recently taken place in Sweden and Norway ; and to that which has 
attracted so much attention within the last twelve months towards 
the north of Ireland, which has made itself felt in a degree so 
extraordinary in Wales, and in some measure in Scotland and 
England.t This uniformity in the phenomena of revivals implies 
a common origin. Not only must the susceptibilities thus affected 
be the same, but the power effecting them must be the same. It 
is manifest that there is a spiritual agency existing, which comes 
upon the human mind at intervals with the uniformity of Jaw. 
It comes also without warning, without explanation, in the 
manner of an authority that does not descend to give account of 
its ways. The true results of this agency are in the highest degree 
intelligent, and the agency itself accordingly must be intelligent, 
though the reasons which determine its action as to time and 
place, and, in some respects, as to modes, are concealed from us. 
Even Archdeacon Stopford, so often cited as an authority against 


* Thoughts on the Revival, sect. iv. 

++ We are assured by witnesses, both well-informed and trustworthy, that in 
Sweden, not long since, some 200,000souls were believed to have been converted 
within a few months. . . 
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the Ulster Revival, declares it to be his ‘thorough conviction, 
‘that God is doing a great work in stirring men’s hearts about 
‘ their etérnal interests.’ In the preface to the sixth edition of his 
pamphlet, dated in November last, the archdeacon says: ‘I have 
‘no doubt now that a great work for good is in progress, and I 
‘feel moreconvinced than ever, that where the clergy perform their 
‘ duties in this important movement with zeal and prudence, the 
‘most blessed results may be hoped for.’ 

The first signs of the change about to come upon the north of 
Ireland date from more than two years since, and made their 
appearance in Ballymena, Kells, Connor, and other places in the 
county of Antrim. It should be observed that these signs did 
not owe their origin to any novel expedients intended to bring 
them into existence, not even to powerful preaching. The surface 
of society, social and religious, was as it had long been. The 
action came from beneath, from obscurity, and made its way there 
slowly and without noise. Some persons in humble life became 
religiously thoughtful. ‘Chey were disposed to meet for prayer. 
Their numbers increased. Their desire to bring other minds into 
sympathy with their own became fervent. They began to warn 
and invite their friends and neighbours. They did so at the 
fireside, in the workshop, in the street, and ere long made the 
earnestness which possessed them to be felt in church and chapel. 
Voices in praise, in prayer, and in exhortation, came up in every 
direction, as from some invisible impulse. As the effect of such 
means, extending over some months, Ballymena and the places 
adjacent, became what Northampton in America, and the district 
about it, became in the time of Edwards. A Presbyterian minister 
of Ballymena, writing of affairs in the spring of last year, says : — 


‘On my return after two days’ absence at the meeting of Synod, I 
found the town in a state of great excitement. Many families had not 
gone to bed for the two or three previous nights. From dozens of 
houses night and day you would hear, when passing along, the voice 
of prayer or of sacred song. Business seemed at a stand-still. In some 
streets four or five crowds of people, in houses, and before the open 
doors or windows, engaged in prayer or in praise, all at the same 
time. A goodly number of young men in business establishments 
in town, and not a few young workmen — shoemakers, carpenters, 
sawyers, and labourers, who were depending for their daily bread 
on their daily wages— gave up almost their entire time, day 
and night, during the first week, to minister to the religious instruc- 
tion, and physical and spiritual comfort of the poor stricken sufferers. 
I put this on record to the honour of these young members of the 
church. Many of them are Sabbath-school teachers. Prayer-meetings 
in town and country became very numerous. In private houses they 
were held at all hours of day and night. At first they were held in the 
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principal Presbyterian churches every evening, latterly they were held 
alternately in those churches. At each meeting addresses are delivered, 
and prayers offered by converts, the minister presiding, For the last 
few Sabbaths the evening assembly has been in a sloping field, opposite 
to Brookvale Cottage, addressed principally by laymen, generally 
recent converts, presided over by a minister. For four or five weeks 
one a union prayer-meeting is held in the town-hall on Tuesday and 
iday at noon, attended by ministers and members of the Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian, and Methodist churches. Persons from England 
and Scotland, and from many parts of Ireland were to be seen peram- 
bulating the streets and lanes of Ballymena during the past month— 
ministers, missionaries, Sabbath-school agents, and cool inquisitive men 
of business, anxious to learn with their own eyes and ears about this 
strange thing, of which they had heard in their distant homes. One 
in twenty, perhaps, of these inquirers returned home apparently dry, 
cold, sceptical, puzzled ; many returned having caught a spark of the 
celestial fire, to be fanned into a flame in their own localities.’ 


Incumbents of the Church of England, pastors of Noncon- 
formist churches, and intelligent laymen from this country, com- 
bine in attesting that a change of this nature has extended largely 
over the many counties included in the great province of Ulster. 
The great cities, such as Coleraine, Londonderry, and Belfast, 
have felt it, in common with the smaller towns and the more 
thinly peopled districts. All places, indeed, have not been alike 
affected. Some present their old scenes of squalor and vice un- 
abated, and in this respect are at once distinguished by the 
traveller from that larger number of places which have evidently 
come under this new influence. In such places, intemperance, 
profane swearing, licentious conversation, neglect of public wor- 
ship, or a cold or formal attention to it, have all but ceased to be 
known. Family and party strifes-have been wonderfully softened 
and healed. The pleasures of a religious life, as to be realized 
through the cross, and from the teaching and grace of the 
Spirit, promised by Christ to all earnest seekers, are the objects 
pre-eminently sought by the new converts for themselves and 
others. These are the general characteristics of the Revival in 
Ulster. A clergyman describing his visit, says :— 


* As we journeyed onward from town to town, and from county to 
county, and found fresh fruits of the awakening, we began to be struck 
with its vast extent. Not less than one hundred miles of country 
were covered by it, in a continuous line from north to south. 

‘A clergyman stated, one day, that, in a single town andin its im- 
mediate vicinity, he believed not fewer than, 10,000 souls had been 
savingly converted to Christ! .... 


The Rev. J. Venn, Prebendary of Hereford, having visited the 
province of Ulster last autumn, has published the following 
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statement as showing that ‘a very general interest on the sub- 
‘ject of religion has been lately awakened throughout the whole 
district.’ 

‘ At Lisburn, where I spent a Sunday, the church of the clergyman 
whom I was assisting was crowded to excess both morning and 
evening, and hundreds went away unable to get in. The same was 
the case even on the week-day evenings. A few weeks before I visited 
Lisburn, when the clergyman went to his church on the Sunday morn- 
ing, he found that the church itself was quite filled, whilst an equal 
number were outside its walls. Those who were outside patiently 
waited till the service was over; and they in their turn entered the 
church, and the clergyman went through the whole service a second 
time. Previous to the Revival, there had always been ample accom- 
modation for the congregation. 

‘I was present at the great open-air meeting at Armagh, where 
about 15,000 people must have been present. At least seven or eight 
thousand of this number remained before the platform in the middle 
of the field for four hours together, listening with the deepest atten- 
tion to the various addresses ; whilst hundreds of them at a time might 
be seen shedding tears. 

‘The attendance at the regular places of worship ; the multitudes 
of prayer meetings held in the towns and villages, both in public 
rooms and in private houses and cottages; the prayer meetings held, 
in several instances, exclusively by children; the readiness with which 
numbers would assemble together at almost any time, and at almost 
any inconvenience, on any special occasion ; the earnest attention with 
which all—even children—would listen to any serious address; the 
numbers and the ages of those who attended the Sunday schools ; the 
formation of so many adult schools and Bible classes; the increased 
sale of Bibles, and the interest with which those whom I casually met 
with everywhere entered into conversation upon religious subjects ; all 
indicated a general awakening to the importance of things unseen 
but eternal. 

‘One fact especially struck me. At Armagh, one of the principal 
booksellers assured me, that whereas before the Revival he used to sell 
monthly a large number of novels, he had not sold one single novel 
during the last three weeks. Many who used to come and buy novels, 
and many who never had bought any books at his shop, now bought 
in great numbers, such religious books as Prime’s Power of Prayer, 
James’s Anxious Enquirer, Ryle’s Tracts, and especially books of 
family prayer.’ 


We shall adduce but one more witness from the crowd it would 
be easy to cite—the following extract is from a letter written to 


the Morning Star, by the Rev. John Graham, minister of Craven 
Chapel, London. 


‘ Srr,—As you have fairly opened your columns to the testimony 
of eye-witnesses of the moral results of the great religious movement 
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-in Ulster, I beg, as an eye-witness, to contribute my mite of testi- 
mony to the treasury of facts. Some thirty years of my life were 
spent in Ulster, and there are few of its principal tewns with which I 
am not well acquainted; I, therefore, had better opportunities of 
knowing its moral and religious condition than some special corre- 
spondents who have blazoned to the world the impressions—false ones, 
I am fully convinced—of a flying visit to one or two localities. In 
July and August last, I spent nearly three weeks in the scenes of the 
Revival in the counties of Antrim, Derry, and Tyrone. After an 
absence of several years from some of these localities, though I have 
every year visited some of them, I was much impressed with the 
extent of the moral change effected by this recent movement. Presby- 
terian Ulster was noted for coldness and formality in religion. But I 
found a veritable revival. The orthodoxy of the head had become a 
living faith in multitudes of hearts; the form of worship had become 
instinct with power ; praise, prayer, and preaching, instead of being 
as formerly with many a Sunday task, had become an every-day 
delight ; decent dulness had deepened into intense solemnity ; and the 
power of the world that now is was overborne by the powers of the 
world to come. The change was truly marvellous in all classes, and in 
none more so than in most of the ministers of religion with whom I 
met. Monotonous oratory, that left hearers asleep, had given place to 
the pointed fervid utterances of truth that reached the conscience and 
heart. And prayers, once circuitous and powerless, had power with man, 
because they were aimed at prevailing with God. Indeed, the self- 
sacrificing assiduity and wise discretion of the ministers, combined 
with their remarkably unsectarian co-operation to promote the work, 
gave me some of my strongest hopes of its success. As I witnessed the 
worship of the assemblies and the spiritual life of individual Chris- 
tians where I had lamented death before, I could not help exclaiming, 
‘This surpasses my best expectations—the, half of it was not told me!’ 
A revival of religion is as certain to be a revival of morality, personal, 
domestic, and social, as the cleansing of the fountain is the purifica- 
tion of its streams. And I everywhere proved this by my own obser- 
vation and the testimony of local witnesses. The besetting sin of 
Ulster, as of Scotland—the sin that opens the floodgates of all immo- 
rality—was the love of strong driuk, indulgence in potations of whisky. 
No sin had for years been more familiar to my eyes than the sight of men 
and even women, staggering home drunk from market, or even drawn 
home insensible in carts. Many Orange lodges had degenerated into pre- 
texts for uproarious mirth and rancour, stimulated by strong drink. 
Men were bestialized, and families beggared, by this prevailing vice. I 
do not remember seeing one drunken person in my recent visit to 
Ireland. The young converts shun ardent spirits as the source of pre- 
vious sin and misery, and the universal testimony was, that wherever 
the Revival prevailed drinking, and its consequent vices, proportionally 
disappeared. Orange lodges had subscribed their money tor Bibles, 
and the result was witnessed on the last much-dreaded 12th of July, 
which was observed as a day of peaceful worship, instead of proving, 
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as formerly, an occasion of rancour and violence. In one town five 
prostitutes were stricken with a sense of guilt, and at once applied for 
admission to a penitentiary. 

‘The public testimony of judges to the diminution of crime I need 
not now quote. 

‘I met several young men, formerly noted in their localities for 
licentiousness and profanity; since, however, they came under the 
power of the Revival they are equally noted for gentleness, purity, and 
zeal. Individual cases throng on my recollection.’ 


But we shall be reminded that this is not the whole case, that 
there are strange physical excitements connected with this move 
ment, and many other things that have grown up with it, to 
which grave exception may be taken. In our judgment, how- 
ever, it is by no means reasonable to suppose that a change of 
this serious description should take place in so great a number of 
minds, in the same neighbourhood, and within so brief a space of 
time, without involving some incidents of this nature. We have 
yet to learn why the safety of a man’s nature in a future life may 
not become to him an object of interest as deep and agonizing as 
any by which mind and body may be affected. We are aware 
that the cold and sceptical may not be able to comprehend 
the existence of such feeling. But we have now to do 
with the believing and the fervent, not with the unbelieving 
and indifferent. No one denies that physical disorder and 
prostration like that seen in some of these Ulster converts, 
may result from the strong action of merely natural feeling. The 
question to be considered is, whether it may not result also from 
the strong action of religious feeling; and if so, can that be 
urged as a plea against religion which proves to be only consonant 
with nature? Professor McCosh has dealt very intelligently with 
this point :— 


‘1 remember standing on one occasion on the shore of the German 
Ocean, while a vessel was trying to ride into a harbour in a very high 
storm. Hundreds of persons were on the shore viewing the scene, 
some of them in a state of great excitement. Suddenly the ship 
struck on the angle of a jutting rock, reeled and staggered, and seemed 
about to land all its crew in the boiling waves. As suddenly did a 
mother, who had a boy in that ship, fall down beside me in a state of 
convulsions, which speedily ended in a complete prostration. We 
carried her to her dwelling, where she continued, for a time, in a state 
now of unconsciousness, and now of terrible agony, till such time as 
her son, saved from the waves, after being exposed to great peril, was 
brought to her. Even then she could scarcely tell whether her son 
were a reality, or only a vision like those she had seen in her time ot 
weakness. Suppose that this mother, instead of fearing that her son 
was about to be drowned, had been led suddenly by the truths of 
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God's Word, applied by the Spirit, to apprehend that her soul was 
about to perish because of sin, 1 am convinced that the very same 
bodily effects would have taken place, and I believe she would not 
have found true peace till Jesus the Son of God was presented to her. 

‘ At one part of my life it was my painful duty to intimate to many 
a poor woman who thought herself a sailor’s wife, that she was a 
widow, for that her husband had perished in the waters of the Baltic 
Sea. I laboured to convey the sad intelligence in the most delicate 
manner. I sought to prepare her mind for its coming, and often 
began a long way off; but whatever the plan I took I had at last to 
speak plainly, and as the awful truth did burst upon her, what a scene 
had I to witness! The effects differed in the case of different indivi- 
dnals. Some struggled with their terrible emotions, and kept them- 
selves wonderfully composed, and this not because they did not sorrow, 
but because they controlled their feelings. Some could not shed tears 
nor utter a cry, but felt like a tree struck with lightning and withered 
on the instant. Others gave way to frightful cries, tears, and con- 
vulsions, ending in bodily prostrations ; and to such it was useless to 
speak for a time; I committed them to their friends, and returned 
after an interval to administer to them the consolations of religion. 
Now, suppose that these same persons had been assembled to hear 
the preaching of the Word, and that by a gracious movement of the 
Spirit of God they had been led to see their sin in its true colours, I 
apprehend that precisely similar bodily, or, as they should be called, 
physiological, effects would have followed, and that these would have 
varied according to the nature, and depth, and intensity of the sorrow 
for sin cherished, and according to the peculiar temperament of the 
individual.’ 

But while this exposition would suffice to dispose of the great 
majority of cases in which bodily prostration has taken place, it 
is alleged that there are cases to which it is not applicable. In 
some instances, the body, it is said, has been laid prostrate, and 
become powerless, without any apparent cause, and that in most 
cases there have been effects in the physical experience of such 
persons which cannot be explained as resulting from mere excite- 
ment. Men as well as women, the strong and the weak, it is 
affirmed, have been thus visited. Dr. Carson of Coleraine, who 
has had good opportunity for observing such seizures, and who is a 
physician of reputation in those parts, insists that the bodily, as 
well as the mental affections of the sufferers, are of a special 
kind, and to be traced alike to a special and a divine agency. 
On this point there is, and probably will continue to be, a diver- 
sity of judgment. Those who hold Dr.Carson’s opinion naturally 
look on the bodily affection as a part of the process of conver- 
sion, and expect to see converted persons in all who are so 
visited. It is not surprising that persons holding such views 
should desire to be ‘struck,’ as the expression is, and should be 
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eager to place themselves in the way of such supposed influences. 
It is observable that the persons who are said to have been 
prostrated in body without any expectation of such an event on 
their own part, and without evincing any previous tendency that 
way, all become strongly possessed with religious ideas and 
feelings—a presumptive proof that they could not have been 
wholly strangers to such ideas and feelings before. Their new 
experience bears witness to the kind of atmosphere in which they 
must have been breathing. The seizure has given life to divine 
truth in them, but it must have been there to be so quickened.* 
For ourselves, we are willing to accept the testimony which 
assures us that the cases are few to which the explanation of 
Professor McCosh would not be abundantly sufficient, and on 
the few which seem exceptional we suspend our judgment. 
‘That attention favourable to religious thought has been awakened 
by such startling physical phenomena we can readily understand. 
But if such experiences have had their use, it is no less certain 
that they have had their abuse; and our own favourable estimate 
of the Revival in Ulster rests upon grounds wholly independent of 
them. Judging from the evidence before us, we have no doubt 
that there has been, in some quarters, a morbid passion for 
excitement ; and that some of the new converts who have been 
encouraged in delivering addresses to others, would have been in 
a safer condition for themselves, and for the cause, if they had 
been longer kept in the capacity of learners. We shall be told 
that if great changes of this nature are to come, excesses will 
come. We readily believe it; but it is one thing to regard 
excesses as inevitable, and another to encourage them, and to 
accept them for what they are not. On the whole, this move- 
ment has been characterized by a large amount of Christian 
sobriety, modesty, and intelligence; and its good social and 


* The following passage is from an address delivered in Scotland by the Rev. 
Mr. Canning, of Coleraine :—‘ One characteristic of this great movement consisted 
in bodily prostrations and sufferings, and on this subject he would first of all take 
leave to say, that he was convinced that they originated from deep distress about 
sin. He meant to say, that in the cases which at first occurred (in almost all of 
them, he believed, without exception) these bodily prostrations were the result of 
deep distress about sin, wrought in the soul by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
The question might be put, ~How did it come to pass that conviction of sin now- 
.a-days produced this bodily result, and that it had not been producing that bodily 
result in days gone by? He thought the answer to that question was simply this, 


‘ that conviction of sin now-a-days, in the locality with which he was best acquainted, 


was conviction of sin wrought almost in a moment. He did not mean to say, with 

t to the majority of those who, he believed, had been born again, that a sort 
of solemnity of feeling had not been going on in their minds for some time before ; 
but he believed that the Spirit, in these cases, much more suddenly turned the 
sinner from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God ; and there- 
fore the astonishment which was felt by many with respect to their bodily prostra- 
tions, he did not feel.’ 
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religious effects are singularly manifest to all who are willing to 
see them. Speaking of Coleraine and its neighbourhood, Dr. 
Carson aflirms—‘It might safely be said that more people have 
‘ been converted in this district during the last four months than 
‘ during the previous fifty years.’ This is, in substance, what is 
affirmed over and over again by clergymen, and by other 
ministers, of their respective localities. With such extraordinary 
influences coming upon the minds of men, it should hardly be 
surprising if influences equally beyond the ordinary are found 
affecting their physical nature. We should not, however, pass 
from this topic without taking the following passage from Mr. 
Scott’s pamphlet :—‘ It may interest some if I state here, that the 
‘ work exhibited very few indeed of those manifestations when it 
‘ originated in 1857. Early in 1859, they became more frequent. 
‘I gather that as many as one in five who professed conversion 
‘ were at that time so affected; afterwards the proportion fell to 
‘ one in ten, twenty, and fifty; and when I was in Ireland in 
‘ September last, 1 judged that they had declined to one in a 
‘hundred. Since then, they have still further declined ; although 
‘I am informed the work of conversion proceeds as rapidly as 
ever. * 

But the great agency, we are told, in this movement, and in 
all movements of the sort, has consisted in appeals to fear. 
Terror is the steam-power brought to bear upon the people. It 
happens, however, in the Ulster Revival, and in some others, that 
this has been anything but true. The doctrine of Scripture con- 
cerning the state of lost souls had been always credited by the 
people of New England, and had been always preached by the 
preachers of that province, before the year 1734 ; and it was not 
preached in that year otherwise than in preceding years. Never- 
theless, the past had been dulness, deadness, dissoluteness ; and 
the year 1734, in comparison with it, was as life from the dead. 
Ithas been precisely thus in Ireland. The Protestants of Ulster 
have always been believers in this doctrine; and its preachers 
have always preached it, and the mass of the people have been 
little affected by it. This doctrine was not insisted on in 1857 
or 1858, more than in years long past. Yet in 1859, the people 
are moved by this truth, and by others, as we might have ex- 
pected them to be moved if they had never heard of such doctrine 
before. 

What is it that has converted seeming fiction into living reality 
after this manner? Preachers have not done it. Their business 
has rather been to soften terror, to soothe the anguished, and to 
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revive the contrite. In some movements of-this kind in the 
United States there has been a careful adjustment of appliances 
to produce feelings of this nature, and to get wp a new state of 
things. Nor are we sure that it becomes us to denounce such 
efforts as being unlawful or inexpedient. If you wish a principle 
success, you agitate about it. But in Sweden, in the last revival 
in America, and now in what is taking place in Ireland, no such 
special appliances have been used. The wind has blown where 
it listed. Men have heard the sound thereof, but have not 
known whence it has come, or whither it would go. They have 
simply been conscious of its presence and its power. ‘Terror, no 
doubt there has been; but it has not been a factitious feeling, 
generated by artificial means. If we believe in the existence of 
an influence which can give a regenerating force to the articles 
of a dead creed, we may understand what has come to pacs in 
Ulster. If we do not so believe, then the substance and essence 
of this matter must remain inexplicable—a mystery. 

It is admitted that men may be scared from many a vicious 
indulgence by terror, at least for a season. But it is not in the 
nature of terror that it should convert the vicious into the 
virtuous, the impious into the devout. The inspired expositors 
of the teaching of Christ made their use of ‘ the terrors of the 
Lord.’ But they did something more. It was by love, and not 
by terror, that they hoped to make men Christians. And what 
man willing to see, can fail to see, in the general dispositions of 
the revival converts in Ireland, elements of charactey which, 
however they may have been affected for awhile by fear, must 
have come from a much higher influence? If there is to be 
goodness in man, it must come from faith in the good, and from 
love of the good. No men could well be more alive to this prin 
ciple than the men who have been most conspicuous in their in- 
fluence on the religious movement in Ulster. It is quite in 
keeping with the onesidedness—the tendency to deal in half- 
truths, so characteristic of modern scepticism, that this fact should 
be overlooked; and that we should be bored with dull and 
would-be philosophical speculations about its being all the effect 
of working on people's fears. The ground on which our estimate 
of this work should be formed is clearly marked out in the fol- 
lowing extract from the pamphlet by Professor McCosh :— 


‘It is to the spiritual effects in the soul that I point, when I say 
that in this work there is a work of God. I do not even point to the 
increased attendance on public worship, and prayer-meetiugs as decisive 
on this point ; for this might be the impulse of the present year, as 
Orange processions were the impulse of certain previous seasons. Nor 
do I take my stand on the temperance by which this movement has 
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been signalized. This has, indeed, been one of the most beneficent, 
as it has been one of the most visible of the effects of this work of 
Revival ; its good in this respect, and in the consequent diminution of 
crime, has been acknowledged by-all; and there are moral men who 
raise the work, because of this feature, while they see nothing else in 
it to commend it to their regards. But then, I remember that there 
was, some years ago, under Father Mathew, quite as wide-spread a 
temperance in Ireland, which has, I fear, very much passed away. 
It is of the utmost importance, in a question now agitated as this over 
the three kingdoms, that those who are favourable to the work should 
learn to rest their defence on grounds from which they cannot be dis- 
lodged. On what, then, it will be asked, do I found my conviction ? 
I answer, On the fact that I have found every one of the blessed effects 
which are represented in Scripture as being peculiarly the fruits of the 
Spirit. Every one who has taken but a cursory glance at the work, 
has noticed the conviction of sin sharp, and penetrating, and deep ; and 
every one who has at all looked beneath the surface has seen how the 
persons thus impressed will hear of only OnE Ossecr. Talk to them 
of anything else, very possibly they will not understand you, certainly 
they will feel no interest in what you say; but speak of Christ, and 
their attention is gained and their heart is won. This has always been 
to me an evidence that the work is a genuine one, as it so powerfully 
draws men’s regards to our blessed Saviour. This preparatory work 
has issued in a vast multitude of cases in yet better, and riper, and 
richer fruits. Let us look at that galaxy of graces set before us (Gal. 
v. 22), ‘ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
‘gentleness, goodness, faith, meckness, temperance ; against such there 
‘is no law, and they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the 
‘affections and lusts.’ I have rejoiced to recognise in not a few all of 
these graces, glittering like the stones in Aaron’s breastplate, and in 
every one who possesses them I acknowledge a genuine priest of God, 
who has been at the mercy-seat, and is entitled at all times to enter 
into the Holiest of all to commune with God. As to love, that man 
cannot know what love is who has not seen it flowing forth like a 
flowing fountain from the hearts of our genuine converts—flowing 
forth towards God and towards all men. ‘The embrace of the mother 
and son, as the son is in the mother’s arms after years of separation, 
is not closer nor warmer than I have seen the embrace of two strong, 
stalwart men, as they met for the first time after each had passed 
through the trial to triumph, and rejoiced to find that his friend had 
done the same. The joy of converts has, in very many cases, been 
truly the joy of the espousals of the soul to Christ ; and this, in most 
cases, has terminated in a settled peace, clouded it may be at times, 
but yet a peace with God, in which his love is ever shining, though the 
person may not at all times see it. With what long-suffering have the 
converts usually borne the scoffs and jeers with which they have been 
assailed, seldom answering back or returning reviling for reviling. 
Some of the bitterest scoffers have been won, as they found all their 
reproaches answered only by prayers. Many a mother blesses God for 
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the gentleness which they have discovered in son or daughter, so unlike 
their former character ; and I have known impetuous blasphemers and 
bold female viragos, the terror of the neighbourhood, made gentle unto 
all, and struggling with every rising temptation to passion. A spirit 
of goodness or benevolence has been one of the characteristics of the 
work, leading the converts to do good to all men as they have oppor- 
tunity ; and I trust it will grow in fervour till it burn up and destroy 
all uncharitableness of man to man, or sect to sect.’ (pp. 6-8.) 


It is further alleged, that where there is the noise of a revival 
you may be sure there is great ignorance. This is said to be 
an indispensable condition to such phenomena. Now it will not 
be denied that the ignorance of the popular mind has often been 
abused by designing men, and even by good men. But the most 
significant instances of revival are not open to a charge of this 
nature. 

Were the people of New England a very ignorant people at the 
time of the great awaking under Edwards? Was there not 
some of the best blood of the mother-country in their veins, and 
had they not derived their culture from this country at the time 
when that culture had attained to its sternest and most manly 
tone of development? The first settlers in New England were 
not fools, nor did they allow their children to grow up as fools. 
Good taste requires that a man should pause, if disposed to brand 
as an ignorant fanaticism appearances before which the mind of 


-an Edwards did homage as to the finger of God. The revival in 


America in 1857, was quite as little open to such an objection as 
the revival in 1734. 

With regard to the north of Ireland, it should be remembered 
that some two-thirds of the population of Ulster are not so much 
Irish as Scotch: and that it is among this Scotch race, trained 
by a band of cool and hard-headed theologians, after the straitest 
form of Protestant orthodoxy, that this new outburst of feel- 
ing has manifested itself. No people out of Scotland had been 
so well prepared to detect religious imposture, to resist a vapour- 
ish fanaticism, and to distinguish between everything of that 
nature and scriptural teaching. That the knowledge of many 
young people in factories, of young persons elsewhere, and of 
many older persons who have come under the influence of the 
Ulster revival, is very limited, will not be disputed. But this 
movement has taken the intelligence of the Protestant mind of 
Ulster along with it, and the intelligence of that mind in its 
average is far above the ordinary level. Every one knows that 
the north of Ireland is, in this respect, as a land of Goshen com- 
pared with the south; and that the people in that quarter were 
much more likely to err, in their recent circumstances, on the 
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side of doubt than on the side of submission. If ignorance has 
been indeed the mother of so much devotion, why has it been 
unproductive so long? Why has it not brought forth after this 
fashion before? Why does it not bring forth after this fashion 
everywhere ? 

We are not in danger, we think, of erring with the ancients 
who learnt to look on idiocy as holding some special relation to 
the gods. But, on the other hand, we have no sympathy with the 
feeling which prompts not a few among modern sceptics to treat 
the intuitive and instinctive susceptibilities of common minds on 
the subject of religion with so much contempt. One of the most 
gifted writers in our language has somewhere said, that in the 
history of society, fashions travel downwards, but that opinions 
travel upwards. And certainly, scarcely any really good thing 
has been recognised and established by the few, which will not be 
found to have been labouring long to get articulation among the 
many. If barons are to give England her Magna Charta, it is 
not until the people beneath them have been long raising their 
voices in favour of the laws of the good King Edward: and if 
England is to become a Protestant nation, it is not until many of 
her sons of humble birth have protested against the half-measures 
of Henry VIII., and have shadowed forth in their own martyr 
temper, and in their more advanced creed, the England that was 
to be. There is a rude deep sense of right and truth in the com- 
mon mind, which minds of the more artificial class rarely know 
how to interpret. There is an inspiration in the great intui- 
tions of humanity. Education may enable the educated to make 
distinctions as the uneducated cannot; but it may leave such 
persons to make their distinctions on the side of truth, or in 
favour of the prejudices natural to their class and order. So it 
comes to pass that, in general, the prophecy of the future is 
found in the common sense of the many, more than in the 
special refinements of the few. Substantially, religion ought 
to be, with all of us, the earnest thing it has come to be with these 
revival converts in Ulster. The day may come in which the wise 
and prudent who now account them fools, will stand convicted of 
a much greater folly. 

It does, indeed, seem strange, after all the human effort that 
has been put forth with a view to human improvement, and with 
so small a result, that men, and men accounted wise in their 
generation, should be still looking, avowedly or tacitly, to such 
effort to do the work needing to be done. If there be no divine 
power on which we may depend to raise the world to wisdom, 
virtue, and piety, then we confess that we have small expectation 
that the world will ever become very conspicuous in the possession 
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of those qualities. In much of the talk which comes to our ears 
concerning what is to be done for society by Christianity, we often 
detect the notion that the preacher's logic, or persuasion, or 
something, is to do aay things, if listeners can only be 
obtained. Rare, very rare, if at all, perhaps, is the reference to a 
divine power, without the presence of which a Paul or an Apollos 
might labourin vain. But men go on expecting great things from 
appliances which, left to themselves, have never produced them. It 
brings to our mind a note appended to one of Foster's Essays, in 
which the writer shows, in hisown pregnant manner, how little philo- 
sophy may suffice for men who affect to be very great in that line :— 


‘In reading lately some part of a tolerably well-written book, pub- 
lished a few years since, I came to the following passage, which, though 
in connexion, indeed, with the subject of elections, expresses the author’s 
general opinion of the state of society, and of the means of exalting 
it to wisdom and virtue:—‘The bulk of the community begin to 
‘examine, to feel, to understand, their rights and duties. They only 
‘require the fostering care of the philosopher to ripen them into com- 
‘plete rationality, and furnish them with the requisites of political and 
‘moral action.” Here I paused in wondering mood. The fostering 
care of the philosopher! Why, then, is not the philosopher about his 
business? Why does he not go and indoctrinate a company of 
peasants in the interval of a ploughing or a harvest day, when he will 
find them far more eager for his instructions than for strong drink ? 
Why does he not introduce himself among a circle of farmers, who 
cannot fail, as he enters, to be very judiciously discussing, with the aid 
of their punch and their pipes, the most refined questions respecting 
their rights and duties, and wanting but exactly his aid, instead of 
more punch and tobacco, to possess themselves completely of the re- 
quisites of political and moral action? The populace of a manufactory 
is another most promising seminary, where all the moral and intel- 
lectual endowments are so nearly ‘ ripe,’ that he will seem less to have 
the task of cultivating than the pleasure of reaping. Even in the 
company of the ale-house, though the philosopher might at first be 
sorry, and might wonder to see a slight merge of the moral part of 
the man in the sensual, and to find in so vociferous a mood that 
inquiring reason which he had supposed would be waiting for him 
with the silent anxious docility of a pupil of Pythagoras, yet he would 
find a most powerful predisposition to truth and virtue, and there 
would be everything to hope for, from the accuracy of his logic, the 
comprehensiveness of his views, and the beauty of his moral sentiments. 
But perhaps it will be explained that the philosopher does not mean 
to visit all these people in person; but that, having first secured the 
source of influence, having taken entire possession of princes, nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, which he expects to do in a very short time, he will 
manage them like an electrical machine, to operate on the bulk of the 
community. Either way the achievement will be great and admirable ; 
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the latter event seems to have been predicted in the sibylline sentence 
—‘ When the sky falls we shall catch larks.’ ’ 


But if the folly of too many philosophers deserves a lash of this 
weighty description, what shall we say of the divines who seem to 
approve their sayings? It is in the gigantic nature of the evil to 
be subdued, and in the all but utter weakness of the influences 
we can of ourselves oppose to it, that we see,the necessity of that 
divine power which lives in Christianity,if the world is ever to be 
regenerated by its means. On this subject we must allow Foster 

‘to speak again: ‘All the speculations and schemes of the 
‘ sanguine projectors of all ages have left the world still a prey to 
‘ infinite legions of vices and miseries, an immortal band, which 
‘ has trampled in scorn on the monuments and the dust of the 
‘ self-idolizing men who dreamed, each in his day, that they were 
* born to chase these evils out of the earth. If these vain demi- 
* gods of an hour, who trusted to change the world, and who 
* perhaps wished to change it only to make it a temple to their 
* fame, could be awakened from the unmarked graves in which they 
‘ sunk, to look a little while round upon the scene for some traces 
‘of the success of their projects, would they not be eager to 
‘ retire again into the chambers of death, to hide the shame of 
‘their remembered presumption ? The wars and tyranny, the 
* rancours, cruelty, and revenge, together with all the other un- 
* numbered vices and crimes with which the earth is still infested, 
“are enough, if the whole mass could be brought within one 
“section of the inhabited world, of the extent of a considerable 
‘kingdom, to constitute its whole population literally infernal, 
‘all but their being incarnate; which last they would soon, 
* through mutual destruction, cease to be. Hitherto, the power 
‘ of the radical cause of these many forms of evil, the corruption 
‘ of the human heart, has sported with the weakness, or seduced 
‘ the strength, of all human contrivances to subdue them. Nor 
‘ are there, as yet, more than glimmering signs that we are com- 
* mencing a better era, in which the means that have failed before, 
‘ or the expedients of a new and more fortunate invention, are 
* appointed to victory and triumph. The nature of man still 
* “casts ominous conjecture on the whole success.’ While that is 
“corrupt it will pervert the very schemes and operations by 
‘ which the world should be improved, though their first principles 
“were pure as heaven. The innate principle of evil, instead of 
* indifferently letting them alone to work what good they can, 
‘ will put forth a stupendous force to compel them into sub- 

serviency ; so that revolutions, great discoveries, augmented 
* science, and new forms of polity, shall become in effect what 
‘may be denominated the sublime mechanics of depravity.’ 
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Such is the human nature with which men have to deal who 
would make the world better or the Church better. What can 
demonstrate more certainly, or more awfully, the necessity of a 
superhuman power, if the men who give themselves to such labours 
are to labour with any perceptible measure of success. Without 
this power the world’s future is hopeless. With it, what may we 
not expect! Let it be remembered, too, that this power is to be 
sought, that it comes in answer to prayer, and that it is never 
more likely to be realized than in connexion with earnest and 
dependent effort. This is the power which has been especially 
prominent and recognised in all revivals ; and where, we ask, are 
the moral and spiritual triumphs achieved by men who make 
light of this influence, that may be compared for a moment with 
those realized by men who have felt that they had everything 
depending upon it? Of doctrines, no less than of men, it may 
be said—* by their fruits ye shall know them.’ 


We must add to this review of the change in Ireland, some 
account of the change of the same nature which has been taking place 
in Wales. The population of Wales differs, in many respects, from 
the population which has been influenced by the revival in the 
north of the sister-island. Like the Highlandmen of Scotland, 
the Welsh have come from a purely Celtic stock, and possess to 
this day the quick sensibility, the strong passion and imagination 
—the ‘fire,’ as it is called, which have been distinctive of their 
race. Wales soon became wholly Protestant, but her Protestant 
Church spoke to her in an unknown tongue. Hence the power 
of religion among the Welsh has always been almost exclusivel 
a self-originated and a self-nurtured power. The different sects— 
Calvinistic Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyans, 
divide the country, for the most part, between them. The Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, who were greatly indebted in their early days 
to the patronage of the pious Countess of Huntingdon, have 
always been the most powerful denomination in the Principality. 
It has been their manner, from the time of Whitefield, to assemble 
on special occasions in great multitudes, and to conduct pro- 
tracted religious services in the open air. The effect of Welsh 
oratory, on such occasions, has often been of the most powerful 
description. We have ourselves seen thousands of people rock, 
under its influence, like waves of the sea, and have marked how 
the chords of the preacher's voice have served to call forth 
vibrations from the heart of the outspread moving mass before 
him. Classical historians describe the Celts of Gaul as passion- 
ately fond of public gatherings, and as being greatly swayed at 
such times by popular oratory. The same characteristics are 
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nexion with the national literature have been obtained by 
of the Independent denomination more frequently than 
other'class of ministers, not excepting the Episcopalians. 
impression there. 


religious usages, seem to mark them out as likely to b 


‘ seems to be a noble spirit gone out into Wales; and I 
‘ inclines me to think so is, that the partition wall of bigo 
‘ party zeal is broken down, and ministers and teachers 
passing through the throes of a revolution of another 

‘ Satan and rebellion against God, are now the foremost in 


‘preach the Gospel of the kingdom here at this time. 
‘truths have their own infinite weight and importance 


less widely, and with more or less power. 
But for some years preceding 1857 matters had fall 
much into routine. Few of the old signs of life were 


thoughtfully, and their prayers in private and in publ 


the Principality came from the scenes of so much spiritual 
on the other side the Atlantic, and made some effort to 


come without noise, and without much observation. 


seen among the Celts who have their home west of the Dee and 
the Usk. Precedence in culture among Welsh Nonconformists 
belongs to the Independents, whose public services, on this 
account, as well as on account of their more limited numbers, 
have generally been more moderate and subdued than those of 
their Calvinistic Methodist brethren. The first prizes in con- 


pastors 
by any 
"Wes- 


leyanism is not strong in Wales, and has never produced much 


The character of the people, and the perfect freedom of their 


e much 


affected by revival influences—and such has been the fact. 
Whitefield, in a letter of 1739, writes: ‘ Blessed be God there 


believe 


‘ ere long there will be more visible fruits of it. What strongly 


try and 
of dif- 


‘ ferent communions join with one heart and one mind to carry 
‘on the kingdom of Jesus Christ.’ In 1792, when France was 


kind, it 


is written of Wales, ‘ Those that were foremost in the service of 


seeking 


‘ salvation through the blood of the Lamb. It is easy work to 


Divine 
on the 


‘ mind of the people. Beams of divine light, together with irre- 
‘ sistible energy, accompany every truth delivered. It is glorious 
* to see how the stoutest hearts are bowed down and the hardest 
‘melted.’ Since that time similar changes have come, more or 


en very 
visible. 


Good men lamented this, but did not seem to see how improve- 
ment was to be realized. Now, however, tidings came of the 
great awakening in America. Pious men read those accounts 


ic were 


influenced by what they read. Soon afterwards, two natives of 


vitality 
awaken 


the same feeling in some of their countrymen. The effect of 
these efforts was seen, here and there, in more seriousness, more 
feeling, and more devotion. But what had been so far done had 
One of 
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these earnest-hearted men was soon called from his labour to his 
rest. But the seed had been sown. The process was begun. 
Religious services became more impressive. Persons affected by 
them, old and young, even young children, were prompted to vent 
the new feeling within them in unwonted outbursts of prayer and 
praise. So possessed did many become with this religious emotion, 
so manifest was their happiness, and their disposition to seek the 
happiness of others by the most earnest prayer, and the most 
earnest effort, that whole neighbourhoods became greatly changed ; 
and the impulse has so extended itself from place to place, that 
all the counties of Wales have been influenced by it—some in the 
most extraordinary manner. 

This movement began in an obscure district in Cardiganshire, 
little more than twelve months ago, and the additions since made 
to the communicants in the churches of that county are estimated 
at not less than 15,000. The population of the county is 80,000, 
and, deducting former communicants and young children, the pro- 
portion of persons professing serious piety in Cardiganshire is 
probably greater than any province in the world has ever pre- 
sented. Of a neighbouring county one writer says: ‘I am told 
‘that in many districts of Merionethshire nearly the whole adult 
‘ population are recognised members of one or the other of the 
“Christian denominations.’ Even in the counties which have 
not been so largely influenced, the change is described as the 
most remarkable in their religions history. 

It is to be observed that all this has come to pass, not by 
powerful pulpit oratory, nor by anything beyond the direct and 
earnest use of simple and ordinary means. Prayer has had im- 
mensely more to do with it than preaching: and the praying 
which has been so effectual has been that of the people, much 
more than that of the ministers. It is to he remembered also, that 
none of the physical phenomena which have attracted so much 
attention in Ireland have appeared in Wales; and that even the 
ordinary forms of excitement have been much less in this, the 
greatest of Welsh revivals, than in some which have preceded it. 
All these are signs which seem to imply the presence of that 
influence from which the highest good of humanity must come, 
if it be ever possessed. The men of the Principality seem to 
have become wise in these things from experience. They have 
learnt to value strong emotion, only as it may lead to habits of 
spiritual thought and feeling. Nevertheless, fervour and courage 
are qualities very conspicuous in the new converts. 

- The workmen in the slate quarries among the hills above 
Bangor, had a holiday given them to go and see the Queen, when 
on her way to Holyhead. The honest men bethought them that 
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they might be better employed in praying for the Queen than in 
gazing at her, and they met that day to pray for Queen Victoria, 
for the good land she governs, for all God's children, and for man 
all the world over. 

Near Merthyr, the place of the great iron works, in South 
Wales, is a lofty hill named Morlais Castle. In the summer time 
great numbers of the worst men in those works met on that hill 
on a Sunday morning to drink and fight. As there is no house 
near, the drink had to be bought on the Saturday night, and it was 
sent up by four o'clock in the morning. In June last, some 
twenty religious youths from Merthyr resolved to proceed to 
Morlais Castle on the following Sunday morning, and to hold a 
prayer-meeting where Satan held his seat, if he had it anywhere. 
They ascended the hill by about half-past five o'clock ; but some 
scores of the men who met to drink and fight were there before 
them. The youths informed the fighting men that they had come 
to hold a prayer-meeting. The first effect of this intimation was 
a burst of laughter. But the young men were nerved to their 
purpose. One opened a Testament and read from it. Another 
gave out a hymn; and for the first time, probably, since the 
creation, the air on the height of Morlais Castle wafted the sound 
of holy psalmody to the vale below. Then came prayer. The 
fighting men were there. They listened in an orderly manner to 
what passed. Before long some rough faces were bathed in tears. 
In the end, the beer which was to have made them drunk was 
thrown away, and many vowed that they would never ascend 
Morlais Castle for such a purpose again. Who does not admire 
what Christianity can do for such men as the quarrymen above 
Bangor; and for such youths as the religious youths near 
Merthyr! 

Now we do not expect people who attend church or chapel in 
Belgravia to take the revival gatherings of Wales or Ireland as 
models of religious order. But we do wish that some good mea- 
sure of the faith, and earnestness, and self-sacrifice observable in 
these revival converts could be infused into our conventional 
Christianity. Nota few Episcopalian and Nonconformist congre- 
gations deeply need it. Bad taste in religion may be a very bad 
thing ; but there is One in whose sight it must be a very venial 
thing, if compared with the soulless pharisaical grimace which is 
made to pass for religion with so large a proportion of fashion- 
able Christians. ‘If the whole, or the greater number, of the 
‘disciples of Christianity were, with an earnest, unfailing resolu- 
‘tion of each, to combine that heaven should not withhold one 
‘ single influence which the very utmost effort of conspiring and 
* persevering supplication would obtain, it would be the sign of a 
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revolution of the world being at hand.’ Such was John Foster's 
opinion of what it would be good for Christians to do; and our 
revivalists have been conforming themselves, though uncon- 
ciously, to his wise judgment. We have seen the effect. ‘That a 
sifting time will come, and that tares will be found among the 
wheat we are prepared to expect. But we feel confident the 
wheat will be found to be there, and in large measure. 


Art. IV.—Complément de de 1830. Etablissements a Créer 
dans les Pays Transatlantiques. Avenir du Commerce et de 
PIndustrie Belge. Bruxelles. 1860. 


BELGIvM is a little country with a big heart. It has an historical 
reputation which, through many adversities and struggles, it has 
done nothing to discredit. In old times, when its bounds were 
wider, and the circumstances of Europe wholly different, it had a 
considerable trade. Everything is large or small by comparison, 
and by comparison ancient Belgium, resolved back into its 
duchies, comtés, and marquisates, was one of the most flourishing 
spots on the map of Europe. We recognise the fact with plea- 
sure; but we also recognise a tendency in modern Belgian 
writers to make more of it than it deserves. By modern Belgian 
writers we do not mean the few Flemish authors who yet linger 
above the horizon, and who, for the most part, are weighty in 
tone and grave in purpose ; but those who write in French, and 
who carry to its height that spirit of feverish exaggeration which 
seems to be an elementary condition of all French books that are 
addressed to sober topics, from histories down to guide-books, 
with certain distinguished and conspicuous exceptions. The 
French language is undoubtedly a calamity to Belgium. It has 
brought with it a taste for finery in literature, and for national 
glorification, which would have revolted the manlier natures of 
the grand old worthies, the Baldwins and the Arteveldes, whom 
popes feared and emperors flattered. There is enough to be 
proud of in the annals of the Low Countries without claiming 
for them the origin of all the arts, or setting up their herves, 
painters, orators and poets as having been in advance of the 
civilization of the world. Perhaps we should do rightly, remem- 
bering the inspiration, if we regarded such descriptions as mere 
rhetorical excesses; but they vitiate history not the less on that 
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account. ‘The vice comes direct from France, and it is common, 
more or less, to all races in whom imagination is paramount to 
reason. The Irish exhibit it in full Oriental luxuriance. We 
have a luminous example in O'Halloran, an Hibernian historian 
of repute, who, desirous of tracing his native tongue to the 
remotest antiquity, fixes its original seat in Paradise, where, he 
assures us, it was spoken by the angels. But this kind of recon- 
dite Gasconading does not sit naturally on the Belgians, and is 
’ really unworthy of them. Their character approximates more 
nearly to the Teutonic than the Gallic type. They are more in- 
clined to be serious than frivolous. They combine some of the 
most remarkable attributes of the French and English, with a 
nearer affinity to the latter than the former; gaiety tempered by 
prudence, solid energy lighted up by a lively temperament, skill 
beyond other nations in particular pursuits, and a steadfast love 
of free institutions. In England we are accustomed to look upon 
the Belgians as upon a branch of our own family, which, however 
remote in habits and associations, is closely allied to us in sym- 
pathy; while in Belgium the popular ambition to raise the 
country into a little England has passed into a proverb. <A people 
so happily constituted need not have recourse to French plumes 
to set off their historic costume, which would show a hundred- 
fold more nobly if it were divested of all foreign ornament. 
Vaunting comparisons between Old Flanders and the gorgeous 
republics of Tyre and Venice, or glowing pictures of what 
Antwerp was three hundred years ago, are beside the purpose of 
a practical appeal to present means and future opportunities. 
The less matter-of-fact statements are encumbered and obscured 
by tropes and episodes the better. Ostentatious references to the 
magnificence of the past are far from being necessary to impress 
the reader with a sense of the mercantile genius of modern 
Belgium, or with a conviction that the people ought to endeavour 
to extend their commerce. Not only are the conditions of a 
former greatness not necessary to the establishment of a claim to 
the right to become great in the future, but it may be fairly 
questioned whether the spectacle of a country creating by its 
innate vigour a prosperity it never enjoyed before, is not more 
interesting and instructive than that of a country seeking to 
recover its by-gone renown. Belgium, in her peculiar relations 
with the past and the present, realizes, in some degree, both these 
situations. She never can become a leading political state ; but 
there is no reason why, with her arts, and her perseverance, and 
her proud memories to urge her onwards, she should not become 
an important commercial power. Her ambition points in that 
direction, and circumstances favour the development of her re- 
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sources. Toaccomplish these ends, however, she must think and 
act like a new country, with new ideas, new views, and the hope- 
fulness, vigour, and freshness of youth. 

Belgium dates from 1830, and not an hour sooner. For the 
purposes that enter into the action of governments, internally or 
externally, she had no existence before that time. In the con- 
sideration, therefore, of any subject concerning her condition or 
policy, we must be careful not to entangle ourselves in any tradi- 
tions of Flemish glories, but leave them mute and dreamy in the 
old tapestries of the old town halls, and in the wonderful little 
gilt pictures, and marvellous altar-pieces, and miraculous carvings 
that mark a certain deeply interesting period, both in the history 
of art and the Netherlands, but have no more to do with the 
history of Belgium Proper, than the statue of the Champion of 
Southampton has to do with the fleet of the great steam company 
now plying between that port and India. From this point of 
1830 then, we must start upon our inquiry into the material con- 
dition and prospects of Belgium; and from this point we must 
discard all poetical raptures, and discuss our affairs like men of 
business. 

What, then, do we find in and after 1830? That the people, 
engrossed by the toils and cares of a political deliverance which 
they had themselves achieved, could not find time to attend to 
their trade; and consequently, left it to take care of itself. They 
were thinking too much of their political organization to look 
after mills and factories. At a time when it was of the last 
importance to the country to make provision for the protection of 
its substantial interests, the attention of the whole population, 
without distinction of class or occupation, was carried off in other 
directions, Everybody was absorbed by the last scrap of news, 
the last demonstration of popular feeling, the thousand and one 
small but significant incidents that agitated the entire body of 
society from house to house, the riots and manifestoes of the 
manufacturing towns, the almost daily duels that converted the 
clubs at Ghent into hostile camps, the Dutch ship with its 
menacing flag at the mouth of the Scheldt, the violent zeal of the 
reduced Orange party, the establishment of a new electoral scheme 
and free representation, and the thought that was uppermost in 
all minds, the founding of a constitution, having at its head a 
king who should reign by the will of the people, instead of a 
constitution which consisted of a people living by the will of the 
king. The cultivation of commercial and industrial pursuits, 
which, after all, are most successfully fostered by time and peace, 
experiment and tranquil observation, was, in. short, set aside by 
more urgent considerations, and the intelligence and energies of 
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the country were for a long period swamped in the struggles of 
party. Even those who most fully recognised the necessity of 
laying the foundations of future stability, and who most desired 
that the material prosperity of the country should keep pace with 
its political progress, were obliged to abandon all attempts to 
accomplish their object, from want of time, means, and oppor- 
tunities. Hence the hasty and fragmentary legislation which was 
intended to be merely provisional, and which, never having been 
revised, systematized, or consolidated, remains to this day a 
monument of patch-work and disorder. And hence the stagnation 
that settled down upon trade and manufactures, caused in the 
first instance by the shock of revolution, and afterwards pro- 
longed by a state of things that afforded no security, and held 
out no hope to enterprise or skill. 

Perhaps these results were unavoidable in the circumstances 
that broke up the composite kingdom of the Netherlands. Doubt 
and fear may be expected to track the first footsteps of a new 
power that has been raised upon the ruins of an old one. There 
is always in such cases a sense of instability, an apprehension of 
what is to follow, a reluctance to extend mercantile operations 
under an authority which has not yet given guarantees of perma- 
nence. Even an infant colony offers more direct incentives to 
exertion, and is impeded by fewer obstacles ; for in the colony pro- 
gress is a necessity, everything is done by the people themselves for 
their own benefit, there are no pre-existing interests to conciliate, 
no compromises to be entered into, and no conspiracies from 
within to be guarded against. In Belgium, the whole course of 
the Government has been a course of unexampled difficulties, de- 
manding the wisest statesmanship in respect to what it was safe 
to do, and the most sagacious reserve in respect to what it was 
unsafe to attempt openly, however desirable to be done. It was 
like navigating a ship through a maze of shoals and sunken 
rocks, with an impatient crew on board. The show of authority, 
so necessary to the maintenance of discipline, was, above all 
things, to be avoided ; the constitution was to be made to work 
out its improvements without any obtrusive display ; and order 
and confidence were to be re-established by such silent measures 
as would allow them to seem to come round in the natural order 
of events. How successfully these ends have been accomplished, 
is at this time hardly so much a matter for observation as a matter 
of history. Belgium has long passed out of her political crisis, 
and now reposes securely on her domestic institutions. She enjoys 
some advantages which are denied to the older kingdoms of 
Europe. A liberal constitution and a free press yield her a rich 
recompence for the pangs of dismemberment she suffered thirty 
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years ago. But her trade droops. In this direction alone she 
betrays weakness and inactivity. Not that her trade has gone on 
declining during thirty years, but that it has not increased in a 
ratio corresponding with her progress in other respects. The com- 
parative advance she has made is remarkable; but it is more 
remarkable that she has not made a greater advance. Much of 
this languor may, of course, be referred to the panic which 
outlived all causes of panic, to the depletion of the commercial 
system by the exodus of ships and industry that followed the re- 
volution, and to the pre-occupation, so to speak, of the Govern- 
ment. But there were, and still are, other influences in opera- 
tion, which have retarded, and which continue to retard, the ma- 
terial progress of the country quite as effectually as the separation 
from Holland, and the settlement of a new kingdom. 

These influences must be traced to the merchants and manu- 
facturers themselves, who are notoriously deficient in the qualities 
indispensable to success. They are proverbially timid, vacil- 
lating, and indolent; and equally unfitted to battle against ad- 
versity and to profit by fortunate occasions. When they do 
venture upon a speculation, they are always ready to abandon it, 
if it does not turn out advantageous at once. A wide field, a 
distant investment, a bold risk, are quite beyond the range of 
their calculations. They enter upon their undertakings with ap- 
prehension, and give them up on the first alarm of failure. 
Courage, expansive views, and the spirit of enterprise, to which 
the merchant princes and maritime chiefs of the old republics 
owed their command of the seas and their vast wealth, may be 
looked for in vain amongst the commercial classes of Belgium. 
It is the same abroad and at home. The external signs of life- 
lessness are as striking as the internal. One of the rarest pheno- 
mena to be discovered anywhere, in or out of Europe, is a Bel- 
gian merchant settled in a foreign land. From organ-grinding 
and cookery up to the largest operations in the markets and 
exchanges, there is hardly a habitable nook in the world in which 
you will not find Swiss, Italians, French, Germans, and English ; 
but Belgians, in any capacity, turning circumstances to account 
in other countries, are as scarce as white crows. Even the consuls, 
who could effectually promote the extension of the national com- 
merce, never trouble their heads about it ; partly, perhaps, because 
they are not paid well enough to be interested in it, and partly, 
also, because those who ought to be interested in it are as indif- 
ferent about it as they are themselves. The picture is not flatter- 
ing; but itis none of ours. The original from which it is copied, 
in subdued tints, is by a native artist. 

The publication whose title we have given at the head of this 
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article, and which evidently comes from an extremely well-in- 
formed source, bears frank, and, as it appearsto us, very impor- 
tant and timely testimony to the character of the Belgian mer- 
chant. The object of the work is to show how the commerce of 
the country has lagged behind its political progress, and to indicate 
the means by which it may be awakened and animated to exertion. 
It falls obviously within the province of such a work to depict 
the supineness and incapacity through which the material interests 
of the kingdom have hitherto suffered so severely; and the 
writer has performed his office of censorship with candour and 
good sense. He points out plainly where the fault lies; as, for 
example, in the case of Antwerp, whose decadence need not wait 
to be proved by figures. ‘Nature, he says, ‘has done much for 
‘ Antwerp ; it is for us to do the remainder, but we do nothing. 
‘Up to this time we have solved only one half of the problem ; 
‘we know how to produce, but we don’t know how to sell.’ 

The idea launched in the volume is of a thoroughly practical 
nature, and the work is written, for the most part, in lan- 
guage of corresponding clearness and sobriety. But it is 
not wholly free from that vice of exaggeration to which 
we have alluded. The seductions of the French school are 
too powerful even for this sensible writer, who cannot resist 
the temptation to run into heroics about by-gone glories that 
have nothing on earth to do with his subject, and to indulge 
in flourishes about the creation of a naval power which neither 
he, nor we, nor, we presume, anybody else, will live to see ac- 
complished. ‘These deviations, however, into the airy domains 
of imagination are fortunately trivial and exceptional, and do not 
affect the value of the writer's statements, or the importance of 
the main proposition he puts forward, which is supported by a 
large mass of facts, presented with accuracy, and sustained in 
their application by arguments at once forcible and temperate. 
We do not overrate the merits of the publication in saying that 
we have seldom read a treatise relating to commerce and shipping 
so closely packed with useful information, so lucid in details, and 
so attractive in style. 

The subject is not here investigated for the first time. So far 
back as 1855 the Duke of Brabant brought it under the consi- 
deration of the Legislature, urging the necessity of adopting ener- 
getic measures for the advancement of the interests of trade. 
From that time to the present his Royal Highness has frequently, 
and in various ways, laboured to promote the same object; and 
so recently as February last, when the Budget for Foreign Affairs 
was before the Senate, he spoke at great length upon the com- 
mercial prospects of the country. He showed that the special 
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commerce, which really represents the proper movement of 
Belgium, has been trebled since 1836; and he wisely reminded the 
assembly, in presence of this fact, that progress, to be maintained, 
requires incessant efforts. He pointed out the increase of manu- 
factures in surrounding countries, by which those who ten years 
ago were consumers of Belgian products, are now rapidly becom- 
ing rivals. ‘The nearest markets,’ he observed, ‘ are likely to be 
‘lost to some of our great industries. A visible alteration has 
‘taken place in our fabrication of linen and cotton goods; our 
‘machinery, iron, and rails are now chiefly sent to Spain, Italy, 
‘and Russiv. Our circle of action thus extends far, and it ought 
‘to extend farther. The activity of our workshops, the welfare 
‘of our workmen, the fortunes of our commerce depend upon it. 
‘If, from various causes, certain markets near us, and of easy 
‘access, should become less accessible, others are open to us, fur- 
‘ther off it is true, but much more extensive, and which in a few 
‘years, thanks to railways, steamers, and the electric telegraph, 
‘ will be easily accessible to those who will take the wise precau- 
‘tion to effect a footing there.’ The suggestion thrown out in 
this passage, and elaborated in the course of an able speech, is 
completely developed in the work before us. The Complément 
del Guvre de 1830 is, in fact, the theory of the Duke of Brabant 
expounded and illustrated ; and if we may not venture to say that 
it is directly inspired by his Royal Highness, we certainly shall 
not be wrong in saying that it accurately embodies his Royal 
Highness’s views. 

The case of Belgium is clearly stated in the few words we have 
quoted, to which nothing can be added but statistical evidences, 
and the remedy to be applied. The countries that used to take 
her manufactures formerly—such as Austria, Russia, the Rhenish 
Provinces, and the North of France—are now manufacturing for 
themselves, and not only closing their own markets upon her, but 
rapidly absorbing those distant markets in which the Belgian pro- 
ducer might otherwise hope to repair his losses. We have merely 
to imagine this action carried out to its ultimate results, and we 
shall see the trade of Belgium annihilated, or, at best, contracted 
to its home markets, if even they can be maintained against such 
formidable competition. It is to avert this possible contingency 
that the Duke of Brabant proposes to open a trade with China. 

The proposal is perfectly legitimate. All countries possessing 
power and opportunity have endeavoured to secure outlets for 
their superabundant industry. We need not go to history for 
proofs. Europe abounds in‘examples at the present moment: 
England in her great colonial establishments ; I'rance and Spain 
in Cochin China; Holland, always extending her markets, and 
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now going in search of customers to Australia; Prussia, in defence 
of her industry, seeking to divert her imports, hitherto conveyed 
by way of Bremen, to her own ports of Stettin and Dantzic; 
Austria, whose means of production far exceed her means of 
exportation, making costly railroads to bring her only available 
port into communication with the rest of the empire, and organiz- 
ing expeditions to discover new markets; and Sweden, not 
satisfied with her large trade in ore, turning iron manufacturer 
and exporter, for the sake of imparting activity to a wider circle 
of native interests. In different ways, tending to a common 
end, these are all instances of the same principle. 

The commercial expedition to Japan, China, and Siam, con- 
templated in the spring of last year by Prussia, but retarded by 
the war in Italy, points the course which it is suggested Belgium 
should take ; but the writer before us goes a little farther. He 
argues from the results which have followed the Sardinian par- 
ticipation in the campaigns in the Crimea, that Belgium might, 
in like manner, advance her objects by joining England and 
France against China. If Belgium were to act upon this advice, 
she would commit a grave blunder. There is not a particle of 
analogy between the two cases. Sardinia had a great oppression 
on her border, crying aloud for redress ; she had historical wrongs 
to repair, which gave her a right to co-operate with the liberal 
powers of Europe; and she was, moreover, collaterally interested 
in the issue of the war. Belgium can set up no equivalent 
reasons for desiring to join the allies against China. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be as unjustifiable in principle as it would be 
damaging to the very object she has in view. If she wishes to 
extend her commerce, she must cultivate peace. War is costly ; 
and Belgium is manifestly not in a position to incur a certain 
increase of expenditure in pursuit of a problematical good. The 
English Parliament has already voted nearly a million of money 
for the expenses of the current year in China, and contributed 
nearly 26,000 men, France supplying a force of about half that 
number for the approaching campaign. To what extent could 
Belgium hope to aid an expedition, barely begun, on so stupen- 
dous a scale? And would it not be a sounder policy for her to 
economize her strength so that she may outstrip, or possibly 
anticipate, Prussia, in the Japanese waters, than to drain her 
resources that she might emulate the career of Sardinia, by which 
she has nothing to gain ? 

But Prussia is not the only Power that is looking out for 
markets in Japan and China. Denmark is resolved to send out 
a commercial commission under the escort of a couple of frigates ; 
and Sweden, Norway, and Naples, and, there is reason to believe, 
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even Turkey herself, are preparing to follow the example. The 
proceedings of Russia, however, in that direction are the most 
remarkable of all. 

Availing herself, as we learn from the work before us, of the 
iron and the engines, and even of the engineers of Belgium, 
Russia is busily occupied in constructing lines of roads, which, 
‘when completed, will unite her centres of population with her 
mineral districts, and thus finally enable her to supply with her 
own manufactures, not only her own widely scattered populations, 
but the remote markets of China and Japan. Even at this 
moment she is forming direct channels of communication between 
Siberia and China, and extending her coast line to the southward 
in the Gulf of Tartary. The real end of these efforts is not, as is 
generally supposed, territorial acquisition, but the extension of 
her commercial relations with an empire computed to contain 
between three and four hundred millions of people. With a view 
to facilitate this gigantic trade, she has laid down three main 
routes. The first proceeds by way of Kiachta, opening up 
Central and Western Siberia to the produce of China, which may 
be easily transported from thence to Germany and the north of 
Europe, when the adjustment of the several tariffs shall have 
rendered the transit practicable; the second route conducts 
Russian commerce to the Amoor, a point of incalculable impor- 
tance; and the third, issuing from Western China, traverses 
Independent Tartary in the direction of the Caspian Sea, which 
it would be no very wonderful achievement for the prodigious 
ambition of the Muscovite to connect, by canal or railroad, with 
the Black Sea. These mighty schemes, whether destined for 
final accomplishment or not, are undoubtedly contemplated by 
Russia; and seeing that she has recently established consulates 
in Australia and the isles of the South, we are justified in con- 
cluding that, if she fail to effect the whole of her designs, it 
will not be from want of energy and perseverance. 

In the midst of this general activity, within and without, Bel- 
gium alone is sitting with folded arms. The neighbouring 
States are in constant motion, hunting up new vents for their 
productions, and adapting their trade to the altered condition 
of things which surrounding operations have called into exis- 
tence, and are daily modifying; but Belgium remains passive. 
A loose notion of the lassitude into which she has permitted her 
foreign trade to fall may be formed from one or two leading facts. 
The exportations of Belgium in 1857, to France, amounted in 
actual value to about 158,000,000 of francs, while her exports to 
Asia, Africa, and America, during the same period, were under 
37,000,000. The city of Hamburg alone carries on three times 
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the amount of trade with countries out of Europe that is carried 
on by the whole of Belgium ; and Antwerp, which, from its situa- 
tion, ought to be one of the most flourishing ports of Europe, is 
almost exclusively occupied in the transit of the raw produce 
which is sent into Germany by the United States. 

Under such circumstances, to look to China for the means of 
recruiting the shattered strength of the country is, probably, the 
most judicious course of treatment that could be recommended. 
The physician who prescribes it is well acquainted with the con- 
dition of his patient, and knows exactly the remedy most likely 
to have a restorative effect. Of all places in which an indefinitely 
increasing sale of European manufactures may, one day or 
another, be expected, China offers the best chances of success. 
Her surface is immense, and no conceivable limit can be placed 
on the extent of business which, once placed on a secure footing, 
might be transacted with her population. No doubt there are 
some impediments to be overcome before this El Dorado of com- 
merce can be attained ; but they are not insuperable. The whole 
history of China, in reference to her relations with other countries, 
is a history of violated laws, broken pledges, and outrageous in- 
consistencies. In our dealings with the Chinese there is nothing 
certain but uncertainty ; so that, whatever steady and dogged per- 
sistence it may require to maintain a permanent trade in China, 
we need never despair of being able to make good our position in 
the first instance. The Chinese profess, it is true, a policy of 
jealous isolation ; but in the face of that profession we find them 
more constantly and assiduously engaged in commercial con- 
nexions with Europe than any other country on the face of the 
earth, outside the pale of what we call civilization. In less than 
three centuries and a half China has made the entire tour of the 
commercial world, and been busily engaged in trade with Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Russia, England, the United States, and the 
North of Germany. The narrative of these transactions will be 
found succinctly related by our Belgian author; but they do not 
directly concern us here, with the exception of the recent pro- 
ceedings of Russia which concern all nations trading, or seeking 
to trade with China, and the English in particular. 

A glance at the map will enable any person to perceive that 
the great desert of Shamo or Gobi stretches between Kiachta, on 
the Russian border, and the productive centre of China, and that 
the only route to Pekin from Kiachta lies across those wild 
sandy plains and over the mountains by which they are partially 
enclosed. To remedy that serious inconvenience, the Russians 
‘had long cherished the design of extending their boundary to the 
bank of the Amoor. During the Crimean war it was rumoured 
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that they had actually accomplished their purpose ; but the gulf 
was swept by the allied squadron, and not a trace of a Russian 
establishment could be discovered. It seems that the plan was 
quite ready for execution, but that the Russians prudently waited 
until their hands were liberated by the Treaty of Paris, and then, 
without losing an hour, pushed their Siberian frontier along the 
whole length of the northern bank of the Amoor to the sea, esta- 
blishing one fortress, Strelotschnai, at its very spring, where it is 
formed by the confluence of two streams, and another, Nicho- 
laevsk, at its embouchure, together with a line of intermediate 
Cossack stations for the construction of military roads to connect 
this new acquisition with the interior. The question naturally 
arises, how did it come to pass that the Emperor of China, so 
sensitive to foreign intrusions, permitted this violence to be per- 
petrated with impunity? The answer is to be found in the fact 
that at that time he was menaced by a formidable insurrection in 
his dominions, and was not in a situation to declare war against 
Russia, For that reason, observes our author, and perhaps also 
in the hope of securing the aid of Russia in case of extremity, his 
Celestial Majesty concluded a treaty with the Czar on the 28th 
May, 1858, by which the limits of the Russian Empire were ex- 
tended along the whole length of the Amoor, and eastward to the 
sea in a direct line along the ;forty-eighth parallel of latitude, 
Nicholaevsk has already risen into importance; Chinese, American, 
German, and Russian houses are established in the port; a re- 
gular service of packet-boats plies between it and San Francisco ; 
and the coal mines in the neighbouring island of Saghai, which, 
although not ceded by treaty, have been taken possession of by 
the unceremonious Muscovite, are contributing powerfully to the 
development of the Russian marine in those waters. Nor is this 
all. The coast-line of frontier is already turned to account, 
and a little below the Amoor, close to Alexandrovsk, a great 
naval establishment, or, as the writer before us describes it, a 
new Sebastopol, is in course of formation; and if a letter from 
the Yellow Sea, dated in July last, may be credited, it is in the 
contemplation of the Chinese Government to cede to its for- 
midable ally the whole coast of Corea, We must not believe 
everything we hear about Russian progress in this quarter; but 
wonders grow upon us so rapidly, that it is not safe to be too 
sceptical. General Mouravieff, who negotiated the treaty of 
1858, in honour of which he has been advanced to the title of 
Mouravieff-Amoorski, has gone to China to lay down a telegraph 
for bringing the two empires into permanent communication ; 
relays of posts are to be set up between Pekin and Kiachta, by 
which the interval may be traversed in fifteen days; and it is 
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asserted that at the present moment the distance between St. 
Petersburg and Pekin, which is certainly above 5000 English 
statute miles, can be accomplished in twenty-five or twenty-six 
days. Still more alarming are the speculations which our intelli- 
gent Belgian writer founds upon these Russian movements. 


‘The ports of Corea have this advantage over those of the Amoor, 
that they are not blocked up by ice during a part of the year. Mis- 
tress of that kingdom, Russia would be able in two or three days to 
disembark an army at the mouth of the Peiho; and in less than a 
fortnight, to march her troops upon Pekin. Not content with these 
immense advantages, she continues to make energetic efforts to obtain 
access to Japan. England regards this rapid development of Russian 
power with a jealous and unquiet eye.’ 


We need not follow the imaginary future of a Russian army 
profiting by the domestic crisis, and penetrating to the heart of 
China. The first conditions of the magnificent project are yet to 
be accomplished. Without stopping to question the correctness 
of the statement, that, having disembarked her troops at the 
mouth of the Peiho, she could march to Pekin in a fortnight, it 
will be enough to demur to the disembarkation. It is Mrs. Glass’s 
hare, concerning the catching whereof, and not the cooking, 
we entertain a doubt. Russia must first become ‘mistress’ of 
Corea and the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, before she could descend upon the 
Peiho with the ease and facility indicated ; and as we do not 
believe in the likelihood of any such achievement, we have no 
fear that the result apprehended by our author will ever take place 
—at least in the way here mapped out. But we fully concur 
with him in the opinion that the proceedings of Russia are 
highly suspicious. ‘The fact, however, is not new to us. The 
jealous and uneasy eye to which he alludes, has long been fixed 
upon that neighbourhood. 

The possibility of Russia being assisted in her invasion of 
China by one or other of the contending parties, suggests a re- 
flection as to what course ought to be taken by other nations in 
reference to the insurrection, keeping in view the ultimate esta- 
blishment of commercial relations. Some writers have maintained 
that the Western Powers ought to make common cause with the 
rebels, because they appear, or affect, to be animated by more 
friendly sentiments towards strangers than the Imperialists, and 
might be influenced in their subsequent negotiations with us by 
a grateful sense of the services we had rendered them. But it 
has been truly observed that the gratitude of Asiatics is no more 
to be relied upon than their promises; and, in this particular 
case, it may be taken for granted that, if the Western Powers 
undertook the quarrel of the insurgents, Russia would espouse 
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the Imperial cause, and the disorder which at present prevails 
would thus be deepened into chaos. The writer of this work on 
Belgium lays down the doctrine that Europeans and Americans 
should remain strictly neutral. As a general proposition, no 
man who is at all acquainted with the subject would, pro- 
bably, be found-to dissent from his doctrine; but our author 
works it out in a manner which lays the axe to the root 
of the whole commercial policy his book is intended to en- 
force. This principle of non-intervention, he says, has not 
been respected ; and then he goes on to instance the sale of 
steamboats and arms to the Imperialists by English and Ame- 
rican houses. It would seem, from this, that the writer holds 
non-intervention, or neutrality, to consist not only in refraining 
from all hostile interference, but in the prohibition of a trade in 
the munitions or appliances of war. It is not necessary to 
inquire whether the doctrine of non-intervention in this sense is 
applicable to the case of China, since it may be reasonably 
doubted whether it would now be put into practice, except under 
a very liberal interpretation, in cases that come home immediately 
to our own interests. ‘There are some persons in England who 
denounce the export of coal to France in time of war, as furnish- 
ing arms to the enemy. But nobody doubts that if France did 
not get coal from us, she would get it elsewhere ; and if we could 
not prevent her from getting it, the prohibition would only inflict 
a loss upon ourselves without doing the slightest mischief to her. 
And if this be true, or even partially true, of a war in which we, 
or Belgium, might become directly involved with a neighbouring 
State, how much more true must it not be with reference to a 
war thousands of miles off, in which we have no concern what- 
ever, one way or the other ? 

Besides, it is not very clearly defined, and never has been clearly 
defined, and must always be open to fluctuation, what is and is 
not contraband of war. ‘The discoveries of science, the diffusion 
of free-trade principles, the changes in the relations of countries, 
and a variety of other circumstances, are in constant operation to 
alter the catalogue of contraband articles. No general rule can 
be laid down on the subject, and nothing can be affirmed with 
certainty but the fact that no production is contraband of war 
until it is declared to be so. The prohibition must be distinct, 
and the articles must be defined. Mr. Pitt, for example, laid 
down coal expressly as not being contraband of war. That was 
before coal became an important item in steam warfare. But it 
must be observed that he also exempted cables, anchors, sail- 
cloth, and sundry other things which were quite as essential to the 
navigation and working of men-of-war as coal is to steamers. A 
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further illustration of the fickleness of this matter of contraband 
by which our mercantile interests have hitherto been encumbered, 
is shown in the.circumstance that Lord Stowell afterwards laid 
down every one of these articles as contraband which Mr. Pitt 
had excepted, although they certainly had not become more 
dangerous, but rather less so, in the interval. In the late 
Crimean war we had a still more palpable illustration of the same 
thing, the Crown lawyers having held coal to be contraband of 
war, while it was excluded from the proclamation in which the 
contraband articles were enumerated. 

Notwithstanding the reserve which our author desires to impose 
upon the traffic with the belligerents, we are under no alarm as 
to the soundness of his views respecting general commerce. The 
principles of free-trade are safe in his hands. The objects which 
he thinks the Western Powers ought to insist upon, in treating 
with the Chinese Government, embrace every condition essential 
to the establishment of a perfectly unrestricted intercourse: the 
loyal execution of all treaties concluded with Europeans, the 
repeal of all. articles of the penal code inflicting penalties for 
trading with barbarians, the recognition of the right of the 
Western Powers to be represented at Pekin, and to exercise 
facilities of commerce equal to those enjoyed by Russia, and 
free permission for Europeans to travel, and buy, and sell in all 
parts of the Empire, and to profess, and even, if they think proper, 
to teach their religion. The treaty of Tien-tsin includes substan- 
tially nearly the whole of these concessions. Whenever we succeed 
in procuring its ratification, the effect will be to open China, not 
to the English and French only, but to the civilized world. The 
Chinese authorities appear to have recognised this result as ne- 
cessarily flowing from the treaty, in some communications which 
passed in October last, between them and M. Egremont, who 
was sent over by the Belgian Government to obtain for Belgium 
similar advantages to those which were about to be granted to 
England and France. After much delay, as usual, M. Egremont 
received an official reply from the Chinese Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs, in which it is very distinctly stated that Belgium must 
‘simply wait’ until the treaties with England, France, and Ame- 
rica shall have been settled, and the new ports thrown open, and 
‘then, adds Ho Kwie-Tsing, ‘I will address myself to his 
“Majesty respecting your country, that the same privileges may 
‘be granted to you as are granted to them.’ Past experience, 
and still more emphatically the correspondence of the Chinese 
officials with Lord Elgin, leave little doubt of the fact that, 
whatever caprice or jealousy the Chinese may exhibit in their 
relations with barbarians, the practical course of their policy is to 
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place all European traders upon the same footing. All nations, 
therefore, are equally interested in the issue; and it is on this 
ground that the present writer claims for Belgium the privilege 
of assisting in the war. We have already expressed our opinion 
of that proposal ; but opinions differ, and, considered as a matter 
that admits of discussion, it may be satisfactory to explain the 
manner in which our author thinks that the co-operation between 
England, France, and Belgium could be put into motion. 

There are some Belgian battalions that could be spared without 
inconvenience for foreign service, and some officers of marine, at 
present wasting their manhood in the sun, having no useful em- 
ployment to occupy them, who might be appointed to command 
the battalions. The suggestion is, that this force should be 
shipped on board five or six steamers, which are at the disposal 
of the Government, and form a part of the squadron now gather- 
ing in the China Seas. Assuming that the English and French 
admirals agreed to take charge of these battalions, we are next 
invited to follow the course of the campaign. It plainly points 
to Pekin. The ambassadors were on their way to Pekin when 
they were cannonaded by the batteries at the mouth of the Peiho ; 
and the honour and interests of the countries they represented alike 
demand that the same ambassadors should proceed on the same 
mission, and accept no terms short of its unconditional accom- 
plishment. This peremptory line of action is forced upon us by 
the necessity of preserving the prestige of the European name, 
and also by the fact that, no matter what advantages we might 
gain by a compromise, the Chinese would consider themselves 
as masters so long as we left a single point in litigation. The 
best course, therefore, for all parties, is that which is most likely 
to be decisive; and if these incessant irritations, perfidies, and 
quarrels are ever to be brought to a conclusion, the mode which 
promises to be the most impressive must be considered the most 
desirable. We will, therefore, suppose ourselves fairly launched 
in the campaign, the details of which are here sketched in 
advance, as fortunes are forecast by magicians in a crystal. 

We first take possession of the archipelago of Chusan, where a 
convenient depot is established for war materials, the service of 
hospitals, &c.; and when the proper season arrives, the allied 
fleets land an adequate force at the mouth of the Peiho to de- 
stroy the defences of the river. We must assume the result to be 
everything we could wish. The allies have gained a glorious 
victory ; their flags float above the ruins of the ‘Takoo forts ; and 
the troops, flushed with triumph, advance into the interior, and 
take possession of Tien-tsin, a strategic point of vital importance, 
which will enable them to keep up constant communication 
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between the army and the fleet. From Tien-tsin it is only forty 
leagues to Pekin, over a flat country. To convey the conquering 
cohorts across this ground will be the work of a few hours. But 
the sovereign of countless millions, seeing that the invaders have 
carried fire and slaughter to this point with irresistible vigour, 
makes up his mind to submit, and save his capital. He capi- 
tulates ; and under the walls of 'Tien-tsin, memorable as the spot 
where the treaty was originally agreed to, the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars are down on their knees, ready to grant anything that may 
be asked. Itis too late; his Celestial Majesty is no longer in a 
situation to make propositions. It is for the allies to dictate 
terms now; and they will dictate them nowhere but in the 
capital. Their ambassadors, accordingly, surrounded by an 
imposing force, proceed to Pekin, and compel the Emperor to 
ratify the treaty, with such additional stipulations as circum- 
stances have rendered necessary. ‘To guard themselves, also, 
against future treachery, they resolve to oceupy Tien-tsin, not 
only until they obtain indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
but during a sufficient length of time to ensure the loyal fulfil- 
ment of the conditions of peace. 

This outline looks very like what may be reasonably expected 
to happen. If events do not terminate exactly in this way, they 
will probably issue in a result not very widely different. The 
sequel carries us into a more doubtful field of speculation. 

Belgium, in common with the other powers engaged in the expedi- 
tion, will become entitled to her proportionate share of the indem- 
nity to be paid by the Chinese on account of the cost of the war. 
Having settled this point, France and England will, in all likeli- 
hood, consider it necessary to take some step by which they may be 
enabled to secure the advantages they have gained, and protect 
themselves against any infringement of the engagements entered 
into by the Chinese Government. For this purpose they will 
severally take possession of portions of territory on the continent, 
or of islands off the coast ; which latter would be the preferable 
course, from the extreme difficulty of maintaining an establish- 
ment cn the continent in the face of a dense and hostile popula- 
tion. France would select a spot, perhaps, similar to Hong 
Kong, which it is stated to be her ambition to emulate; and 
England (we follow our author), doubtless considering it de- 
sirable, on account of the vastly increasing trade of Shanghai, to 
establish herself somewhere to the north of Canton, might re-secure 
possession of Chusan, not, however, without an ultimate view to 
the important island of Formosa, which, we may remark, lies 
considerably to the southward, and would be of less direct value 
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to her with reference to the trade of Shanghai, than as a per- 
manent station for the maintenance of a large force in the China 
Sea. 

And next comes Belgium. She, too, must have her territory ; 
and our author recommends that she should take possession of 
one of the islands lying in the embouchure of the Tang-tse-Kiang 
river, the great artery of Chinese commerce, and forming, with the 
Grand Canal, whose waters issue into it, the channel by which 
the produce of the south is transported to the north. We must 
give the writer credit for the exercise of a sound judgment in his 
selection of a locality ; the position is admirably chosen. If its 
safety could be only secured, it might probably be rendered the 
most influential European settlement on the whole coast, not 
only in a strategic point of view, literally commanding the water 
portals to the capital of the empire, but on account of the 
facilities it offers as a base of operations. for mercantile transac- 
tions. Occupied by a Belgian garrison, and guarded by two or 
three small vessels of war, it would suffice, if all matters went 
smoothly, to guarantee the legal execution of the treaties, and to 
protect Belgian merchants from the pirates which, as all the 
world knows, are very numerous and very terrible in those waters. 
Having thus taken all the requisite preliminary measures, Belgium 
would declare her island a free port ; by which it would be enabled 
to reflect back upon the national commerce similar advantages to 
those which Portugal derives from Macao, and England from 
Hong Kong. Much stress, too, is laid upon the prospect of 
opening up a trade, under the careful control of consuls or super- 
intendents, with the interior of the empire, by means of factories 
to be established on the populous banks of the great rivers. It 
is anticipated that, under such conditions, Belgian merchants 
would not be restrained from investing capital in the Chinese 
trade by their usual fears of distant ventures and slow returns. 
The transactions in which they would thus become engaged would, 
in fact, take place in their own markets, and the returns would 
be effected one year within another. 

We apprehend that the writer underrates the resources necessary 
to sustain such an establishment as he proposes. In times of 
repose, a few small vessels and a thousand troops might be 
ample; but we cannot calculate upon a continuance of tran- 
quillitvy, and still less upon that wholesome fear of European 
soldiers and steam navies, which he evidently, to some ex- 
tent, anticipates. In such cases it is necessary to be prepared for 
the worst. Whatis to be done for the protection of the island, 
and its affiliated establishments, in times of disturbance— 
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which, under Chinese rule, may break out at the most unexpected 
moment— 
‘ Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven was all tranquillity.’ 


It is as necessary to have the power of sending out an armament 

in case of need, as to have locks on your doors and bolts to your 

windows as a measure of precaution. ‘This consideration should 

not be overlooked in setting about the creation of a market for 

Belgian products in China and Japan. On the other hand, it is 

not to be forgotten that Belgium will derive important support in 

carrying out her commercial design from her association with 

more powerful flags. The interest of one will be the interest of 
all. It is a movement in common to a common end, and no 
European Power can, under such circumstances, be exposed to 
any hindrances or vexations in the prosecution of its trade, with- 

out naturally awakening the vigilance of the rest. 

How far the expenditure indispensable for the purpose will be 
approved by the public voice in Belgium is another question. 
The writer before us anticipates objections on all sides, It will 
be urged that ample protection for Belgian enterprise will be 
secured by the forces of England and France. But, apart from 
the absurdity of supposing that France and England would 
expend their blood and treasures to secure to other nations 
advantages which had cost them such heavy sacrifices to conquer 
for themselves, the function of taking care of itself is properly 
thrown upon every Power that enters into the trade. ‘ It is the 
‘duty of each government,’ says the author of this work, with a 
just sense of the responsibility of his country, ‘to give security 
‘and protection to its subjects in a foreign land, and, therefore, 
‘if we would enter the markets of China as becomes us, we owe 
‘it to ourselves to accept without hesitation our share in the com- 
‘mon burthens.’ 

Although there are not a few discouragements in the way of 
cultivating a quiet trade with the Chinese, there are, nevertheless, 
some specialities in their habits and character from which our 
author draws hopeful auguries. One of these is the remarkable 
fact that the revolutions in the interior of the empire never 
exercise any influence upon the commercial relations of the 
people. Exports and imports go on just the same, whether the 
empire is reposing in an Elysium of peace, or riven to its centre 
by civil wars. Within a period of two hundred years, China has 
witnessed no less than eight rebellions, and throughout the whole 
of these convulsions commerce was never in the ‘slightest degree 
affected. The same inexplicable suspension of the ordinary “law 
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of cause and effect has been strikingly manifested during the pro- 
gress of the present insurrection, trade having steadily risen to an 
unprecedented height of prosperity as the rebellion advanced. 
Commotions which elsewhere would paralyse the markets, here 
seem to inspire them with new life. In 1856, in spite of the 
cessation of the tea trade with Canton, and the financial crisis, 
the total of the transactions, including imports and exports, 
between England, India, and China, exceeded twenty millions 
sterling, and in the following year iucreased to upwards of twenty- 
two millions. Another hopeful circumstance is found in the 
decided tact and rare aptitude for business developed by the 
Chinese. Their love of litigation and genius for intrigue natu- 
rally lead them in this direction ; and they may be said in some 
sort to train up their children from infancy to mercantile habits 
of mind, as we can generally trace an element of calculation, or 
bargaining, or hazard ingeniously introduced into their toys and 
lays. 

Of all European nations, England, from her maritime ascend- 
ancy, her possessions in India and Australia, and her scattered 
colonial power, commands incomparably the largest trade with 
China. A return of the merchant vessels of Europe and America 
that entered the ports of China in 1850 gives a total of 645, of 
which 374 were English, which is much below the average pro- 
portion of the last ten years. The English trade with China may 
be divided under four heads: First, the direct trade between 
England and China; second, between India and China; third, 
between Australia and China; and fourth, between China and the 
United States by English ships or English houses. Australia 
and the United States purchase tea by bills upon London, which 
bills are in reality paid by Australian gold and American cotton 
imported into England. We have no means before us of esti- 
mating the exact value of the trade carried on under either of 
these heads, but the English and India trade may be briefly 
indicated. 

In 1842 the value of the English manufactures exported direct 
from England to China amounted to 969,3811., and the value of 
China produce imported direct into England, to 9,956,200. From 
that time to the Ist of January, 1859—a period of eleven years— 
the English exports have more than doubled, amounting in 1858 
to the sum of 2,876,4471., the Chinese imports being 7,043,0001. 

In 1842 the value of the exports from India to China was 
2,883,7641., and from China to India 566,805. In 1858 the 
exports from India amounted to 9,366,8001., and from China, to 
915,0001. The opium alone imported into China from India in 
the latter year amounted to §,241,032/. It will be seen that 
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there is an enormous disproportion between the imports and 
exports of China, in her relations with India, and the balance of 
trade exhibits the same tendency in the direct transactions with 
England. The whole of our commerce with China, under the 
four heads, has been estimated at eighty millions sterling ; but is 
probably much more, and is certainly augmenting. When it is 
recollected that this trade is limited to a few spots on the coast, 
we cannot be surprised at the enthusiasm inspired by the prospect 
of its extension to the interior. Well may our Belgian author 
exclaim, ‘ Think what this movement might become, if the whole 
empire were opened up to the commerce of Europe!’ 

But he reminds us that, considerable as our transactions are 
with China, there is a power making rapid strides to get a-head of 
us. That power, we need hardly say, is Russia. It is impossible to 
ascertain the éxtent of the Russian trade with the Celestial Empire. 
Russia does not wear her statistics on her sleeve for English or 
Belgian daws to peck at, and we can only guess at the whole by 
one or two items that have strayed abroad. It appears that in 1770, 
that is to say, ninety years ago, the whole of the Chinese trade 
that passed through Kiachta amounted to the value of 28,000,000 
of francs ; it now amounts to 90,000,000 or 100,000,000. Between 
the lst of January and the Ist of October, 1857, the transit of tea 
from China into the Russian Empire, by way of Kiachta, was 
109,048 chests ; showing an increase on the corresponding period 
of the preceding year of 19,458 chests. The tea transported by 
water within the same period showed an increase of 7835 chests, 
These items are not very alarming in themselves, but they derive 
- importance from their progressive augmentation. Our author 
does not disguise his conviction that Russia is seeking an as- 
cendancy in China which, if not arrested or counteracted, may 
prove disastrous to the whole commerce of Europe in the East. 
Without affecting indifference to the aggressive policy of Russia, 
we think the danger apprehended from it is considerably ex- 
aggerated. 

Russia is the only power that has encroached upon the territory 
of China. For two centuries she has taken advantage of the 
internal distractions to extend her frontiers in the direction of 
Pekin. This looks like the first footsteps of a more ambitious 
design. But a Russian conquest of China is a thing not to be 
contemplated. If it were practicable, it would, no doubt, be 
attended by calamitous results ; and it is quite true, as the author 
of this work observes, that the general interest requires that 
Europe should endeavour to do for Asia, with respect to the 
distribution of States, what she has aimed at doing for herself. 
An Asiatic equilibrium, or balance of power, in a certain large 
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sense, is as important in the one case as in the other, now that 
so many commercial interests are clustering in that quarter of the 
world. But, with all the superiority of her position on the Amoor, 
her long track of inland frontier, and her inaccessibility to attack 
except from the Japanese waters, we hold the conquest of China, 
or of any considerable part of China by Russia, to be a mere 
dream. The country is too vast, and the population too great. 
And if it were conquered, it could not be held. The people, what- 
ever concessions they might make to an invading army, would 
assuredly rise like a mighty tide upon the track of the foe, and 
close the country behind him as he advanced. Even supposing 
that Russia could succeed in conveying a powerful army from her 
dreary Siberia into the rich plains of central China, the farther 
she went the less chance she would have of securing her victories. 
Her hopes of ultimate conquest would diminish with every rood 
of ground she won ; and to that doomed force might be confidently 
applied a prophecy which was lately very frequently uttered in 
England —that not a man of them would live to return home 
again. 

In proportion, however, to the danger of Russian occupation, 
military or commercial. is the obvious necessity for the cultivation 
of.a trade with China ty other countries. The best way to check 
Russian influence is to outbid it in the market. But there is no 
time to be lost. First come first served is a maxim which applies 
with equal force to the great and small affairs of life; and the 
geographical situation of Russia gives her advantages in this 
tespect which great resources and incessant activity alone can 
counterbalance. The territory she has acquired from China, 
extending to the sea, embraces not only the mouth of the Amoor, 
but the whole of the country 4° to the south of that point, down 
to the Fish River. She thus commands, in an undulating line of 
frontier from east to west, the entire of the north of China, having 
Pekin, so to speak, within a few hours’ journey. To compete 
with this formidable position, the other European Powers have 
only three trading stations, all isolated and remote from the 
Russian establishments: Shanghai, midway on the eastern coust, 
the most northern of all the European settlements, and Hong 
Kong end Macao, breasting the Canton river on the southern 
coast. The Belgian project, therefore, may be received with all 
the greater satisfaction as an. additional weight thrown into the 
scale against Russian preponderance ; nor is it the least important 
feature in the undertaking that the site fixed upon, or suggested, 
lies to the north of Shanghai, which may be taken as an omen of 
future ascents towards the Gulf of Pechili. 

We have not touched upon any of the statistics supplied by the 
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present writer respecting the commerce of Belgium, with a view 
to show the course and nature of its decline, because our limited 
space does not afford us room to illustrate a fact which may be 
safely taken for granted, and which it is certainly not necessary 
to prove in order to justify the country in endeavouring to ex- 
tend its commercial relations. The whole matter is simply stated 
in a few words. ‘ Belgium,’ says our author, ‘has effected in 
‘thirty years the greatest work a nation can accomplish. She 
‘has conquered her independence, and taken rank amongst the 
‘nations of Europe. This glorious and fruitful work waits to be 
‘completed. 1830 has ensured our political future ; let 1860 be 
‘the point of departure for a series of efforts and enterprises 
‘to ensure our commercial and industrial future.’ 

The mode of proceeding pointed out for the attainment of these 
ends casts upon the Government, in the first instance, the prin- 
cipal burthen and responsibility of carrying them: into effect. 
The summary of the arguments and considerations developed in 
the book may be thus briefly presented: That the Government 
ought to use all its influence and power to open new markets for 
commerce ; that these markets would require a merchant service 
and the protection of vessels of war; and that, to render the new 
commerce prosperous, certain advantages and facilities sliould be 
granted which have been hitherto withheld. The best way, adds 
the writer, of creating the new markets would be to send expedi- 
tions, from time to time, to the countries with whom there was a 
likelihood of forming commercial relations ; and when these ex- 
peditions, and the efforts of private individuals, seconded by the 
Government, should have succeeded in opening the markets, the 
Belgian merchant-service would develope itself as a natural con- 
sequence. In the meanwhile the Government should encourage 
the great lines of navigation, which exercise so important an 
influence upon the extension of mercantile interests. Its further 
duties are indicated in some detail :— 


‘It ought to establish a system of commercial education ; to give 
to young men intended to be employed in foreign trade opportunities 
of making distant voyages ; to encourage individuals who are desirous 
of settling in countries favourable to the cultivation of commercial 
intercourse with us; to furnish merchants with exact information 
respecting countries at present imperfectly known, and, with this object 
in view, to utilize the experience of our naval officers, and the local 
knowledge acquired by our consular agents; to place the consular 
agencies, now principally filled by foreigners, in the hands of our own 
countrymen, who, active, intelligent, and trustworthy, would be per- 
fectly aw courant to the wants and resources of the national industry ; 
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and to augment the number of these agents, and remunerate them 
better, so as to give them more authority, and, above all, a higher 
prestige than they have hitherto enjoyed. The Government must, 
also, by all the direct and indirect means at its disposal, endeavour to 
induce capitalists to embark in commerce rather than invest their pro- 
perty in land, or risk it, without any benefit to the public interests, in 
the operations of the Bourse. It should also use its influence to render 
the rate of discount and loans as advantageous to commerce as it is in 
England and in other countries. 


We give this passage in our author's words, because it discloses 
a part of the scheme which, under a different state of circum- 
stances, would be justly considered objectionable, but which, in 
the exceptional case of Belgium, is really vital to the success 
of the object in view. There is no maxim in political economy 
more widely accepted, or less open to controversy, than that which 
limits the interposition of governments in the development of 
the industry and commercial enterprise of nations to the nar- 
rowest bounds marked out by the special necessity of the time. 
Without going the whole way with those publicists who maintain 
that the legitimate functions of all governments consist exclu- 
sively in the maintenance of order, aud the protection of life and 
property, we have no hesitation in affirming that that system of 
policy which extends the largest measure of freedom to the ope- 
rations of trade, is best calculated, under ordinary circumstances, 
to encourage individual industry, and stimulate the resources of 
a country. But it is clearly impossible to lay down any fixed 
line where the duties of government in this respect can be said to 
end. The modifications that are constantly taking place in the 
internal economy of States, and still more in their relations with 
each other, must always exercise a certain influence in the appli- 
cation of the soundest principles to particular conditions or 
extraordinary emergencies ; and it must always remain, to use 
the language of Mr. Burke, one of the finest problems of legisla- 
ture to determine ‘what the State ought to take upon itself to 
direct by the public wisdom, and what it ought to leave, with 
as little interference as possible, to individual exertion.’ 

The situation of Belgium presents exactly one of those remark- 
able exceptions, in which the economical maxim to which we 
have alluded may be set aside with advantage. Indeed, if it be 
not set aside, there is little hope of the fulfilment of the im- 
portant design shadowed out in this work. Independently of the 
political circumstances which have hitherto palsied the hands of 
commerce, there is the other no less serious obstacle to be over- 
come, in that fatal supineness of the mercantile classes of which 
we have already spoken. It is clear that if Jove does not come 
down, the wagoner in this case will leave his cart to rot in the 
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mire. The responsibility, therefore, rests with the Government, 
who must do for the people what they cannot, and perhaps, 
have not altogether the power to do so well for themselves, 
Happily, Belgium is favoured with a Government to whose 
hands this great movement may be confided with safety, 
and who will not fail to direct it with firmness and pru- 
dence. The sooner it is begun the better for Belgium, and the 
rest of the countries trading with China. France and England 
have already, we believe, signified their cordial sympathy in the 
undertaking; so that its progress will be accelerated by the 
moral support of the Powers who wield the greatest amount of 
influence in the East. 


Art. V.—The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; or 
the Preservation of Favoured laces in the Struggle for Life. By 
Cuartes Darwiy, M.A., Fellow of the Royal, Geological, Lin- 
nean, &c., Societies. London: John Murray. 1860. 


WHEN a person has studied a particular subject for upwards of 
twenty years it must be admitted that this long apprenticeship 
entitles him to a respectful hearing. Such a person is Mr. 
Darwin. When a philosopher takes a difficult question in hand, 
and patiently collects a mass of facts, which he scrupulously 
digests before he permits himself to hazard a conclusion, we feel 
that however much his inferences may clash with accredited doc- 
trines, they cannot be cavalierly discarded as if he were a specu- 
lator who run up theories as glibly as the Abbé Siéyes ran up 
constitutions. Such a philosopher is Mr. Darwin. He is not 
the man to mount a hobby and ride it pompously into the arena 
of science, smiling complacently as if fascinated with its paces, 
and fully convinced that it was a match for any Bucephalus that 
ever breathed. But calm and judicious—though his fine hypo- 
thesis respecting the coral formations shows that he can be bold 
_ and enterprising—he understands well how to keep a close rein 
upon fancy, and rarely ventures abroad without a full budget of 
faets to support him. 
And what is the subject over which this eminent naturalist has 
been poring for more than twenty years ? 
Simply to say that his purpose is to ascertain whether species 
are mutable or immutable, whether they have a fixed or only a 
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fancied existence in nature, would imperfectly express the scope 
of his inquiry. To present the question in this shape would pro- 
bably induce some of our readers to dismiss it at once, thinking 
that it was a fit theme only for persons who, like the ancient 
dialecticians, would spend whole days in arguing whether the ideal 
exemplar of horses had an actual being independently of the 
horses themselves. But purely with a view to interest those who 
might be disposed to leave the subject to the Dryasdusts of 
science (wishing them well out of the discussion), let us first 
exhibit it under one of its most startling aspects. 

There have been many persons who believed that one kind of 
creature might in process of time be transformed into another 
kind of creature, just as there have been people who believed 
that a lump of lead might be transmuted into a lump of gold. 

You visit the monkeys in some great zoological collection. If 
yonder orang-otang or chimpanzee could speak as animals used 
to do in the days of the fabulists (and very sensibly too in 
general), what sort of an harangue would it deliver? ‘ Gentle- 
‘men of the human species,’ it might say, ‘ you may laugh at us 
‘as much you choose. Quid vetat? It is very true that we are 
‘clumsy, inelegant brutes. I admit it. Our arms are undoubtedly 
‘very long and ungainly. The toes of our feet are turned 
‘inwards, and in consequence we are compelled to waddle along 
‘in a rather facetious way. Our thick lips, wrinkled cheeks, 
‘and protruding snouts, do not exactly constitute the most pre- 
‘ possessing features in the world. I grant, too, that our facial 
‘angle—so your Mr. Camper called it when he measured us with 
‘his callipers as he pretended to do everything from a mouse to a 
‘Bourbon—is shockingly small. In fact, I am free to confess 
‘that my cousin, the baboon yonder, is as hideous a fellow as 
‘ever lived. And our habits, you say, are low and grovelling ? 
‘By no means improbable! We don't pretend to be fit creatures 
‘to sit down at fine tables or lounge in gilded drawing-rooms. 
‘But what of all this? Just a word in your ear, gentlemen. 
‘ Are you aware that you and we have come from the same stock 
‘—that we are all descended from one common ancestor—that 
‘we, vile despicable brutes as you deem us, are in truth bone of 
‘your bone, and flesh of your flesh? Yes, my dainty young 
‘lady (you with the gay parasol and copious crinoline), pray 
‘don't look so indignant when I venture to suggest that there 
‘would be nothing particularly outrageous (that’s my candid 
‘opinion) in your selecting a husband from this very menagerie. 
‘Iam willing to make you an offer myself. It is true we are 
‘only ‘ poor relations,’ as one of your would-be wits has.styled 
“us; but the simple difference between us is, that you have got on 
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‘ faster in the world than ourselves, and consequently hold your 
‘ heads a little higher than you ought. Consult the writings of 
‘Monsieur Lamarck on the subject. He is my authority. You 
‘ can't surely object to the testimony of one of your own conceited 
‘species. I would recommend you, therefore, to be a little more 
‘civil. Let us be on friendlier terms for the future. Remember 
‘ that if we are not exactly men, we are next door to humanity ; 
‘ if not brothers, we can yet boast the same lineage, and are en- 
‘ titled to wear the same coat-of-arms as yourselves. Such as I 
* am now, such was once the very, very great-grandfather of your 
* race, and, therefore, when you next ‘stir us up, be pleased to 
‘do it with a little more tenderness, and if not with fraternal 
‘ leniency, yet with some recollection of the respect which is due 
“to the common progenitor of men and monkeys.’ 

Now we do not wish the reader to assume that Mr. Darwin 
puts this specific case of transmutation. Many persons will cer- 
tainly consider that it is contained in—we ought rather to say 
covered by—his general conclusions. For he not only holds that 
one species may gradually produce another species, but he 
extends this doctrine ‘ to all members of the same class’ ;— 


*I believe that animals have descended from at most only four or 
five progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser number... .. . 
Analogy would lead me one step further, namely, to the belief that 
all animals and plants have descended from some one prototype. But 
analogy may be a deceitful guide. Nevertheless all living things 
have much in common, in their chemical composition, their germinal 
vesicles, their cellular structure, and their laws of growth and repro- 
duction. We see this even in so trifling a circumstance as that the 
same poison often similarly affects plants and animals; or that the 
poison secreted by the gall-fly produces monstrous growths on the 
wild rose or oak-tree. Therefore, I should infer from analogy that 
shegees all the organic beings which have ever lived on this earth 

ave descended from some one primordial form into which life was 
first breathed by the Creator.’ (p. 484.) 


Still less do we wish to tinge Mr. Darwin's speculations with 
a dash of the ludicrous, by ranking him amongst the ordinary 
animal alchemists. We laugh at Rousseau when he intimates 
that primeval man went on all-fours. We attach no importance 
to the opinion of Lord Monboddo, when he declares that ‘the 
* orang-otang is proved to be of our species by marks of identity 
‘which he thinks are incontrovertible. We lose our gravity 
completely when good Mr. White hands us a treatise entitled 
An Account of the regular Gradations in Man and different 
Animals and Vegetables, and from the Former to the Latter. Nor 
will the views expressed in the Vestiges of Creation commend the 
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doctrine of organic metamorphosis to those who know how 
heartily that production has been abused. Even the learning of 
professed naturalists like Lamarck (the friend of our chimpanzee) 
and Geoffroy St. Hilaire has been totally insufficient to preserve 
their theories from ridicule ; for who could believe that the mere 
appetencies of a creature would enable it to develope wings if it 
wanted to fly, or fins if it took to the water and determined to 
become a fish? Or who could place much faith in their con- 
clusions when, with the appalling fatuity which characterizes all 
infidel philosophy, it was asserted that Nature could produce 
nothing more than a mere undigested germ or monad, and yet 
that this germ or monad could by virtue of its intrinsic powers 
pass through every stage of animal life until the zoophyte culmi- 
nated in man ? 

The great question, then, which is raised by Mr. Darwin's book 
is—How did species originate? Did each spring from one inde- 
pendent pair of ancestors, requiring therefore a distinct creative 
fiat, and consequently involving as many separate exertions of 
Divine power as there are, or have been, specific groups on the 
face of the globe? Must each of such groups, transmit. its 
properties to its descendants without substantial ‘alteration’ OL 
may it in process of time and by the gradual, influence of, causes, 
either natural or artificial, throw qff, auimais of a diferent -oha- 
racter, which, like the colonies of a great émpire, shall uitimately 
take rank as separate empires themselves ? 

Now the prevalent opinion of philosophers is undoubtedly that 
species have a real existence in Nature; that their boundaries, 
whatever these may be, are virtually impassable ; and that though 
individuals belonging to different groups may breed together for 
the nonce, yet that their progeny is incapable of handing down 
its peculiarities through a long line of successors, so as to 
establish itself permanently on the earth. What is there to 
suggest a contrary conclusion ? 

In the first place it is universally acknowledged, that various 
physical modifications may be produced in plants and animals 
by artificial means. Wild vegetables as well as wild quadrupeds 
may be tamed, and new properties elicited or old ones sup- 
pressed. Brassica oleracea furnishes a remarkable illustration. 
No one would think of ordering a dish of the harsh saline plant 
which grows on the sea-shore under this sounding title, but which 
is as unfit for culinary purposes as nettles or kelp. Let the 
vegetable, however, be civilized by the gardener’s care, and it 
yields a number of highly esteemed esculents. Under the less 
learned designations of cabbage, cauliflower, or brocoli, Brassica 
oleracea may be brought to the table with credit, and even 
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worked up into a great national institution in the shape of the 
“kale brose of auld Scotland,’ or the sauer kraut of Germany. 
The wild crab is an excessively austere and unamiable sort of 
tree; for it bristles with thorns, and produces a small fruit of 
extremely acrid taste, but when subjected to kind treatment in 
the orchard, it casts its prickles, undergoes countless modifica- 
tions, and furnishes us with savoury ribstone pippins, or Cornish 
gilliflowers, which may be eaten without costing us a single wry 
face. Equally striking are the changes that may be developed 
in animals where they admit of domestication. Whut a difference 
between the lordly mastiff, full of fire and pugnacity, and the 
silken puling poodle, ready to expire of laziness and repletion! 
How unlike each other in many respects are the stiff-set bull-dog 
and the slender-limbed greyhound! Amongst horses what a 
marked distinction exists between the high-mettled racer, which 
paws the ground like Pegasus when preparing for a trip, and the 
dull brute which drags the plough or the cart, without venturing 
to indulge in a kick or a caper. The ox, the sheep, the hog, our 
poultry, and other ‘tame villatic fowl, admit of various degrees 
of. diversification. Of the domestic pigeon, for example, the 
breeds‘differ so temarkeable extent from the original, the rock 
dove (Colwnpa, livia). .The fan-tail has about three times the 
‘nortial upmiber of featheys in, i¢s tail, and these it erects in a very 
pompous fashion, so as to touch its head whenever it chooses. 
The carrier exhibits a wonderful enlargement of the carunculated 
skin about the sconce, whilst the pouter has a capacious crop 
which it can inflate to such a degree that the creature looks 
excessively absurd. The short-faced tumbler has a still more 
ridiculous property ; for in its flights through the air it performs 
a series of somersaults, twirling head over heels, like a mendicant 
acrobat in the streets. Owing to the extraordinary method of 
cooing adopted by one breed, the members have been styled 
trumpeters, and the vocal eccentricities of another race have 
earned for them the title of laughing pigeons. 

Now how are these varieties produced, or rather how are they 
established? Not per saltum. We cannot leap at once from a 
wild cabbage to a polished cauliflower. Nor will the immediate 
offspring of a rock-dove be likely to distinguish itself in its aerial 
gymnastics, however much it may wish to practise as a tumbler. 
Suppose, however, that some slight peculiarity either of form, 
size, colour, instinct, or otherwise, should appear in an animal, 
then, inasmuch as there is a tendency to transmit the properties 
of the parents to the children, it is possible that this recently 
developed feature may be conveyed to its issue; and if by care- 
fully maintaining the conditions of food, climate, and other data 
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upon which the novelty depends, and still more by a judicious 
pairing of such animals as seem best calculated to cherish and 
perpetuate it, man thus fastens upon any given property, why 
should he not be able to instal new varieties to an indefinite 
extent upon the earth? Can we not in fact add up certain small 
and successive deviations from the primitive model, until the sum 
total becomes noticeably great? Professional breeders of cattle, 
indeed, sometimes speak of a creature as if its organization were 
perfectly plastic in their hands. You would fancy that its form 
might be altered almost as easily as if it were a thing made of 
putty or of clay. Mr. Youatt, speaking somewhat figuratively, 
says that the doctrine of selection ‘ enables the agricultnurist not 
‘only to modify the character of his flock, but to change it 
‘ altogether. It is the magician’s wand by means of which he 
*may summon into life whatever form and mould he pleases.’ 
According to Lord Somerville, it would seem as if breeders had 
* chalked out on a wall the most perfect form of a sheep, and then 
given it existence.’ Sir John Sebright used to assert with respect 
to pigeons, that ‘he could produce any given feather in three 
years, but it would take him six years to obtain head and beak.’ 
‘In Saxony,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘the importance of selection in 
‘regard to merino sheep is so fully recognised, that men follow it 
“as a trade, the sheep are placed on a table, and are studied like a 
‘picture by a connoisseur ; this is done three times at intervals of 
‘months, and the sheep are each time marked and classed, so that 
“the very best may ultimately be selected for breeding.’ 

This power of modification is not simply morphological, but in 
certain cases extends to the instinct and habits of the animals as 
well. Mountain travellers are generally surprised, and sometimes 
extremely annoyed, by the apparent perverseness with which their 
horses turn the sharp corners of the passes, and keep close to the 
brink of a precipice. When timorous ladies venture up the 
Ghemmi, they naturally conclude that their quadrupeds are bent 
upon committing suicide at every angle of the dizzy path ; for the 
brutes make a considerable sweep at each zigzag, and give the 
rock as wide a berth as they can. Why is this? The guides 
will tell you that the progenitors of the animals, having been 
accustomed to carry burdens, found it necessary to keep at some 
little distance from the face of the cliffs, lest their loads should 
come in contact with the escarpment, and so tumble them into 
the abyss. And this instinct, say they, has been transmitted to 
the descendants, for the young horses exhibit the same propensity 
and frighten their riders as effectually as the more experienced 
practitioners of their race. In some portions of South America 
steeds were tamed to a peculiar amble, which at length became 
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hereditary ; so that a juvenile colt voluntarily adopted this mode 
of progression, without the slightest persuasion from the whip 
or the spur. It is well known that the faculty of ‘ pointing’ or 
‘ retrieving’ in dogs has been handed down from sire to son. Sir 
Charles Lyell quotes some interesting illustrations of these patri- 
monial habitudes. In the district of Santa Fé, in Mexico, there 
are hounds which always charge the deer when the weight of the 
body is thrown upon the forelegs. A dog of another breed would 
deliver the assault at the first practicable moment, and being 
comparatively light, would not only fail tv overturn its intended 
victim, but might itself fall crushed or dislocated by the shock. 
Just so in hunting the pecari on the banks of the Magdalena, 
there are animals which sagaciously drive the herd before them 
instead of plunging in amongst the flying brutes, whereas a young 
dog of another race, and of undisciplined valour, would adopt this 
latter course, and be killed before he could effect a retreat. 

But if man can thus produce new varieties—can modify plants 
and animals by artificial appliances—why should not Nature ac- 
complish the same results on a much grander and more extensive 
scale? That she does so, even to the elaboration of new species, 
cannot be doubted for a moment, according to Mr. Darwin. 

To explain the process, this able philosopher introduces his 
great principle of Natural Selection. 

Let it be observed that a sort of battle, if battle it can be 
called, is constantly raging throughout the various departments 
of organic life. From a weed to an elephant, everything has to 
wrestle with adverse influences, by which its character may be 
affected, or its very existence destroyed. Not a single object, it 
may be said, can have its full and uninterrupted ‘swing’ upon 
our globe. This is obvious, from the fact, that each vegetable, 
each animal, is capable of producing an unlimited number of 
descendants, if circumstances would permit. A few nettles would ~ 
soon overrun an empty world, were they allowed to breed with- 
out resistance from the climate or the soil. A few codfish would 
soon stock an unoccupied ocean, were it a question of simple 
fecundity on their part. Varying as creatures may do in point 
of fertility, the power of expansion is so enormous that unless 
some stern limitations were imposed, all living things would crowd 
up against each other with such ferocity, that it would kill an 
‘economist, like Mr. Malthus, to speculate upon the results. The 
elephant is the slowest of all hands at gestation: its period is 
upwards of twenty months: it gives the registrar of births no 
work to do until it attains the age of about thirty ; and although 
it may continue its contributions to the census until it reaches 
ninety or one hundred, it will rarely bring up as large a family as 
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you see in almost every human labourer or mechanic's cot. Yet, 
according to Mr. Darwin’s calculation, if we reckon its progeny 
at half-a-dozen alone, a single couple of these ‘ half-reasoning’ 
brutes would throw off not less than fifteen millions of descen- 
dents in the course of five centuries! And if this be the case 
with sluggish breeders, like the elephant, imagine the disgust 
which poor Malthus would feel when he learnt what feats could 
be performed by creatures of a far more objectionable descrip- 
tion. Latreille informs us that during the months of summer 
a solitary female plant-louse will produce a litter of about 
twenty-five young per diem—that is rather more than one for every 
hour ; whilst Reaumur computes that in the course of five gene- 
rations (all issued within a quarter of a year), this horribly pro- 
lific animal will become the ancestor of not less than 5,904,900,000 
insects as disagreeable as itself. The extraordinary development 
of locusts is well known. These voracious creatures have sud- 
denly invaded countries like armies of evil spirits, and after 
peeling off the vegetation, their bodies have strewn the ground in 
many places to the depth of more than a yard, producing pesti- 
lences by which thousands of human beings have been swept 
from the earth. In fact, if Noah, when pondering over the fate 
of the creatures which emerged from the ark, had duly considered 
their indefinite powers of increase, he would probably have con- 
cluded that in the course of a few centuries the world must be 
converted into a scene of awful carnage and confusion. In the 
vegetable kingdom, too, we discover a similar propensity to ex- 
pand. Take an annual plant which yields two seeds only during 
each season, and it follows from the laws of geometrical progres- 
sion, as Linneus remarks, that its progeny will amount to a 
million in the course of twenty years. But since no annual 
plant contents itself with mere twin births, but indulges in much 
larger feats of parturition, it is obvious that a vegetable which 
would have found ample space in a flower-pot some ten or twenty 
centuries ago, would now require a whole continent, had its issue 
been allowed to multiply unchecked. What prevents ? 
There are many elements of opposition. Some animals are 
kept in bounds by others which are stronger or cleverer than 
themselves. The quantity of mice in a house will depend upon 
the presence or upon the efficiency of their prescriptive foes the 
cats. Should there be none of the latter, the vermin will increase 
until neither cheese nor candles are safe for a moment from their 
_assaults, Should Tom or ‘Tabitha happen to be a slovenly mouser 
: (preferring stolen to legitimate fare), the good housewife grows 
indignant, and insists upon changing her feline police. A single 
energetic puss, who makes a conscience of duty, and is well up 
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to work like Whittington’s famous quadruped, soon effects fright- 
ful havoc amongst the milk-sipping gentry, and eats them into 
order and moderate proportions. The island of Juan Fernandez 
once abounded with goats, which not only served as food for 
Robinson Crusoe in fiction, but for the buccaneers in reality. 
Anxious to deprive the freebooters of their provender, the 
Spaniards drafted 2 number of dogs to the spot, and speedily 
reduced the poor goats to such an extent that there were few left 
for the piratical trenchers. This accomplished, the dogs them- 
selves began to decline for want of adequate fare. We can easily 
comprehend, also, why the inhabitants of the ocean are kept 
under constant restraint, since fishes, which have neither the 
opportunity nor the inclination to become vegetarians, must needs 
banquet upon each other ; the larger species (and this is a very 
human sort of proceeding) bolting the smaller without the slightest 
compunction. Like their organic betters, vegetables, too, have 
their peculiar foes. Their seeds figure very prominently in the 
bill of fare of numerous insects and birds. In its youth, the hop- 
plant is preyed upon by a variety of flies ; and when it arrives at 
maturity, the red spider, ottor moth, and other scourges assail it 
with implacable fury, the larvee devouring every part down to the 
very roots. Even weeds have their persecutors, and it is calcu- 
lated that not less than fifty different insects earn their livelihood 
upon the nettle, some feasting on the leaves, some on the stem, 
some on the flowers, and others on the seeds. 

But this is not the only kind of warfare which is constantly 
waged. Plant fights ‘plant, and animals are indirectly engaged 
in mortal combat with their own kith and kin. If we could 
suppose a piece of ground perfectly denuded of all vegetation, we 
know that it could not remain so for more than a very short 
period. The down of the thistle, the parachutes of the dandelion, 
the spores of the mosses, the seeds of the grasses would speedily 
be conveyed to the spot. However carefully fenced it might be, 
the barrier would easily be surmounted, and the surface soon 
mantled over with vegetation without the slightest interference 
on the part of man. Let the ground, however, be already occu- 
pied, and what is the result? Still the vegetable germs which 
are wandering on the wind, prowling about for a place in which 
to take root, present themselves and seize upon the smallest 
vacancy they can find. Should the soil be better suited for their 
nourishment than for the support of the aboriginal races, or 
should the invaders be of a hardier and more vigorous breed, a 
struggle ensues, and the feeblest must necessarily go to the wall. 


The stronger will spread, encroach, and possibly exterminate the 
weak. 
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Does not this painfully resemble some of our human opera- 
tions? A large town is already supplied with as many drapers 
or tea-dealers as the wants of the population require. Others, 
however, are anxious to make a start in the same business, and 
accordingly open establishments of their own. Their success 
must, of course, involve the subtraction of support from the 
older firms. The man of Hyson straightway mounts a golden 
canister, advertises his house as the cheapest in England, assures 
the public that his teas are of unexampled purity, bids you beware 
of the shop over the way, and endeavours by dint of hard puffing 
to absorb all the custom of the vicinity. The new draper is 
equally aggressive; he plants himself close to some brother in 
the trade ; he is careful to inform his patrons that he has no con- 
nexion with the neighbouring house; he has always wonderful 
bargains on hand; he frequently baits his trap with ‘clearance 
sales’ at a ‘ prodigious sacrifice, and thinks it essential to his own 
prosperity that his rival should be driven, if possible, to take 
refuge in the Bankruptcy Court. Now, as there are many in- 
fluences which will affect the rival tradesmen in their race for 
public support, it is obvious that the man who combines the 
greatest number of these in his favour will eventually carry the 
day. He who possesses the largest capital, who indulges in the 
profusest promises, who sells at the cheapest rate, or who supplies 
his customers with really superior articles, may probably amass 
a little competency, whilst his opponent will some day call his 
creditors together, and offer them, to their great indignation, a 
composition of two shillings in the pound. Nay, may not the 
merest trifles, such as easier access, larger frontage, a sunnier 
aspect, improvement in neighbouring shops, a more polished bow 
or @ more insinuating voice, sometimes suffice to turn the scale, 
and make the one prosperous, the other miserable ? Just so those 
plants or animals which are best adapted to a given region— 
which are most eminently benefited by climate, soil, food, moisture, 
exposure, and other conditions of being, will, by a process of 
natural selection, be installed in the occupation of the spot, whilst 
those which are less pertinent to the locality must decline in 
numbers, or retire from the struggle altogether. It would be idle 
to fill an open garden with a number of delicate exotics; a few 
nettles and native grasses turned loose in the place would run 
them all down as surely as a lion, introduced into a fold, would 
munch up all the cattle it contained. 

But how does this principle of selection bear upon the great 
question of species? When, from any cause whatever, nature 
departs from the standard type, and produces some peculiarity of 
instinct or conformation, she seems to inquire whether it will be for 
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the benefit of the animal that it should be preserved. If the 
answer be in the affirmative, there is a chance that the novelty 
will be perpetuated, because the creature has acquired an advan- 
tage over its competitors, and immediately begins to elbow the 
latter, thrusting them out of their place, if practicable, and appro- 
priating the choicest sites or the choicest resources for its own 
behoof. Whether plant or animal, it apes the manners of man- 
kind, and lords it over its rivals as if it had-beenbrought up at 
court. The reason why the cuckoo drops her eggs in a foreign 
nest is, that as she lays them only at intervals of two or three 
days, some would be hatched long before the others were ripe, 
and the brood would, therefore, be most inconveniently developed. 
The American cuckoo, however, is notalive to the ‘dodge’ for which 
its European congener is so renowned. Were the two species, 
therefore, placed on terms of direct rivalry, there can be no doubt 
that the one which adopted this clever but impertinent practice, 
and regularly made a foundling hospital of its neighbour's nest, 
would perpetuate its race on much easier terms than its more 
modest or less brilliant competitor. No matter how slight the 
advantage, Mr. Darwin concludes that it will tell in the great 
struggle for pre-eminence, if, in other respects, the contending 
organisms are equally matched. Let a creature in a cold climate 
be born with a thicker fur than common, and its chances of pre- 
servation are greater than those of its brethren who are more 
thinly clad. Let the instinct of a beast of prey be sharpened, 
and it will manage to procure provender where another with a 
brain of more stupid texture would infallibly starve. 

Singularly enough this contest rages most fiercely where the 
objects are most closely allied. When two plants of different 
character grow in the same ground, they do not draw upon the 
soil for precisely the same materials. ‘I will take this,’ says one, 
‘you may take that: plenty of lime for me, plenty of potash and 
“soda for you. Let us be friends, and amicably divide our mineral 
‘resources, instead of quarrelling like cat and dog, or husband 
‘and wife.’ But if a number of similar vegetables meet in one 
enclosure, each having the same wants and requiring the same 
diet, then a battle royal ensues, and the healthier individuals 
alone can make their footing good. In other ways, too, the 
results of this severe competition may be observed. See how the 
trees in a crowded forest are crushed together, so that instead of 
expanding laterally the branches soar upwards, in the vain hope 
that they will escape from compression, and find sunshine and 
freedom aloft. 

And not only does individual war with individual, and variety 
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with variety, and species with species, but it would seem that 
there is an unnatural propensity on the part of all improved 
breeds to exterminate the stock from which they have sprung. 
For since the latter must now carry on the struggle at a con- 
siderable discount, they will gradually lose ground, and if the two 
are kept in constant conflict, the parent line will ultimately be 
ruined, and, indeed, extinguished by the younger race, ‘ In 
‘ Yorkshire,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘ it is historically known that the 
‘ ancient black cattle were displaced by the long horns, and then 
‘ these were swept away by the short horns (I quote the words of 
‘ an agricultural writer) as if by some murderous pestilence.’ 

Gloomy work, the reader will doubtless exclaim. Is it not 
enough that man is ever battling with man, and that beasts of 
rapine are always prowling for prey; but must we be told that 
the same hostile spirit invades our gardens, makes havoc in our 
groves, rages in the very dove-cot, converts placid pastures into 
theatres of strife, and in short carries carnage into every depart- 
ment of organic nature? Some seventy years ago there was a 
poet called Darwin, who charmed the public by his silvery 
descriptions of the loves of the plants. ‘To him a crowded par- 
terre was a sort of vegetable paradise, where roses flirted with 
roses, and the gay tulip, softened by his amorous woes, revealed 
the state of his affections to the idol of his heart in modest but 
touching strains. Now, however, there comes a naturalist of the 
same name under whose merciless philosophy the brilliant in- 
habitants of the garden are depicted as a band of deadly antago- 
nists, all engaged in unnatural contention, and all prepared to 
starve their own brethren to death if the slightest advantage can 
be secured ! 

But look a little deeper. One good consequence, at any rate, 
must result. In this conflict the strong, the healthy, the more 
vigorous alone will survive. Just as the Spartans exposed their 
infants, so that the feebler necessarily succumbed—just as the 
diseases to which childhood is subject carry off the sicklier speci- 
mens of humanity, lest these should deteriorate the breed—so 
Nature provides that the hardiest organisms shall generally prevail. 
The tone of the vegetable world, the energies of the animal king- 
dom are kept up to ‘ proof’ by this self-regulating process. If a 
creature subsists by plunder, the most powerful will be the like- 
liest to flourish; if a creature is destined to serve as food for 
others, the fleetest is the most certain to escape. Still further, it 
would seem, according to our author, that Nature is ever labour- 
ing to improve her productions. For if, on the appearance of 
any valuable modification in the character of a species, she 
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endeavours to perpetuate it by giving it at once the preference in 
the great standing strife, what is this but an attempt to equip the 
earth with ‘ picked’ plants and ‘ picked’ animals alone ? 

It will be seen, therefore, that this principle of Natural Selec- 
tion constitutes the corner stone of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis. 
Let us briefly recapitulate his leading views. Certain varia- 
tions can be produced in domesticated animals by human arts 
and human attentions. Some of the breeds which have thus 
arisen exhibit such marked distinctious that many would be puz- 
zled to say, on inspecting them without a knowledge of their 
genealogy, whether they were mere offshoots of the original stock, 
or members of an independent species. ‘To assume that nature 
can be less ingenious or inventive than man would be to assume 
what is absurd. She therefore must frequently give birth to 
altered instincts and altered forms. These modifications are 
straightway submitted to the laws of natural selection, and pre- 
served if useful, or rejected if unprofitable. Transferred from 
parent to child, the peculiarity becomes the distinguishing pro- 
perty of a particular race. Such a race naturalists have hitherto 
called a variety, but Mr. Darwin regards it as an incipient species. 
Give it time to develop itself fully—that is, to add up all the 
little increments of variation which Nature is supposed to supply 
—and it will diverge so far in character from other derivations of 
the same stock, that the common ancestor would searcely re- 
cognise them as his own progeny; at any rate, his surprise would 
be as great as that of some old chieftain (founder of an ancient 
line) who, on returning to earth, should discover that one repre- 
sentative of his house was seated on a throne, and another work- 
ing in a coal-pit. In fact, according to Mr. Darwin, the palings 
which. were supposed to fence in each species invisibly, have no 
virtual existence in Nature—all is open common ; and instead of 
presuming that an express act of creation was required for the 
production of each group, we are authorized to believe that the 
entire host of organisms we now behold, whether vegetable or 
animal, have descended from some half-dozen progenitors, or 
even from a single prototype. ‘I can see no limit to the amount 
‘ of change, to the beauty and infinite complexity of the coadap- 
‘tations between all organic beings one with another, and with 
‘their physical conditions of life, which may be effected in the 
‘Jong course of time by Nature's power of selection.’ 
Now, what conclusion must be drawn from Mr. Darwin’s pro- 
duction ? We have read it with a feeling of unfeigned respect 
for his learning and abilities; we have read it with the fullest 
disposition to be convinced by his arguments and converted by 
his facts; but we close it with a very strong impression that the 
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case is ‘not proven, and that the evidence adduced is wholly 
insufficient to justify a reversal of the accredited doctrine that 
species are essentially immutable. Throughout the work we 
suspect that the reader’s persuasion will be—‘these data may be 
‘ good, but they do not meet the requirements of the question. 
‘ We are shooting at the moon, but we can never get a fact to fly 
‘higher than Mont Blanc; we are requested to believe that the 
‘John Smiths have all descended from Sesostris, but we have to 
‘ patch up their pedigree with numerous hypothetical individuals, 
‘and after all we cannot fairly trace the house into Egypt, let us 
‘ grope and genealogize as we will.’ It is true that Mr. Darwin’s 
volume contains a mere abstract of the materials he has collected ; 
he reserves the bulk of his facts for a later and a larger produc- 
tion. With the modesty of a great mind, he admits that there is 
scarcely a single point discussed in the work upon which counter 
evidence may not be advanced, and from which counter conclu- 
sions may not be legitimately deduced. But still from the very 
nature of the inquiry—the process of manufacturing a species 
demanding ages for its accomplishment, and all direct proof being 
apparently unattainable—we cannot conceive that the best assem- 
blage of facts, however skilfully marshalled, however cleverly 
supported, could do more, under any circumstances, than barely 
suffice to carry the probabilities of the case. 

‘Might have been’ is not ‘must have been.’ Patent as this 
principle appears, it is just the one which a theorist is most 
apt to overlook, but which a reader should be most careful to 
remember. 

Now as the power of evolving varieties is the starting point 
with Mr. Darwin, it should be observed, in the first place, that 
his inferences are drawn from the behaviour of domesticated 
plants and animals. That these admit of sundry modifications 
no one will venture to dispute; but why is it that one creature is 
mild and docile, whilst another is fierce and intractable ; that one 
readily attaches itself to man, and becomes, like Byron's Boat- 
swain, his 

‘ Firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, the foremost to defend,’ 


whilst another eats him up whenever he can catch him, unpro- 
tected, in the jungle or the desert? The reason we cannot exactly 
explain ; but this we do know, that the faculty of submitting to 
cultivation is associated with certain conditions, which constitute a 
broad line of distinction between the tame animal and the irreclaim- 
able animal. Sheep and oxen are quiet herbivorous quadrupeds 
living gregariously, and constitutionally adapted to the service o 
mankind. Lions and tigers are solitary brutes, who would scorn 
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to feast on grass or turnips ; whose teeth, claws, and intestines, 
are purposely suited to a predatory existence, and who are inca- 
pable of rendering any assistance to the chief mammal,’ except 
in drawing the car of a mythological god, or amusing the visitors 
at feeding-time in a menagerie. The domestic tendencies of the 
former may, therefore, well imply that they are more plastic in 
their habits and organization than the latter. If the question be 
what man can do in ‘touching up’ or altering any particular 
form, we naturally conclude that the best subjects for his expe- 
riments would be found amongst those creatures which have 
been specially assigned for his use. Hence the quantum of vari- 
ation produced in the sheep, the ox, the horse, the dog, can 
hardly be accepted as a certain criterion of the changes which 
may occur in the bear or the hyena. If the common barn- 
fowl admits of diversified breeding, it does not follow that the 
vulture must be equally flexible in its constitution. 

Nor does this principle of modification apply with similar force 
to all domesticated creatures. The cat will furnish us with a 
test-case. Puss is certainly a household animal; she is dear to 
mistresses who have an antipathy to mice, and dearer still to 
maiden ladies whom the lords of creation have scandalously 
allowed to lead a solitary life. For these reasons, if for no other, 
we might expect that the cat would exhibit almost as great a 
diversity of character as the dog. But it is not so; the varieties 
are extremely limited. To keep up a substantive breed is almost 
impracticable. Mr. Darwin, whilst acknowledging the fact with 
his usual candour, concludes that the explanation is easy. Puss 
is notoriously addicted to roaming at night. The excuse she 
makes for her conduct is that she is particularly fond of moon- 
light melody, and. that she sallies out to practise music on the 
house-tops with a friend who lives at the next door. We know 
better, of course. From this disreputable habit it follows, accord- 
ing to Mr. Darwin, that no feline variety can be upheld in its 
integrity. We cannot, however, accept the solution. To say 
nothing of the difficulty of assuming that all peculiarities are 
obliterated by these promiscuous unions, since it is already con- 
ceded that there are few varieties to intermix, we think it safer to 
conclude that the cat, a semi-carnivorous creature, possesses a 
less ductile organism than a purely herbivorous brute, and 
that the species cannot be broken up into breeds with the same 
readiness and permanent effect. 

Many other instances might be adduced to show that the power 
of modification differs even amongst the animals which are 
directly enlisted in the service of man. We have many diver- 
sities of horse in this country, but (to our credit be it spoken) 
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we are not equally rich in asses. We do not see the asinine 
element appearing at one time in the shape of a dray- 
donkey, and at another of a Shetland pony with long ears and 
a melodious bray. Our author intimates that the animal is 
mostly a poor man’s appurtenance, and that, consequently, no 
attention is paid to the production of new breeds. But, whilst 
admitting that the quadruped has no fashionable status in 
England, and that ass-fanciers—genuine amateurs of the species 
—are unknown, we suspect that the rareness of varieties is due 
to the constitutional intlexibility of the brute.. It is worthy of 
note also, that most of our domesticated insects are remarkably 
unpliant in their character. The house-fly is found in company 
with man in almost every part of the globe, settling on his nose 
whenever he appears: the hive-bee makes him honey and wax, 
and lives as social a life as its great superior; yet these little 
creatures never seem to betray any instability of organism, or to 
throw off any new or divergent tribes. 

Further, it happens very unfortunately for a theory which 
depends upon the variability of domestic animals, that the 
moment the care of man is withdrawn, they exhibit a tendency 
to return to their original condition. Symptoms of apostacy 
appear, and the fallen creature resumes as quickly as possible the 
ancestral modes of life. Let the most polished race of dogs 
be turned loose on a desert island, and, in the course of a genera- 
tion or two, they will forget all their good manners, and lapse 
into a state of downright barbarism. Pallas tells us that the 
wild horses of the Don have sprung from progenitors employed 
by Peter the Great at the siege of Azoph in ‘696. Not having 
sufficient forage to maintain his chargers, they were set at liberty, 
and soon acquired the peculiar habits of their brethren of the 
steppe and the marsh. Breeders of sheep know well that sleep- 
less attention is needful in order to preserve a particular ‘ strain’ 
in all its purity. Gardeners are well aware that if the refined 
flowers and valued esculents, which long culture has enabled them 
to produce, are left to themselves, they will soon exhibit a de- 
plorable amount of degeneracy. The fact is, that when you hand 
a modified plant or animal over to ‘ Nature,’ her great object appears 
to be to obliterate the peculiarities you have elicited. She 
seems to say, ‘This change is quite artificial ; it may be good for 
‘the human race—if so, keep it up by watchfulness and industry. 
‘Your business is to make the best of creation ; but, if you relax 
‘ your diligence, I shall probably expunge the novelty, and restore 
‘the race to its primitive condition.’ 

But, waiving all minor points as to the variability of domesti- 
cated organisms, the next question is, how far will the fact of 
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such variability carry us in our speculations. Into a new species ? 
That is the difficulty! To say that particular breeds can be pro- 
duced is nothing. ‘To say that these breeds may differ very 
largely from each other is next to nothing. We have a line to 
throw across a chasm, and if it fails to reach the opposite bank, 
though it fail by a single yard, our labour is wholly lost. This 
is precisely the logical position of Mr. Darwin.* Say rather he is 
like a man who would fain conclude that, because a number of 
piers project into the sea from the British coast, it would be quite 
practicable to prolong them right across the ocean so as to open 
highways of intercourse with the shores of France and Holland. 
If the question be put, ‘Can you lay your finger upon a single 
‘ variety which has passed into a genuine undeniable species—one 
‘so marked that no naturalist would dream of contesting its pre- 
‘ tensions for a moment ?’—the answer must be a melancholy shake 
of the head. The number, or even the oddity of the breeds which 
may be evolved from any given stuck should not cheat us into 
erroneous conclusions. ‘There are many diversities in the human 
race, and it is possible that these might be considerably increased 
by skilful management ; but should we, under any circumstances, 
be justified in saying that we had established a new. species ? 
Suppose that a whimsical despot were to make a law requiring 
all the hunchbacks throughout his dominions to intermarry ; and 
by imposing severe penalties on their union with others he were to 
originate a race of people all burdened with bosses as certainly as 
the camel is with a hump? Or say, that a monarch with a 
passion for tall grenadiers, like Frederick William of Prussia, 
could grow whole armies of gigantic troopers? Or assume that, 
by picking out all the remarkably stout men and women who are 
exhibited at country fairs, or who could be collected from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and then, by pairing their issue for 
many generations, we could cultivate corpulence in them as we 
do in prize cattle, and at last establish a succession of Daniel 
Lamberts upon the globe? We might even imagine a race of 
living Apollos and Venuses—beings so noble in limb and beautiful 
in aspect that it would seem treasonable to class them with the 
stunted Esquimaux, or, still worse, with the shapeless and de- 
graded Bosjesman. But what of all this? Why, if every in- 
dividual on the planet were the sole representative of a parti- 
cular breed, we should not have added a single new species to the 
genus Homo. All might still comply with the great specific 
test, and, by intermarrying, perpetuate themselves in their pos- 
terity. 

But, secondly, the question is not as to the amount of change 
which man is competent to produce. The formation of a new 
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Species is supposed to be effected by Nature herself. Now, we 
can readily comprehend how a fancier of cattle may cherish any 
peculiarity which appears. If he wishes to procure a race of 
oxen with long horns, or sheep with fine wool, he must mate 
them with specimens in whom the same characters are displayed, 
and then, by long continued selection, a property, otherwise fugitive, 
may be arrested and embodied in a definite breed. But how are 
brutes to accomplish this for themselves? What is there to 
induce two creatures, having some slight eccentricity of organi- 
zation, to pair for the purposes of progeny any more than there 
is to induce a gentleman with a Roman nose to make an offer to 
a lady, simply because she has a Roman nose as well? The only 
self-acting agency of any importance to which Mr. Darwin refers 
is that of ‘ sexual selection.’ ‘The stronger and more courageous 
the creature, the more readily will it succeed in its struggle for a 
temporary partner. After a battle, the feebler chanticleer retires 
from the yard, and leaves his competitor in peaceful ownership of 
the flock. But the result is not ruled by any question of modi- 
fication in form or habit. All that we can say is, that the fowl 
which has the sharpest spurs or greatest pluck, the stag which 
has the thickest skull or the largest antlers, the male salmon 
which has the most powerful hooked jaw, possesses the best 
chance of continuing its race. But, whether any peculiarity of 
breed shall be transmitted to the offspring is a matter which is no 
more put in issue by the success of the stronger suitor than it 
would be by the success of the weaker. : 

Nor is the grand struggle fur place and pre-eminence upon 
which Mr. Darwin lays so much stress sufficient to supply the 
hiatus in his argument. Correct as the principle undoubtedly is 
in many respects (and earlier naturalists than himself have de- 
picted the great warfare of organisms with similar force), it is plain 
that victory is not a question of simple divergence from the 
primitive type. We cannot see how the addition of several tail- 
feathers to the pigeon, or of a tuft to the breast of the turkey- 
cock could better the fortunes of these animals in the battle of 
life. So trifling are all modifications when they first appear— 
so many ages are required to give them any prominence by means 
of natural selection alone—that to expect any immediate results 
would be like saying that a single penny, added to the capital of 
a merchant, should enable him to outstrip all his brother mer- 
chants in the race for opulence. When the locale of a creature 
is changed, when it is transported from one country to another, 
or from a mountainous region to the plains, certain changes will 
ensue in its clothing or in its habits, in order that it may adapt 
itself to its altered environment. But these are forced upon it 
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by the climate ; for otherwise it must speedily perish, and even 
when accomplished, they only suffice, if they do suffice, to place 
it on the same level of security as the aboriginal tribes. 

Further, it is not only necessary, according to Mr. Darwin, 
that nature should select a peculiarity, but she must augment it. 
For ages she must contrive to accumulate little items of diver- 
gence until they attain sufficient magnitude and importance to 
constitute a separate species. Now, granting that there were any 
guarantee for the transmission of a particular oddity from gene- 
ration to generation—and here we have another hitch in the argu- 
ment—what assurance do we possess that this oddity will be 
gradually increased? None whatever. Instances have occurred 
in which children have been born with six fingers on the hand. 
Let a case of this sort arise in England, and suppose that by 
searching the world round we discover a person of the opposite 
sex with a similar surplus in the digits. We tell them they 
ought to marry for the good of science. They are obliging, and 
do marry for the good of science. Physiologists are on the alert, 
and look forward to the results with considerable interest. To 
their great delight we will say that an extra finger crops out in 
several children in succession. We will* go further. Perhaps 
the grandchildren and most of their progeny are similarly cha- 
racterized. But what then? We-do not expect that Nature will 
now proceed to add a seventh digit to their hands; still less that 
she will continue to augment the number until the owners are 
able to accomplish an unlimited quantity of picking and stealing 
if they think proper. Doubtless were a real Briareus to be dis- 
covered, Mr. Darwin would explain his existence by saying that 
he was the representative of a race (nearly extinct) which had gone 
on producing hands, until a hundred had accumulated on each 
of their frames. We are well aware that our author would insist 
upon treating a tribe of six-fingered individuals as a separate 
species, but no one doubts that their unions with the ordinary 
sons and daughters of men would be just as productive as in 
five-fingered matches, and that, unless the breed were forcibly 
insulated, the anomaly would eventually vanish. But if Mr. 
Darwin prefers a more limited illustration, we would ask whether, 
in case an exaggerated nose were to appear in a family, there 
would be any reason to expect that it would continue to increase 
in bulk, as it was handed down from parent to child, until it 
attained treble the ordinary dimensions ? 

And not only is proof wanting that there exists any tendency 
to capitalize a peculiarity—to fund it, as it were, in the shape 
of a new species—but the absence of all those measures which 
enable men to rear a particular stock must render it extremely 
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difficult to raise and preserve a distinct variety by purely natural 
means. Animals will intermix, if left to themselves. There is 
small chance, therefore, that any minute element of divergence 
will be allowed to expand until it becomes the dominant quality 
of a race. We have seen that, when Mr. Darwin has to explain 
why cats presents so few varieties, he points to their habits of 
promiscuous intercourse as a sufficient solution. But his theory 
is so elastic, that it sometimes takes in the most opposite cases, 
and even fattens upon facts which we should deem positive poison. 
He admits that isolation is an important item in the process of 
natural selection, for it is by that means only that intercrosses 
can be prevented amongst creatures of the same character; but 
he immediately asserts that large and open areas, where inter- 
crosses must necessarily abound, are still more favourable to the 
production of permanent species. 

In fact, we cannot but think that one of the frailest parts of 
the theory is the office which our talented author assigns to Nature 
in the cultivation of physical peculiarities. 


‘As man can produce, and certainly has produced, a great result by 
his methodical and unconscious means of selection, what may not Na 
ture effect ? Man can act only on external and visible characters, 
Nature cares nothing for appearances, except in so far as they may be 


useful to any being. She can act on every internal organ, on every , 


shade of constitutional difference, on the whole machinery of life. 
Man selects only for his own good ; Nature only for that of the being 
which she tends. Every selected character is fully exercised by her; 
and the being is placed under well-suited conditions of life. Man 
keeps the natives of many climates in the same country; he seldom 
exercises each selected character in some peculiar and fitting manner ; 
he feeds a long- and a short-beaked pigeon on the same food; he does 
not exercise a long-backed or long-legged quadruped in any peculiar 
manner ; he exposes sheep with long and short wool to the same climate. 
He does not allow the most vigorous males to struggle for the females. 
He does not rigidly destroy all inferior animals, but protects, during 
each varying season, as far as lies in his power, all his productions. 
He often begins his selection by some half-monstrous form, or at least 
by some modifications prominent enough to catch his eye or to be 
plainly useful to him. Under nature, the slightest difference of struc- 
ture or constitution may well turn the nicely-balanced scale in the 
struggle for life, and so be preserved. How fleeting are the wishes 
and efforts of man! how short his time! and, consequently, how poor 
will his products be, compared with those accumulated by nature during 
whole geological periods! Can we wonder, then, that Nature’s produc- 
tions should be far truer in character than man’s productions; that 
they should be infinitely better adapted by the most complex con- 
ditions of life, and should plainly bear the stamp of far higher work- 
manship.’ (p. 83.) 
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Now, in this there is something which, coming from many men: 
at least, we should venture to call wilfully perverse. Proceeding 
from Mr. Darwin, we are content to ascribe it to the flickering 
vision produced on the mental retina when a person has 
long lived in the glare of a favourite theory. He conjures up 
a personal principle under the designation of ‘ Nature,’ and 

seems to assume that this power is constantly controlling the 
affairs of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and dealing with 

every plant and beast as if they were the objects of its direct 

and unrelaxing attention. Good, very good, if the term ‘Nature’ 

be rightly defined ; but if we are expected to believe that a field, 

when abandoned to the weeds, or a race of quadrupeds, when 

turned out of society and allowed to run wild, is taken under the 

care of any intelligent power which modulates physical circum- 

stances, as man can do by virtue of his volition, we must demur 
to this poetical but unscientific conclusion. It is precisely 

because ‘ Nature’ wants the methodical means of selection which 
man possesses that we are precluded from expecting the methodical 
results which man produces. Singularly enough, one great 
object of Mr. Darwin's theory is to refute the idea that an inde- 

pendent act of creation was requisite for the origin of each species. 
Yet, spite of this belief, he seems to recognise the presence of 
some voluntary principle which is incessantly occupied in culti- 

vating small physical modifications, nursing profitable peculiari- 
ties, and extinguishing old or superannuated races. 

‘Thirdly, the theory is one which admits of little verification. 
From its very nature, and from the enormous intervals of time 
required for the evolution of a new species, it is obvious that few 

facts in our possession can be brought to throw any direct and 
decided light upon the question. But it so happens that there 
are two sets of data—the one modern, the other ancient—by which 
we may test the hypothesis ; and both of these appear to us to be- 
completely antagonistic to Mr. Darwin's views. 

There is hybridism. If we cross an animal of one species with 
an animal of another species, they may breed, but the issue will 
be incapable of continuing its kind. ‘The horse and ass will pro- 
duce a mule ; but mules, when paired with each other, are noto- 
riously infertile.* Their sterility does not arise from any acci- 
dental circumstances, but is due to the imperfect condition of the 
reproductive organs. It is pretty much the same with plants. 
As a general rule, prolific progeny cannot be obtained from the: 
illegitimate issue of two alien species. Kélreuter and Giirtner,,. 
* Egregium, sanctumque virum si cerno, bimembri 


oc monstrum puero, vel miranti sub aratro 
Piscibus inventis et foete comparo mule.—Juvenal. 
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the two great experimentalists on this subject, affirmed that the 
principle admitted of no exceptional cases, and that, whenever 
hybrids did really propagate, it was only by marrying witli an 
individual of the pure stock for the occasion. It is true that the 
observations of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, in regard to vege- 
tables of kindred species, are somewhat hostile to this conclusion. 
But, so far as the animal world is concerned, Mr. Darwin himself 
admits it to be doubtful whether any case. of ‘ a perfectly fertile 
hybrid can be considered as thoroughly authenticated.’ And even 
if the characteristic sterility of these mongrel products admits of 
mitigation, it is only when they are subjected to the domesticating 
influences of man, for Nature will do nothing in this particular 
to favour the theorist’s views. She sets her seal of reprobation 
upon all unions between creatures whose structure and functions 
are clearly distinct. A feeling of aversion has been implanted, as 
if to show that they were never intended to coalesce. Left to them- 
selves, there is no chance that the mare will ever bring forth a 
hare, as Herodotus reports, or that quadrupeds of various kinds, 
as Aristotle relates, when compelled to collect in the Libyan 
deserts around the springs will engender a variety of new forms ; 
whence the proverb de ArBin te xavdv. On the other 
hand, it is well known that individuals belonging to the same 
variety, or to different varieties of the same species, can be united 
in the bonds of wedlock without the slightest difficulty. Surely 
this is an intimation on the part of Nature that, whilst all liberty 
is given within certain limits, it is not her purpose that the parti- 
tion walls of species should be broken down merely to introduce 
mongrel and unproductive breeds. 

The other set of data to which we adverted are the fossil relics 
of the primeval earth. If any one were to ask Mr. Darwin to 
take us into Nature's workshop, and show us a new species in the 
act of evolution, or an old one in the course of extinction, he 
would very properly reply—‘ No; this is a work which extends 
‘over ages, and I cannot give you any evidence which you will 
‘ consider conclusive.’ Fortunately, however, the zoology of the 
whole pre-Adamite period is chronicled in the rocks of our globe. 
Here, therefore, we may expect to discover proofs of the mode in 
which species have really arisen. Now, many tests might be 
adopted. Some geologists, like D’Orbigny, have classified the 
organic remains of the earth into a series of nearly thirty stages, 
alleging that its flora and fauna have been destroyed a corre- 
sponding number of times. On each occasion it is affirmed 
that a new staff of plants and animals was produced, and that 
these were the result of a distinct creative command. But, as 
many other geologists deny that there has been any solution 
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of continuity in the case, it would scarcely be fair to submit 
Mr. Darwin’s theory to a criterion which, if correct, would crush 
it in a moment. Waiving scores of kindred questions, how- 
ever, we have a right to say, ‘ How do you account for the multi- 
* tudes of species which did suddenly appear at different periods 
‘in the world’s history ?. Where do you find the true originals— 
‘the archetypal animals—from whom all the existing as well as 
‘ defunct species have been derived?’ Mr. Darwin's answer is 
remarkable. The lower Silurian strata are generally supposed to 
afford the first evidences of organic life; but the author boldly 
affirms that, long before the deposition of these beds, probably 
for ages equal in extent to the whole of the fossiliferous eras, 
‘the world swarmed with living creatures.’ A happier device for 
a speculator could scarcely have been adopted ; for, since all trace 
of these pre-Silurian organisms has been destroyed, Mr. Darwin 
has thus provided a place of retreat for his theory, where it may 
nestle in perfect security whenever he is hotly pursued. For it is 
quite competent for him to contend that, if these earlier relics had 
been preserved, they would have furnished him with all the evi- 
dence he required. Should John Smith maintain that the pedigree 
which might have proved his descent from King Sesostris was 
burnt in the Alexandrian Library, could you be so uncivil as to 
tell him that it would not have bettered his case even had it 
survived that bigoted conflagration ? 

Take, however, the rocks whose contents really continue un- 
obliterated. ‘These should necessarily bear testimony to the truth 
of the theory by supplying us with numerous intermediate links 
between one organism and another, for ‘if species have descended 
from other species by insensibly fine gradations, we may expect 
to discover ‘ innumerable transitional forms.’ But our author is 
at once compelled to admit that such transitional forms are not 
to be found. The fossiliferous rocks are relentless on this point. 
They wont protect his theory from ‘ the gravest objection’ which 
can be urged. What is to be done? In this extremity Mr. 
Darwin simply challenges the completeness of the geological book. 
Like a torn and mutilated volume of natural history, sundry 
figures, pages, and even chapters are wanting; and, therefore, 
the series of animals which it discloses is imperfect and inexact. 
Only a small portion of the earth’s strata has been explored ; if 
the rest were properly examined, all the missing links might be 
detected, and then —— 

Many other points we had pencilled for consideration. Some 
inaccuracies, too, might have called for remark; but these it is 
never a grateful task to notice. A few words, also, on the theo- 
logical aspect of the question, would not, perhaps, have been 
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entirely misplaced. But exhausted space compels us to conclude. 
In doing this, however, let us not fail to express our high 
appreciation of a book which is novel in its scope, thoughtful in 
its suggestions, and eminently enterprising in its philosophy. It 
is certainly one of the most candid productions we have perused. 
So deeply is the volume impregnated with this virtue, that the 
author sometimes appears to be arguing ‘dead’ against himself. 
And if we cannot shut our eyes to a certain slipperiness of logic 
—due, in some measure, perhaps, to the very largeness of the 
concessions he is induced to make —we gladly remember that 
Mr. Darwin has had to grope his way along a dark and arduous 
path, and to battle with a host of difficulties, beneath which a 
less confident and valorous inquirer would undoubtedly have 
succumbed. Nor must we forget that another naturalist of note, 
Mr. Wallace, whilst pursuing a track of his own, has simul- 
taneously arrived at the same general result as this able and 
adventurous philosopher. 


Arr. VI.—The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Tuomas TENTH 
Eanrt or DunponaLp, Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the 
Fleet, &. Vol. I. London: Richard Bentley. 1860. 


Many are the soldiers who in ancient, medieval, and modern 
times have given us their memoirs, and have thus added valuable 
contributions to history. Julius Cesar and Frederick II., Catinat 
and Villars, Prince Eugene and Marshal Saxe, Napoleon, 
Masséna, Suchet, Marmont, and scores of others, have left behind 
them commentaries, memoirs, sketches, and chapters of military 
history, which will serve the purposes of autobiography. But we 
are not aware that in the sister naval profession, though decidedly 
more scientific and possibly more learned than the military, there 
are any works written by great admirals and naval commanders, 
detailing the hard career of duty, or recording the great naval 
battles in squadron, or the single actions in which they, and their 
ship or ships, have been engaged. Though the seamen of Eliza- 
beth’s time, such as Howard of Effingham, Howard of Suffolk, 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others, were accom- 
plished scholars as well as commanders, yet we owe the history of 
the events in which they took part, not to their own pens, but to 
the accounts of Camden, Hakluyt, and Samuel Purchas, and to 
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Sir William Monson, who was at once a sailor, scholar, and 
prolific writer. The same remark applies to the great seamen and 
commanders of the Commonwealth. The deeds of Blake, Deane, 
and Popham are not learned from any records left by themselves 
of their services, but from the pages of Clarendon, and the 
memoirs of Ludlow, and of Whitelock recently published. 
None of the great seamen of the reigns of William and Anne, and 
the three first Georges, have given us their memoirs ; and all we 
know of their habits, character, and manner of life are to be 
sought in the pages of Burchett, Charnock, Campbell, Kent, and 
Barrow. Of Lord St. Vincent as a man we undoubtedly know 
more than of Vernon, Hawke, Howe, and Rodney ; but, neverthe- 
less the life of this commander by the late Captain Brenton, is a 
meagre and unsatisfactory performance, and leaves much unex- 
plained in his professional, and a great deal untold as to his 
public and private life. Nelson and Collingwood were nearer our 
own day than the five last-mentioned naval commanders, and 
though we know a good deal of the lives and characters of these 
twin naval heroes from their letters and correspondence, and 
from the correspondence of officers who served with or under 
them, yet we know less than we would, had either of these 
glorious sea-captains written an autobiography. Nelson has 
undoubtedly been fortunate in finding a competent biographer in 
the late poet-laureate Southey, who in the compass of 350 pages 
has given us a vivid and faithful portraiture of the magnanimous 
hero. But how much would our gratification have been en- 
hanced, how much would our knowledge have been extended, had 
we all the diaries and letters of Nelson—the letters addressed not 
merely to Earls Spencer, St. Vincent, and Lord Melville, at the 
Admiralty, but to his dear friends Collingwood, Hardy, and 
Alexander Davison. 

Collingwood, though a man of humble birth and entirely self- 
educated, was a better, and probably a readier writer than Nelson, 
and in the selection from his public and private correspondence, 
given to the world two-and-thirty years ago, and in the memoirs 
of his life published by Mr. Newenham Collingwood, we learn much 
that is valuable both in naval history and biography, and the war 
diplomacy of the Mediterranean so admirably managed by the 
great Admiral who began his career as apprentice to a Sunderland 
collier. But, though these two volumes touching Collingwood 
contain much that is precious as a contribution to a particular 
biography, and a great deal that is valuable to general history, 
yet they want the interest and usefulness which the judicious and 
faithful record of a self-told life nearly always supplies. History, 
as Dr. Johnson well observes in his Life of Addison, may be 
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formed from permanent monuments and records, but lives can 
only be written from personal knowledge, which is growing every 
day less, and in a short time is lost for ever. Twenty years ago 
many of the captains and companions of Nelson and Collingwood 
were still living, but to-day there is probably not a survivor of 
those heroes, the first of whom would, if he were on earth, be 
entering on his one hundred and second and the other on his 
one hundred and eighth year. The Earl of Dundonald is eighteen 
years the junior of Nelson and twenty-four years the junior of 
Collingwood; yet how few of the seamen and messmates of his 
early day are now surviving, whether among officers or crew. 
The venerable Peer has, therefore, done well and wisely in giving 
us the story of his life, even at the eleventh hour; for, if not 
written and published now, it might be wholly lost for future 
generations. The writer has undoubtedly, like all autobio- 
graphers, one, and indeed the first, qualification of an historian— 
the knowledge of the truth; and though it may be urged by some 
hypercritics, that his egotism or his self-love may induce him to 
disguise or palliate, or be over-partial in his own cause, yet it 
may be answered, that the principal events of which the noble 
lord speaks are now so fully known, and have been so generally can- 
vassed and so thoroughly corroborated, of late years, from extrinsic 
sources, that it is not possible such a witness can, even in his own 
behalf and personal cause, in any way mislead. In our courts of 
law, plaintiffs and defendants are now competent to be examined 
in their own causes ; and it were hard indeed if, in courts of honour, 
and before the general public, soldiers and sailors, statesmen and 
politicians, were not to be heard, when incriminated, in their own 
defence. Incriminated or not, the life of an eminent sea-captain, 
written by himself, must always have an interest in a great mari- 
time and colonial country; and we hail the publication of this 
volume, the first of the kind that has appeared within our know- 
ledge, as inaugurating a new and a better era in naval history. 
The volume is altogether one sui generis. It is now seven-and- 
forty years since the Earl of Dundonald (then Lord Cochrane) 
represented Westminster, for which he was returned with Sir 
Francis Burdett, against Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Elliot the brewer, 
and, faithful to those electors by whose generous support (to use 
his own words) ‘he was sustained in. his advocacy of naval 
and administrative reforms, he inscribes this first volume of 
his autobiography to a constituency not one of whom did, he 
avers, during a long political connexion, ask their representative 
‘to provide for him place, benefit, or emolument.’ This inscrip- 
tion of the work is equally honourable to the writer and to the 
electors; but it is .to. be regretted that the De Veres and the 
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Francis Places, the Woods and the Waithmans, the William 
Smiths and the Chief Constable Lees, and others of the older 
constituency, are passed away, and, like Burdett, Sheridan, 
Elliot, and Paul, are gone ‘to another and a better world.’ But 
though the old supporters of Lord Cochrane at Westminster are 
gathered to their fathers-—-though his friends Whitbread and Sir 
Robert Wilson, Hume and Cobbett, the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord Auckland, have all disappeared, there still survive the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who from the commencement of Lord 
Cochrane's troubles manifested the most generous confidence in 
his favour, and supported his cause when his character was 
assailed. There also happily survives the friend and the counsel 
of Lord Cochrane—Lord Brougham—who in his Historic 
Sketches of the Reign of George III. bears his testimony to the 
inestimable services of Lord Cochrane in his profession, and to 
the most cruel and unjustifiable sentence pronounced on him by 
Lord Ellenborough. If other proof were wanted of Lord Coch- 
rane’s entire innocence of the accusation laid to his charge forty- 
five years ago, ‘no prouder testimony (to use his own words) of 
‘his incapability to have committed the imputed offence could be 
‘adduced than the unabated friendship of Lord Lansdowne’—a 
man who, to use the language of Burke, would ‘feel a stain like 
a wound.’ 

The Earl of Dundonald is the tenth of his family and name 
who has borne a title old in the annals of North Britain. With- 
out ourselves having any desire to level those artificial institutions 
which have been adopted in most governments—adopted, to use 
the language of Burke, ‘ out of a class of legitimate presumptions’ 
—at once attempering sovereignty and preventing it from dege- 
nerating into absolute tyranny—we may, nevertheless, be per- 
mitted to observe that, to our thinking, Lord Dundonald dwells 
somewhat too fondly on the history of his progenitors, some of 
whom were persons of no sterling fame, if not very doubtful 
merit. The history of the paternal and the maternal side of the 
house, as well as the arms, crest, and mottoes, assume a pro- 
minency painfully prolix in the volume before us. Thirty-three 
ample pages are assigned to the genealogy of a family taking its 
origin from one of the Scandinavian sea-rovers, who, in a remote 
age, settled on the lands of Renfrew and Ayr; and who, after 
marrying and giving in marriage through many generations, 
produced John, the compatriot of Argyll, from whom the father 
of our hero was descended. On these ancestral details, fortified 
by extracts from Crauford’s Peerage of Scotland, we do not at 
all care to dwell. Hereditary honours, though far from valueless, 
are, after all, but ‘ the possessions of another’s deeds’—to use the 
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language of a dramatic poet—and unless backed by our own 
achievements or just virtues, are but fond assumptions. Lord 
Dundonald need not go back to Cochrane of that ilk, to Cuning- 
ham of Glengarnock, to Montgomery of Skelmury, or to Lord 
Cairlyle of Fortthorald. His own positive merits and deeds of 
noble daring efface the adventitious aid of family and station ; 
thereby proving, in the language of the great peasant-poet of 
Scotland—probably the greatest of all her poets—that 


‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp ; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’ 


It is enough for all purposes of history and criticism to state 
that the father of the Lord Cochrane of former days was Archi- 
bald, ninth Earl of Dundonald, and his mother was Anna 
Gilchrist, the daughter of Captain Gilchrist, a distinguished 
officer of the Royal Navy, of whose services the noble Lord 
gives an abridged account. ‘These services are rather under than 
overstated—as the reader may see by referring to Campbell and 
Charnock. Captain Gilchrist was undoubtedly one of the most 
gallant and distinguished officers of our navy; and in an en- 
counter with the French ship L’Emaraude, is reported to have 
killed two of the officers with his own hand. In his encounter 
with the French frigate the Danaé, he was struck with a grape 
or swivel-shot in the shoulder, which, though it did not deprive 
him of life, rendered him incapable of future service. For this 
wound he received a pension of 3001. per annum.* The father 
of Lord Cochrane was descended from John, the younger son of 
the Earl, who was compatriot of Argyll. Some of the earlier 
years of Lord Cochrane's father were spent in the navy, in which 
he became acting lieutenant. A cruise on the coast of Guinea 
gave him a distaste for the profession; and on his return home 
he quitted the navy for a commission in the army, which was, 
after a time, also relinquished. Of the once extensive ancestral 
domains of his house Lord Cochrane never inherited a foot. 
Before the title descended to his branch of the family, nearly the 
whole of the family estates had been alienated by losses incurred 
in support of one generation of the Stuarts, rebellion against 
another, and mortgages the consequence of both. The father of 
Lord Cochrane lived in the days of Cavendish, Black, Priestley, 
and Watt, and imbued with their spirit, he emulated their 
example. The sanguine expectation of retrieving the family 
estates by his discoveries led the scientific Scot to embark in a 
multitude of manufacturing projects. But his peculiar knowledge 
being unaccompanied by business habits, others profited by his 


* See Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, p. 124. 
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inventions. An enumeration of the multiplicity of the Earl of 
Dundonald’s manufacturing transactions extensively and simul- 
taneously carried on, will explain their failure in a pecuniary 
sense. There was Ist, the preparation of soda from common 
salt, as a substitute for barilla; 2ndly, a manufactory for the 
improvement of alumina; 8rdly, an establishment for substi- 
tuting British gum for gum Senegal; 4thly, a manufactory of 
sal ammonie; 5thly, a new process for the manufacture of white 
lead; and 6thly, a process for extracting tar and other products 
from pit-coal ; the former as an effective agent in protecting timber 
from decay, whilst the refuse coke was in request amongst iron- 
founders, whose previous operations for its manufacture were 
wasteful and unsatisfactory. It was while serving on the west 
coast of Africa that Lord Cochrane's father observed the destruc- 
tive ravages made on the ships’ bottoms by worms, and from his 
chemical knowledge it occurred to him, that an extract from pit- 
coal in the form of tar, might be employed as a preventitive of 
the evil. The experiment was tried, and found, on his return 
home, to answer. Though the Admiralty refused to make use of 
this preservative, it was adopted by the Dutch, and we believe by 
the Danes, Swedes, and Russians; and in the case of small 
coasting-vessels it is used to this day in the north of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, as being less expensive than coppering. 
Had not the coppering of the bottoms of vessels become common 
afterwards, there can be no doubt but that this discovery must 
have been of immense value. Every reader of biography is 
aware of the many virtues which Bishop Berkeley attributed to 
tar-water between 1744 and 1752; but the eminent Irishman, 
though he had been a good deal at sea, never once thought of 
applying tar to the preservation of ships. We believe tar was a 
main, certainly one of the ingredients, of Kyan’s patent for the 
preservation of ships; but on this subject our author is silent. 
Certainly tar was known more than one hundred years ago in 
France among the marine, as a preservative against rot, and under 
the name of brat gras, was employed for what our neighbours call 
calfatage. It is a curious, but authentic fact, that the Earl of 
Dundonald may also fairly lay claim to the practical application 
of the illuminating power of hydrogen in a carburetted form. 
But though quick in appreciating a new fact, Lord Dundonald 
lightly passed over the only practical product which might have 
retrieved the dilapidated fortunes of his house. He was entitled 
to no mean place among the inventors of his day; but as his son 
pithily observes, like Columbus he had the egg before him, but, 
unlike Columbus, he did not hit upon the right method of setting 
it on end. The honour of first pointing out the relation between 
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agriculture and chemistry is usually ascribed to Sir H. Davy; 
yet on referring to a work of Earl Dundonald, published in 1795, 
entitled the Connexion between Agriculture and Chemistry, 
which is still held in no small estimation, it will be seen that Lord 
Dundonald preceded the great chemist in patient investigation 
and in countless practical experiments. As the ninth Lord 
Dundonald was a man of genius, and not a man of business, his 
discoveries, now of proved national utility, ruined him, and 
deprived his posterity of their remaining paternal inheritance, 

In 1784, during his boyhood, Lord Cochrane had the misfor- 
tune to lose his mother, and as the domestic fortunes of the family 
were then at a low ebb, there was great difficulty in providing the 
children with the means of an education. Four of the family 
were, in 1784, in a state to profit by the advantages of tuition, 
and Mr. Rolland, the minister of Culross, in gratitude for former 
favours received, tendered his services as tutor; but though the 
proposal was highly appreciated, family pride prevented the old 
Earl from availing himself of the offer. For some time the four 
children were provided with a Papist French tutor, but Monsieur 
Durand relinquished his engagement before much progress had 
been made in their inadequate tuition. 

Soon after this, the future admiral accompanied his father to 
London. The object of the old gentleman was to induce the 
Government to make use of coal-tar for protecting the bottoms of 
inferior ships of war—for in those days copper sheathing was un- 
known. ‘The best, and by no means a general substitute then, in 
England, wasto drive large-headed iron nails overthe ship's bottom, 
which had then the appearance of being hob-nailed. When the 
worm against which this sheathing was a protection was first known 
in England does not very clearly appear. French maritimewriters, 
however, tell us it came from the Asian, African, and American 
seas, and appeared first in Europe in 1638. In an old volume, 
printed at Paris two centuries ago, it is stated, ‘que ces vers 
brillent la nuit comme de petites chandelles.* Be this as it may, 
these worms did not appear in any numbers in the port of Brest 
till the year 1677, when they were said to have been introduced 
by the squadron of the Count d'Etrées. The Dutch used clamps 
of iron and lead, as well as what Lord Dundonald calls hob- 
nailing, against the worm, whilst the Portuguese singed and 
charred the bottoms of their vessels, burning them quite black. 
The French, on the other hand, had recourse, as we before ob- 
served, to a preparation of sulphur and brai gras, consisting 
chiefly of black pitch and tallow. 

To return, however, to Lord Dundonald, the father. The 


* Voyages de Madagascar et Cétes d’Afrique. Paris: Imprimé chez Courbé. 1661. 
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Admiralty, composed of inexorable red-tapists, with John Earl 
of Chatham at their head, would not listen to his proposal. It 
was inconsistent with that solemn ancient routine, even still too 
much deified. It was only by means of political influence that 
the Navy Board permitted Lord Dundonald to cover with his 
composition one side of the buoy at the Nore. Failing to induce 
the Government to protect their ships of war, the old Scotch peer 
applied to the mercantile interest, but with no better success. 

‘I remember going with my father, says the present Lord Dun- 
donald, to Limehouse, in the hope of inducing a large shipbuilder 
there to patronize his composition, but the shipbuilder had even a 
greater horror of innovation than the Admiralty authorities. His 
reply was remarkable. ‘ My Lord,’ said he, ‘ we live by repairing ships 
‘as well as by building them, and the worm is our best friend. Rather 
‘than use your precaution, I would cover ships’ bottoms with honey 
‘to attract worms.’’ 


The future admiral was destined by his father for the army, a 

profession which was not in accordance with his own tastes, but 
his uncle, the Hon. Captain, afterwards Admiral Cochrane, had 

the sagacity to perceive that the strong inclination of the youth 

was for the sea. Unknown, therefore, to his brother, the Hon. 

Captain Cochrane entered his nephew's name on the books of 
various vessels under his command. Having a relative of in- 
fluence in the army, a military commission was also procured 
for the youth; so that he had simultaneously the honour of 
being an officer in H.M. 104th Regiment, and a nominal seaman 
on board-his uncle's ship. Under the tuition of an old sergeant, 
the young Lord Cochrane became disgusted with the leathern 
stock, and the pigtail plestered with flour and candle-grease, and 
implored his parent to let him go to sea with his uncle. But the 
disrelish and despair of the youth aroused the indignation of the 
parent, and he was soundly cuffed, his military studies proceed- 
ing with redoubled severity. To perfect his military training, 
the boy was sent to M. Chauvert’s academy in Kensington-square ; 
but at this excellent school he only remained six months, his 
father's straitened circumstances compelling the family to return 
to Scotland. The old gentleman finding the resolution of his 
son in favour of the naval service unalterable, he at length con- 
sented that the military commission should be cancelled, and 
that the renewed offer of the uncle to receive the nephew on 
board his frigate should be accepted. The difficulty was to equip 
the young man for sea, but it was obviated by the Earl of Hope- 
toun considerately advancing 1001. for the purpose. With this 
sum the requisite outfit was procured ; and a few days placed 
Lord Cochrane in a position to seek his fortune, with his father's 
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gold watch as a keepsake, the only patrimony, he observes, he 
ever inherited. 

On the 27th June, 1793, at the mature age of seventeen and a 
half years, the young middy joined the Hind, at Sheerness, 
accompanied by his uncle, the Hon. John Cochrane. The uncle 
introduced the youngster to his future superior officer, Lieutenant 
Larmour, or, as he was more familiarly known in the service, Jack 
Larmour. Jack was aspecimen of the old British seaman, and a 
personification of its efficiency. He was one of a not very 
numerous class, whom, for their superior seamanship, the Admi- 
ralty was glad to promote from the forecastle to the quarter-deck, 
in order that they might mould into shipshape the questionable 
materials supplied by Parliamentary influence. The author's 
description of Jack is graphic, and we have no doubt truthful. 
He was dressed in the garb of a seaman, with marlinspike slung 
round his neck, and a lump of grease in his hand, and was busily 
employed in setting up the rigging. His reception of the younker 
was anything but gracious. His being the captain's nephew, and 
a lord to boot, were not recommendations with honest, downright 
Jack. After a little constrained civility, the first-lieutenant 
ordered the naval cadet ‘to get his traps below.’ Scarcely was 
the order complied with, when Jack grumbled at the magnitude 
of the young lord’s equipments, ‘This Lord Cochrane's chest? 
‘Does Lord Cochrane think he is going to bring a cabin aboard ? 
‘The service is going to the devil. Get it up on the main- 
‘deck.’ The order being promptly complied with, the key of 
the chest was sent for, and one end was sawed off just beyond 
the keyhole, Jack Larmour superintending the operation, and 
accompanying it with sundry uncomplimentary observations. This 
was certainly an unpromising commencement, but not more 
unpromising than the beginning of Nelson, when joining the 
Raisonnable. In 1771 that ship was lying in the Medway. On 
a cold, dark spring morning Horatio Nelson, then in his 
thirteenth year, was put into the Chatham stage, and, on its 
arrival, was left to find his way on board as well as he could. 
After wandering about in the cold without being able to reach 
the ship, an officer observed the forlorn appearance of the feeble- 
bodied little fellow, questioned him, and happening to be ac- 
quainted with his uncle, Captain Suckling, took him to his 
house and gave him some refreshments. When Nelson got 
aboard, Captain S. was not in the ship, nor had any person been 
apprised of the boy's coming. He paced the deck the whole 
remainder of the day, without being noticed by any one; and it 
was not till the second day that somebody took compassion on 
him. These are the little events which bruise the spirit, and 
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sometimes break the heart of ordinary men; but Nelson or 
Cochrane were not ordinary mortals, but men of heroic mould. 

Jack Larmour, with all his roughness, was a man of just 
instincts, and, finding the young middy anxious to learn his duty, 
he instructed him in all the functions of an able seaman. It was 
in this fashion that the great seamen of all countries learned their 
work. Drake (afterwards Sir Francis Drake), the son of an 
honest seaman of Tavistock,* was apprenticed to the master of 
a small bark, and was subsequently appointed purser of a trading 
vessel bound to Biscay;t Howard of Effingham assisted in 
hawser work ;{ Benbow and Sir Cloudesley Shovell § were 
both common sailors. Sir C. Cornish and Lord Colling- 
wood were both apprenticed to colliers; Raleigh profoundly 
studied the mysteries of naval architecture and navigation ; || 
Sir John Barry, Lawson and Leake, and Sir George Walton, 
and Sir Charles Wager, all acquired knowledge in the merchant 
service ;§] and Nelson learned, in a West Indian merchant ship, 
commanded by Jolin Rathbone, that knowledge of Navigation, 
and that practical acquaintance with his profession** which, 
combined with his courage, perseverance, and heroism, con- 
tributed to make him the greatest naval commander the world 
has ever seen. Nor was it widely different with our neighbours 
- the French. Jean Bart, Duquesne, Dugay, Trouin, and many 
other illustrious commanders whom we could name, learned 
the practical part of their profession as cabin-boys, apprentices, 
and able seamen. 

The period at which Lord Dundonald entered the service was 
a strange one indeed. It was that period inaugurating the series 
of wars which afterwards devastated Europe. The energy of the 
Government then kept pace with the energy of the nation. The 
system of naval jobbery which characterized the subsequent 
progress of the war had not as yet begun to thwart the unity of 
purpose by which the whole nation was first roused into action. 
The naval ports presented a scene of activity in every way com- 
mensurate with the occasion. The streets abounded with seamen 
eager to share in the anticipated prize-money; ‘ for, whatever may 
‘be the ideas of modern statesmen on the subject,’ says Lord 
Dundonald, ‘ prize-money formed then, as it will ever form, the 
‘principal motives of seamen to encounter the perils of war.’ 
For this frank avowal of a professional opinion Lord Dundonald 
has been taken to task, though in a kindly spirit, by a writer in 


* Stow’s Annals, p. 807. t+ Memoirs of Illustrious Seamen, vol. iii. p. 82. 
+ Naval Worthies, p. 241. § British Trident, vol. i. p. 162. 
) Naval Worthies, p. 416. "| Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, vols. i. ii. iii, 


** British Trident, vol. iv. p. 286. Southey’s Nelson, cap. 1. 
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a monthly publication who professes to be a sailor nearly as old 
as the noble lord himself ; but we confess our own agreement with 
the noble lord. It is absurd to think that the seaman will fight 
for fighting’s sake, and without expectation of reward, as that the 
barrister, the doctor, or the attorney, or solicitor, will labour 
without his fee. Human nature is the samein all its grades, and 
men do not plead causes, or draw wills, or cut off limbs, any more 
than fight ships, from pure patriotism, or romantic disinterested- 
ness. The laws of the civilized world, as well as the law of 
England, do not maintain any such silly doctrine as has been 
lately propagated. The laws of Wisby and Oléron, the ordon- 
nances of the French kings, as well as the Prize Acts and decisions 
of our own Maritime and Prize Courts, all favour the distribution 
among the captors of goods of prize, of goods taken on the high 
seas, or land, jure belli, and there is no axiom more clear than 
that such goods, when they come on shore, may be fullowed by 
the process of the Admiralty Court.* The result of Lord 
Dundonald’s own experiences, and common sense bears him out, 
is that seamen fight from two leading motives—1st, prize-money ; 
and, 2ndly, from a well-grounded belief in their own physical and 
disciplinary superiority. ‘Take away the first motive,’ says this 
eminent and experienced commander, ‘ and we may find difficulty, 
‘on an emergency, in getting men to accomplish the second.’ 
In fact, as Lord Dundonald remarks, the bounty system, which 
has superseded the press-gang, is a direct proof of money being 
admitted as the seaman’s inciting motive to engage in war. It 
was a notorious fact, too, in the olden time, that in ships com- 
manded by well-known officers, and with a favourable chance of 
making prizes, the press-gang was unnecessary. Men were 
eager to get into the ships of Nelson and Collingwood, of 
Hardy and Blackwood, of ‘Trowbridge, Sidney Smith, and Lord 
Cochrane. 

The first destination of the Hind, after Lord Cochrane joined 
her, was the coast of Norway ; to the fiords of which country the 
Government had reason to suspect the French privateers might 
resort as lurking-places whence to annoy our North Sea and 
Baltic commerce. To ascertain this was the primary object of 
the cruise; the second was to look out for an enemy's convoy, 
shortly expected from the West Indies by the northern route 
round the Orkneys. In both objects the Hind was unsuccessful, 
so that the voyage was without incident. On the return of the 
Hind from Norway, Lord Cochrane's uncle was appointed to the 
Thetis, a more powerful frigate. The vessel was ordered to equip 

* 1st Robinson’s Admiralty Reports, p. 283. Douglas’s Reports, p. 294. 
Bacon’s Abridgment, title Admiralty. 
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at Sheerness, and knowing that her first-lieutenant, instead of in- 
dulging himself ashore, would pursue his customary relaxation of 
working hard aboard, the young midshipman begged permission 
to remain and profit by his example. This was conceded on 
condition that, like Jack Larmour himself, the young lord would 
put off the officer and assume the garb of aseaman. Nothing 
could be more to Lord Cochrane's taste; so, with knife in belt, 
and marlinspike in hand, the captain of the forecastle undertook 
the middy’s improvement in the arts of knotting and splicing. 

Dockyards, the noble earl remarks, were in those days 
secondary objects. At Sheerness, he states, the people lived like 
rabbits in a warren, in old hulks hauled up high and dry; yet 
everything was well done and the supervision perfect. It may, 
in Lord Dundonald’s opinion, be doubted whether the efficiency 
of the present day keeps pace with the enormous outlay on 
modern dockyards. Our author and autobiographer appears to 
us justly of opinion that the men are not now sufficiently trained. 
‘Men,’ says he, ‘ befure dockyard conveniences ;’ and again, ‘ the 
‘ service now seems to savour too much of the dockyard, and too 
‘little of the seamen. Formerly, both officers and men had to 
‘lend a hand in everything, and few were the operations which, 
‘unaided by artificers, they could not perfectly accomplish.’ On 
two vccasions, adds Lord Cochrane, my own personal skill at 
pump-work has saved ships and crews, when other assistance was 
not available. Lord Cochrane eoncludes his second chapter with 
an aphorism which ought to be written in letters of gold. The 
true fortification of England, says he, is always to be in a position 
to strike the first blow at sea the moment it may become neces- 
sary. ‘To wait for it would, under any circumstances, be folly— 
to be unprepared for it, national suicide. 

Lord Dundonald expresses his inability to peruse the accounts 
of inexperience in the fleet, at the outbreak of the late war with 
Russia, without grave misgivings that the supervision of the 
navy in the present day is not that of the olden time. At the 
period of that war the noble lord had nearly completed his seventy- 
ninth year; but, old as he then was, every patriot Englishman 
hoped, and every enemy feared, that he would have obtained the 
command of the Baltic fleet. It was otherwise determined by 
Sir James Graham, and we know with what wretched, what pitiful 
result. 


The Thetis joined the squadron of Admiral Murray on the 
14th January, 1795. ‘The admiral appointed Lord Cochrane 
third-lieutenant, though only eighteen months had elapsed since 
his entrance into the service. ‘This promotion was partly due to 
the instructions of Jack Larmour, partly also to the noble lord's 
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own industry. The unlooked-for reward redoubled the zeal of 
the young aspirant; and on the 13th April, in the same year, he 
was made acting-lieutenant of the Africa, Captain Rodham Home, 
who applied to the admiral for his services. The Africa was 
sent to scour the seaboard of the United States, in search of 
enemies’ vessels ; but not falling in with any, she ran on to Florida 
with similar ill success. On the 5th January, 1796, the first- 
lieutenant of the Thetis having been promoted, an order was 
transmitted to Lord Cochrane to quit the Africa, and rejoin his 
uncle's ship. On rejoining, he was ordered up, and passed for 
lieutenant, his time as a midshipman being made up from his 
nominal rating on board the Vesuvius. The effect of this 
practice Lord Cochrane regards as beneficial ; first because, from 
the scarcity of lieutenants, encouragement was necessary ; 
secondly, because it gave an admiral a power which he does not 
now possess—that of selecting for commissions those who 
exerted themselves, and on whom he could rely, in place of 
having forced upon him young men with parliamentary and other 
influence, who did not owe their commissions to practical merit. 
Lord Cochrane tells us that, in his own career as a captain, many 
of the officers furnished to him through parliamentary influence, 
were seldom trusted by him. He considered it preferable, on 
pressing occasions, to do their duty himself. The following obser- 
vations as to the present Admiralty system, ‘in which influence 
has everything, and experience nothing to do,’ are worthy of 
extract :— 

‘The adoption, for particular purposes, of a Faneful system, may, in 
an unforeseen emergency, tend tothe overthrow of the State; and 
nothing, in my opinion, can be more injurious to the navy than the 
usurpation of all distributive power by a Ministry in exchange for 
parliamentary votes. In civil offices this may be merely obstructive— 
in the navy it is destructive. Systems like these are such as no State 
can long exist under securely ; and history warns us that, from per- 
version of patronage, great States have fallen.’ 

In the year 1797 Admiral Murray was succeeded in the 
command by Admiral Vandeput, who appointed Lord Cochrane 
lieutenant in his flag-ship, the Resolution. The admiral wintered 
in the Chesapeake; and his lieutenant’s observations on the 
temper and disposition of the American people at this period 
are exceedingly interesting. Lord Cochrane describes the 
Americans as thoroughly English in their habits and customs, 
but exasperated by the contumely with which they had been 
treated by former British Governments. It is the opinion of 
Lord Cochrane, from what he observed on the American stations 
sixty-four years ago (and he had abundant opportunities, the 
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Thetis having remained five years on the station), that a little 
more forbearance and common sense on the part of the Home 
authorities might have averted the final separation of these fine 
provinces from the mother country. 

Towards the close of the autumn of 1798, Lord Keith was 
appointed to relieve Lord St. Vincent in the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet. He offered to take Lord Cochrane with him 
as a supernumerary. The admiral and young lieutenant arrived at 
Gibraltar on the 14th December, and found Lord St. Vincent re- 
siding on shore, his flag flying on board the Souverain sheer-hulk. 
At Lord Keith’s request, the commander-in-chief gave an order for 
the young lieutenant’s appointment to the Barfleur, to which 
ship Lord Keith had shifted his flag. Lord St. Vincent, contrary 
to expectation, did’ not immediately transfer to Lord Keith the 
chief command of the fleet, but remained at Gibraltar giving 
orders to his second in command to blockade the Spanish fleet 
in Cadiz. The first part of the year was spent in this employ- 
ment, Lord Keith's force varying from eleven to fifteen sail of 
the line. He was, however, without frigates, though the com- 
mander-in-chief had a considerable number under his orders. 
The omission to place frigates at the disposal of Lord Keith was 
the more remarkable, as the blockaded Spanish force numbered 
upwards of twenty ships of the line, with frigates and smaller 
vessels in proportion. For upwards of four months the British 
force was anchored a couple of leagues from Cadiz; but the 
Spaniards would not come out from their shelter, though the 
British vessels were frequently compelled to leave their anchorage 
for the purpose of procuring water and cattle at Tetuan. It was 
in one of these trips to refresh and victual the Barfleur that 
Lord Cochrane was first involved in an affair which became 
serious. The first-lieutenant of the Barfleur, Beaver, was an 
officer who carried etiquette in the ward-room and on deck 
almost to despotism. In all matters visible to the eye of the 
admiral he was particular, but permitted an honest penny to be 
turned elsewhere by malpractices. The bullocks purchased at 
Tetuan were, it appears, killed on board the Barfleur for the use 
of the whole squadron. The reason was that, the raw hides 
being valuable, could be stowed away in the ship's hold in empty 
beef casks, as especial perquisites to certain persons connected 
with the flag-ship. The result of this was that, as the fleshy 
parts of ‘the hides decomposed, putrid liquor oozed out of the 
casks, and rendered the hold so intolerable, that she acquired 
the name of the stinking ship. As junior-lieutenant, much of the 
unpleasantness of this fell to Lord Cochrane’s share; and as, 
unlike his countrymen, the thrifty and prudent Scotch, he had a 
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habit of speaking his mind without reserve, it followed that those 
most interested in the raw-hide speculation were not very friendlily 
disposed towards him. When a feeling of this kind prevails 
between a first-lieutenant and subordinate officers, pretexts are 
never wanting for fault-finding. It was so in this case. Junior- 
Lieutenant Cochrane having obtained leave to amuse himself 
with shooting wild fowl at Tetuan, arrived on board the Barfleur 
shortly after his leave—a circumstance which attracted the atten- 
tion of First-Lieutenant Beaver. Words ensued ; and the result 
was, that the first-lieutenant demanded a court-martial on the 
junior-lieutenant, which was granted by Lord Keith with manifest 
reluctance. The decision of the court was an admonition ‘to be 
more careful in future.’ After the business of the court had con- 
cluded; Lord Keith, who was much vexed with the whole affair, 
said to the junior-lieutenant, privately, ‘Now, Lord Cochrane, 
pray avoid for the future all flippancy towards superior officers.” 
The Judge Advocate, who was the admiral’s secretary, and one of 
those who had taken offence about the raw hides, overheard and 
embodied the remark in the sentence of the court-martial ; so 
that, shortly afterwards, his officiousness or malice formed an 
impediment to Lord Cochrane’s promotion, though the court had 
actually awarded no censure. 

Lord Cochrane, in several pages of his fourth chapter, corrects 
the misrepresentations of naval historians concerning Lord Keith, 
and does full justice to that commander. For these particulars 
we must refer the reader to the volume, with the single remark 
that the conduct of Lord St. Vincent does appear at this juncture 
to have been strange and inexplicable. The French fleet were out at 
sea, the British fleet was in hot pursuit, and an action seemed all 
but certain. But Keith was recalled from a pursuit which was 
not rash, but praiseworthy and patriotic, by the most peremptory 
orders from Lord St. Vincent, whose flag-ship was separated from 
the fleet and lying at Minorca. It is plain enough that Lord 
Cochrane is of opinion that some feeling of professional jealousy, 
or of a misplaced prudence, operated on the mind of Lord St. Vin- 
cent to prevent Lord Keith from attacking the enemy. Even 
Captain Brenton, the friend and biographer of Earl St. Vincent, 
admits that Keith was ‘stung with anguish at his disappoint- 
ment.’ * Lord Cochrane states that, whilst Nelson and Keith 
had been doing their best in the Mediterranean, little appeared to 
be done at home to check the enemy's operations. 

It was never the good fortune of Lord Cochrane to serve under 
the greatest of naval heroes, Nelson; but during the stay of his 


* Brenton’s Naval History, vol. i. p. 479. 
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ship at Palermo he had frequent opportunities of personal con- 
versation with the great commander; and from one of Nelson's 
frequent injunctions, ‘Never mind mancuvres—always go at 
them,’ he had reason to consider himself indebted for successful 
attacks under apparently difficult circumstances. The impression 
left on the mind of Lord Cochrane, during these opportunities of 
association with Nelson, was that of his being an embodiment of 
dashing courage ; a courage which would not take much trouble 
to circumvent an enemy; that being confronted with one, would 
regard victory so much a matter of course as hardly to deem the 
chance of defeat worth consideration. In answer to the remark 
generally made that Trafalgar was a rash action, and thai, had 
Nelson lost it and lived, he would have been brought to a court- 
martial, Lord Cochrane pertinently remarks that such writers 
forget that, from previous experience, Nelson had calculated both 
the nature and amount of the resistance to be expected, such 
calculation forming an essential part of his plan of attack. His 
expectations of victory were not only well-founded but certain. 

After quitting Palermo, Lord Keith placed Lord Cochrane as 
prize-master in command of the Généreux, 74, shortly before 
captured by Lord Nelson's squadron; and was so well satisfied 
with his conduct as to write home to the Admiralty recommending 
his promotion, at the same time appointing him to the Speedy, 
then lying at Port Mahon. The Speedy Lord Cochrane describes 
as a burlesque on a vessel of war even sixty years ago. Her 
armament. consisted of fourteen 4-pounders, and her crew of 
ninety men ; yet in this vessel the daring sailor captured a Tartan 
off Elba; chased a French privateer with a prize in tow, which 
he made her abandon; captured a French privateer off Caprea ; 
took possession of a French prize off Porto Ferraio; and captured 
La Liga off Majorca. The Speedy, in fact, made so many prizes, 
that the Spanish admirals and captains resolved to take her at 
any cost. They disguised a formidable frigate as a merchantman, 
when Lord Cochrane gave chase. On nearing her, she raised her 
ports, discovering a heavy broadside. To encounter the frigate 
would have been dangerous, so Lord Cochrane had recourse to a 
stratagem. He had the Speedy painted in imitation of the Danish 
brig Clomer, well known on the Spanish coast, and shipped a 
Danish quartermaster. The Speedy also hoisted Danish colours. 
This failed to satisfy the Spaniard ; but when the Danish quarter- 
master appeared in his officer's uniform, and the quarantine flag 
was run up to the foremast, the Spanish frigate made full sail, 
wishing the Speedy a good voyage. ‘The readiness, tact, and 
ability with which this disguise was effected will remind the naval 
reader of the exploit of Sir Sidney Smith, who so disguised the 
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Diana that he was enabled to look into Brest harbour, and give 
valuable information to Sir John» Borlase Warren.* The great 
feat, however, of the Speedy was the capture of El Gamo, a 
Spanish vessel of 32 guns and of 600 tons, with a crew of 319 
men. The Speedy brig had but 14 guns and 54 men and boys. 
The immense disproportion of force only increased the daring of 
the commander. The British sailors, led by their captain, 
boarded the Spaniard ; not a man or boy was off the deck. The 
surgeon, Mr. James Guthrie, who still happily survives, took the 
wheel, and laid the little vessel alongside the towering Spaniard. 
After a few minutes’ desperate fighting, Lord Cochrane ordered 
the enemy's colours to be hauled down. The Spaniards were 
driven below, and their own guns pointed down the hatchways. 
This action, one of the boldest of the war, was fought fifty-nine 
years ago. The captain of the Gamo required from Lord Coch- 
rane a certificate that he had done his duty; whereupon the 
Englishman wrote, that ‘ El Capitan had conducted himself like 
a real Spaniard. Lord Cochrane adds, in reference to this 
engagement, that in difficult or doubtful attacks by sea no device 
can be too minute, even if apparently absurd, provided it have 
the effect of diverting the enemy's attention whilst you are con- 
centrating your own. Ina cruise of little more than a year the 
Speedy had taken 50 vessels, 122 guns, and 534 prisoners. On 
the 3rd of July, 1801, the Speedy herself was taken by three 
French line-of-battle ships. When Lord Keith was prevented 
by Lord St. Vincent from attacking the enemy in the Barfleur, 
he gave vent to his disappointed feelings in pacing the deck. 
Lord Cochrane, as lieutenant of the watch, overheard the words 
of the admiral, and echoed them with emphatic iteration. It is 
probable that this circumstance reached old Lord St. Vincent's 
ears, but of this there is no direct evidence. What is certain is, 
that the action with the Gamo was for some time unnoticed in 
the customary manner, and Lord Cochrane's post rank was with- 
held for three months; when it was at length granted, he was 
placed at the bottom of the list. This injustice may have been 
caused by Lord Cochrane's freely-expressed opinion on his being 
appointed to convey the wretched packet which led to his capture 
by the French frigates; or still more from the indiscreet plainness 
with which he had spoken of the manner in which the French 
fleet had been permitted to escape Lord Keith. ‘The indiscreet 
speeches of a captain who had proved himself an able and ener- 
getic officer are, however, no palliation for the injustice of a First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; still less for placing a junior officer over 
his head, for a subsequent service. 


* British Trident, vol. iii. p. 332. 
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Lord St. Vincent was an official who little relished the sug- 
gestions of friends or relatives. Lord Cochrane’s uncle and 
father, unknown to the nephew and son, more than once jogged 
the memory of the First Lord; butin vain. Lord Cochrane him- 
self, on his return to England, wrote, also, more than one letter 
to the First Lord. The official answer to one of these was, that 
the loss on board the Speedy had been too slight to justify the 
promotion of her commander. The rejoinder to this conveyed to 
a First Lord an inexpiable offence. It was to the effect that 
more men had been killed in the action with the Speedy than 
on board the Victory, in the battle from which Lord St. Vincent 
acquired his title. This is undoubtedly true; for aboard the 
Victory, which bore the flag of Sir John Jervis, there was but 
one man killed and five wounded,* whereas aboard the Speedy 
there were three seamen killed, and one officer and seventeen 
men wounded.t Before leaving the Mediterranean a letter was 
addressed by Lord Cochrane to Lord St. Vincent, requesting him 
to promote the gallant first-lieutenant of the Speedy, Parker. 
No answer being returned to this application up to the period of 
the arrival of Lord Cochrane in England, another letter was for- 
warded to his Lordship, which met the same reception ; and after- 
wards a third, which produced from Lord St. Vincent the reply 
that it was unusual to promote two officers for such a service. 
To argue or remonstrate with a First Lord is no doubt an un- 
precedented thing ; and Lord Cochrane himself admits that there 
were incautious observations in his letter ; but, at the same time, 
every noble and generous mind will admit that the young captain 
was perfectly right in trying to obtain adequate rewards for his 
officers and men. This was the practice of the hero Nelson. In 
1783 his first business, after he got to London, even before he 
went to see his relations, was to attempt to get the wages due 
to his seamen for the various ships in which they had served.f 
‘From the receipt of the third letter, Lord St. Vincent§ became,’ 
says Lord Cochrane, ‘my bitter enemy ; and not only he, but his 
‘successors, thought it incumbent on them to perpetuate his Lord- 
‘ship's displeasure.’ No doubt the truth conveyed in the letter 
was keenly felt by the First Lord; for it was a common remark 
at the time that the battle of St. Vincent was gained by the in- 
shore squadron under Nelson, the commander-in-chief being 
merely a spectator at a distance. It is a well-known fact that 


* British Trident, vol. iv. p. 90. + Autobiography of a Seaman, p. 112. 
t+ Southey’s Nelson, p. 33. 
§ Nor was it only of the First Lord he made an enemy, bitter opponents of his 


might be found in all the employés of the Admiralty, down to the late Mr. John 
Wilson Croker. 
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Nelson wore without orders, and thus planned, as well as accom- 
plished, the victory which gained Earl St. Vincent his title. The 
brunt of the action fell upon Nelson. He was engaged with all 
the four ships that were taken, and took two of them, it may 
almost be said, with his own hand. The decisive movement by 
which the action became a victory was executed in neglect of 
orders, upon Nelson’s own judgment and at his peril. But 
though the commander-in-chief, Sir John Jervis, received Nelson 
on the quarter-deck, when he went on board the admiral’s ship, 
took him in his arms, and said he could not sufficiently thank 
him, yet in the official letter of Sir John Jervis Nelson was not 
mentioned.* 

It was not until several years afterwards that Lieutenant 
Parker, who retired to a farm near Kinsale, was promoted. From 
Lord Cochrane's perseverance he was at length made commander, 
and ordered to join the Rainbow, represented to be stationed in 
the West Indies. But there was no such vessel on the American 
station. Lord Cochrane believes that the ‘ infamous deception’ 
practised on Parker was ‘ concocted out of pure malevolence to 
himself.’ We cannot quite go this length. He also states, that 
Parker sank into a premature grave. He died, we believe, on 
the 30th April, 1824, when he had attained the age of Pitt and 
Nelson, full twenty-two years after the period when Lord Coch- 
rane made the generous representation in his behalf. 

In Lord Dundonald’s observations on the political favouritism 
of sixty years ago we go fully along with him. Nothing, assuredly, 
could be more detrimental to the interests of the navy and the 
nation than political favouritism. Favouritism on the part of the 
Admiralty must ever be the bane of the navy, and may prove its 
ruin. Such was the offence taken by the authorities at Lord 
Cochrane’s persistence in his own right, and in that of the officers 
under his command, that an application to the Board of Admiralty 
for another ship, met with a refusal at a time, too, when a younger 
man, @ junior commander, was promoted, his father being a per- 
sonal and political friend of the First Lord. ‘The mind of an 
energetic and active man, refused professional employment, of 
vigorous faculties, and undoubted courage, and tenaciousness, 
was now turned to an investigation of those abuses which were 
paralysing the navy, with the ultimate view of getting into Par- 
liament, and exposing them. One of the most crying evils of 
our then naval administration was the Admiralty Courts. The 
officials of this Court monopolized the greater portion of the 
prize money ; in some cases they took the whole, and in one case, 


* Harrison’s Life of Nelson. Southey’s ditto. 
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brought Lord Cochrane into debt, though the prize was worth 
several thousand pounds. 

Till Lord Cochrane’s time, no naval officer had ventured to 
expose the gross abuses of the service. The noble Lord, having 
nothing better to do, constituted himself, to use his own word, 
‘the Quixote’ of the profession. He examined into the pro- 
fligate system of hired vessels and transports, in the employment 
of which borough influence reigned paramount. The expense of 
these vessels alone was, for three years, 270,0001. Vessels 
utterly worthless were also purchased by Government from their 
political supporters, and then patched into ships of war.* Things 
are not quite so bad now, we admit; yet Lord Cochrane will 
admit that the ‘Churchward Job,’ perpetrated under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Derby—Sir John Pakington being First Lord of 
the Admiralty—is about as ugly and ill-favoured an affair as any 
recorded sixty years ago.t It was the misfortune of Lord 
Cochrane to be appointed to a collier converted into a King's 
ship; but a few years before, in 1795, Nelson had been ap- 
pointed to the Agamemnon, a rotten ship. If we turn from the 
ships to the dockyards, affairs were, if possible, worse. The 
Government was plundered from the dockyards at the’ rate of a 
million a year. ‘ Whole ships’ crews were destroyed, says Cap- 
tain Brenton, ‘ at one fell swoop. Every ship was supposed to 
‘have a certain number of bolts driven to secure her fabric. The 
‘tops and points of the bolts only were driven, and the rest was 
‘ carried away.’t 
The grossest impositions were also practised in the supply of 
the most important stores. The cooperage and victualling de- 
partments were sinks of corruption ; and fortunes were made by 
cheating the sick and wounded seamen out of the comforts and 
necessaries allowed them by a grateful country. The abuses in 
the West Indies were even worse than in England. In one in- 
stance it was discovered that a bribe of 87,0001. had been given ; 
in another, a bribe of 35,0001. Fourteen or fifteen years before 
Lord Cochrane exposed these abuses, Nelson, in 1787, wrote to 
Sir Charles Middleton, the Comptroller of the Navy, stating that 
frauds were committed at Antigua, St. Lucie, and Barbadoes to 


* The Ondine steamer, not a worthless vessel, but the despatch-boat of the 
Morning Herald, was purchased from Mr. Edward Baldwin with the privity 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, by the notorious Churchward, formerly a clerk 
of Mr. Baldwin, and now the contractor for carrying the mails to Calais and 
Ostend. See Westminster Review for last quarter of 1859. 

+ Much light is thrown on this job in the report of the case Harrington v. 
Churchward, before Vice-Chancellor Wood, 2nd March. Also in the Report of 
the Dover Election Committee, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th of March, See also the 
House of Commons Blue-books on Dover Contracts, Session 1859. 

+ Brenton’s Life of St. Vincent, pp. 159, 160. 
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the amount of 500,0001., 300,0001., and 250,0001., and at Jamaica 
to upwards of a million; but the answer which he received im- 
plied that the old forms were sutficient. The peculators were 
then too powerful. They succeeded, not merely in impeding in- 
quiry, but even in raising prejudices against Nelson at the Admi- 
ralty, which it was many years before he could subdue. Owing to 
these prejudices he was treated, on his return to England, in a 
manner which had nearly driven him from the service. Yet 
Nelson had good interest at the Admiralty ; his uncle, Captain 
Suckling, having been advanced to be Comptroller of the Navy 
as successor to Sir Hugh Palliser, a situation which he enjoyed 
till his death, a short time before which he was returned for 
Portsmouth.* It is no wonder, then, that Lord Cochrane, who 
was more plain spoken than Nelson, and who had no friend, but 
a positive enemy, at the Board of Admiralty, should be most un- 
popular with the authorities. Wholly disregarding their enmity, 
however, he stored his memory and his note-book with facts, 
many of which are given in this volume. 

No opportunity offering to enter Parliament at this period, and 
not being able to secure employment in his profession, Lord 
Cochrane proceeded to the University of Edinburgh with a view 
to improve himself. It was an unusual, if not an unheard-of 
spectacle, for a post-captain, fresh from the quarter-deck, to enter 
himself a student among boys. The late General Sir Charles 
Napier, it is true, being a captain, entered himself at the Military 
College of Wycombe, a somewhat parallel case. The late com- 
mander of the Speedy was only anxious to improve his mind, and 
to employ his time to the best advantage. Whilst at Edinburgh 
University, he was most assiduous in his attendance, never being 
but once absent from lectures, and then to attend the funeral of 
a near relative. 

Amongst his contemporaries was the present First Minister of 
the Crown, Lord Palmerston, who resided with Dugald Stewart. 

On the renewal of war with France, in 1803, Lord Cochrane 
made application to Lord St. Vincent fora ship, but was informed 
there was no vessel available. On mentioning the names of some, 
an objection was raised that they were too large. This was met 
by a fresh list, but these his lordship said were not in progress. It 
was clear that the navy contained no ship of war for this enterprising 
seaman, and so he told the First Lord, saying, with disgust, he 
would go back to Edinburgh, and pursue his studies, with a view 
to some other employment. At length, Lord St. Vincent said, 
‘You shall have a ship. Go down to Plymouth, and there await 


* Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, vol. vi. p. 151 
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the orders of the Admiralty.. On repairing to Plymouth, he 
found himself appointed to the Arab, a collier, ‘ sailing like a 
haystack, which had been jobbingly purchased into the service. 
This was hard ; but Lord Cochrane should remember that Nelson, 
in 1781, was appointed to the Albemarle, a French merchantman, 
twenty-eight years old, which had been purchased from the captors 
for the King’s service. The Albemarle was also a most indifferent 
ship, and was several times nearly overset, in consequence of her 
masts being too long, so that other officers were as badly treated 
in this respect as the noble lord. As soon, however, as the Arab 
was ready for sea, instead of being permitted to make a foray to 
the coast of France, orders were sent to cruise round the Land’s- 
End into St. George’s Channel, returning to Plymouth. Ulti- 
mately the Arab was sent to watch the enemy in Boulogne. With 
a fair wind it was not difficult to get off Boulogne, but to get 
back in such a craft was all but impossible. Considering the safety 
of the ship compromised, Lord Cochrane wrote to the Admiral 
that her employment in such a service could only result in ship- 
wreck. Shortly afterwards an order arrived for the Arab to 
convey the Greenland ships from Shetland, and then to cruise in 
the North Sea, to protect the fisheries. But north-east of the 
Orkneys no vessel fished, and there were consequently no 
fisheries to protect. This was hard, or, as Nelson would say, 
‘infernal’ treatment. As the old song says— 


‘Tis but in vain 
For sailors to complain.’ 


This degrading command was to Lord Cochrane a dreary 
punishment. He returned to England on Ist December, 1804, 
when Lord St. Vincent had been compelled to retire from the 
Admiralty. The late Duke of Hamilton was so indignant at the 
unworthy treatment of Lord Cochrane, that, unsolicited by any 
one, he asked Lord Melville to employ him on more important 
service. He was accordingly appointed to the Pallas, a new fir- 
built frigate of 32 guns, and obtained permission to cruise off 
the Azores fora month. On the 6th February he fell in with and 
captured a large ship, the Caroline, bound from the Havannah 
to Cadiz, and laden with a valuable cargo. Seven days after- 
wards he captured a second vessel, which was still more valuable, 
containing, in addition to the cargo, diamonds and ingots of gold 
and silver. On the 15th they fell in with another, La Fortune, 
the richest of all, as, besides her cargo, she had on board a large 
quantity of dollars. On the day following, a fine Spanish letter 
of marque, with more dollars, was captured. All three prizes (one 
of which had specie and goods on board to the value of 260,000/.) 
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were sent to Plymouth, and the Pallas herself soon followed, 
bearing proudly at her masthead three large golden candlesticks, 
each about five feet high, which had been presented by the people 
of Mexico to a celebrated church in Spain. 

In one of the captured vessels was a number of bales marked 
‘invendebles.’ The captors, sure of some rich prize, opened the 
bales, which, to their chagrin, consisted of Pope's bulls, dispen- 
sations for eating meat on Fridays, and indulgences for peccadilloes 
of all kinds, with the price affixed. When the Pallas was coming 
with these prizes, she was chased by three large French ships, 
which Lord Cochrane escaped by an admirable manceuvre, showing 
complete knowledge of seamanship. For a detail of this manceuvre, 
technically yet graphically told, we must refer to pp. 177-8 of the 
volume. None but a great practical seaman like Nelson or Colling- 
wood, of the past generation, could have worked his ship with 
such dash, decision and effective smartness. Before the French 
could shorten sail or trim on the opposite tack, the Pallas went 
away from her pursuers at the rate of thirteen knots and upwards. 
When night was setting in, she lowered a ballasted cask over- 
board, with a lantern, to induce the French to believe that the 
course of the Pallas was altered. Of the proceeds of these 
captures, all made within ten days, Sir William Young, the Port 
Admiral at Plymouth, claimed and received half share, on the 
strength of having re-copied Lord Cochrane's orders from the 
Admiralty. This seems monstrous. Sir William, who shared in 
so much prize-money, gave Lord Cochrane leave of absence to 
contest Honiton. His opponent was the late Cavendish Brad- 
shaw, who, as Lord Cochrane refused to bribe, defeated him by a 
majority of 135. After the election, Lord Cochrane despatched 
the bellman through the town, to state that ten guineas would be 
paid to every elector who voted for him. The novelty of a 
defeated candidate paying double the price of a successful one, 
made a great sensation, and notwithstanding the explanation, 
that the ten guineas were paid as a reward to the voters who had 
withstood the influence of bribery, the effect on the electoral 
mind was to make the vanquished candidate highly popular. It 
was this Honiton election that induced Lord Cochrane to become 
a Radical—a political class, as he observes, then holding views 
not so extreme as the reformers of the present day, and less 
democratic in their tendency than the measures brought in last 
session by a Tory Government. 

In 1805, the noble Lord proceeded in the Pallas with convoy 
to Quebec. The difficulty in keeping the merchantmen together 
led to his invention of a lamp giving a more brilliant light than 
had yet been seen. The invention was pressed on the Admiralty, 
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but these sages neglected its application, or even to inspect Lord 
Cochrane's plan. Subsequently, the Board offered a reward of 
50/. to the inventor of a suitable lamp. On this Lord Cochrane 
directed his agent, Mr. Brooks, to offer the lamp in his own name, 
as the name of Cochrane would insure its rejection. After 
repeated trials, the 50/. prize was adjudged to Mr. Brooks for 
this very identical Cochrane lamp! The fact becoming known, 
not a lamp was ever ordered by the Admiralty. On his way 
home from Quebec, so eager and inventive was this daring 
seaman, that he constructed a gigantic kite to give additional 
impetus to ships. 

He was now ordered to operate with the squadron of Admiral 
Thornborough, on the French and Spanish coasts, and to cruise 
a few days off Boulogne, before proceeding to Plymouth. On 
the 31st January, !806, seeing a French merchant vessel anchored 
near the mouth of the Somme, the boats were sent inshore to cut 
her out. A battery opened fire on them, when the Pallas wore 
and engaged the battery, whilst the boats brought off the vessel. 

On the 8th February, the Pallas captured, on the French coast, 
a fast-sailing lugger, having a number of letters addressed to 
various persons in London. On the 24th February, seeing some 
vessels off the Isle Dieu, she went in chase, and returned with 
seven fishing smacks. On the following morning a brig was cut 
out off Sable d'Olonne. On the 28th, a French brig ran ashore. 
This propensity of the French vessels to run ashore was caused 
by a galley which had been constructed, at Lord Cochrane’s 
expense, by the Deal boat-builders, and which was shipped on 
board the Pallas. She was the fastest boat afloat, and escape 
from her was hopeless. There was scarcely a day undistinguished 
by some feat of the Pallas or her captain. At the mouth of the 
Garonne, her boats, with all her men except forty, were sent to 
cut out a corvette lying several miles up the river. While thus 
engaged, three more corvettes appeared nearing the Pallas, and 
it was expected they would make an attack, which could be but 
slightly resisted. But her captain, ever fertile in resources, 
ordered his few hands to fasten the furled sails with rope-yarns, 
his clever device being to cut the yarns all at once, let fall the 
sails, and thus give the enemy the certain conviction that a ship 
which made sail so promptly must have a numerous, efficient, 
and disciplined crew. This stratagem, worthy of Polyenus—and 
which showed that the author in his Edinburgh course had read 
Vegetius De Re Militari—was perfectly successful. The three 
corvettes successively fled, and were chased by the Pallas, who 
destroyed them in turn as they ran ashore, abandoned by their 
crews. The fertility of resources, the copious capacity for enter- 
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prise, the readiness, daring, and dash exhibited on this occasion 
are above all praise. Lord Cochrane's own despatches to the 
Vice-Admiral on the station, and the letter of the latter to Lord 
St. Vincent, explain the operations very clearly. It does appear 
to us, that the remark of Lord St. Vincent to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, ‘that the gallant and successful exertions of the 
‘Pallas reflect high honour on her captain, officers, and crew, 

‘and call for the warmest approbation,’ is rather curt and cold 
praise. “It had its full effect,’ says Lord Cochrane. ‘Not a 

‘word of approbation did I receive from the Admiralty. The 
‘ Tapageuse was not bought into the aery and my first lieutenant, 
‘ Haswell, was not promoted.’ 

All through the months of April and May, 1806, Lord Cochrane 
showed his resources to be boundless, his genius for war brilliant, 
his courage hervic, yet cool and collected, and tempered by a 
spirit of caution and reflection. His reconnaissances of the 
islands of Aix and Oléron are amongst the most remarkable on 
record for bravery, readiness, and fertility, and his engagements 
with La Minerve, and the Lyna, Sylphe, and Palinure, will live 
for ever in naval history. Nor were these Lord Cochrane's only 
services. He destroyed signal-houses and telegraph stations, 
spiked guns, ruined batteries, and blew up barracks and maga- 
zines. He also, by means of kites, dispersed proclamations 
addressed to the French people, which, to the great annoyance of 
the French Government, were thus widely distributed. In a letter 
written off the Isle d’Aix, on the 25th of April, 1806, to Admiral 
Thornborough, Lord Cochrane stated that— 

‘ The French ships may be easily burned, or they may be taken by 
sending here eight or ten thousand men, as if intended for the 
Mediterranean. If people at home would hold their tongues about it, 
possession | might thus be gained of the Isle d’Oléron, upon which all 


the enemy’s vessels may be driven by sending fire-vessels to the east- 
ward of Isle d’ Aix.’ 


On the termination of his cruise, the Pallas was sent to retit, 
and meanwhile Lord Cochrane was returned for Honiton. He 
now renewed his applications for the neglected claims of his two 
lieutenants, Parker and Haswell. His application being met with 
evasion, he threatened to bring before the House a partiality 
detrimental to the navy. The threat produced its effect, and 
these officers were made commanders on the 15th of August, 1806. 
Eight days afterwards Lord Cochrane was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Impérieuse; on the 29th he joined the blockading 
squadron in Basque Roads. On the 19th of December the Im- 
périeuse captured two vessels off Sable d'Olonne, and on the 3 ist, 
a third at the entrance of the Garonne. Early in February, 1807, 
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the Impérieuse was ordered home, and in the election of May, 
1807, Lord Cochrane was returned for Westminster with Sir F. 
Burdett. Early in July he gave notice of a motion, ‘ On Sinecures, 
and Pensions, Fees, Perquisites, &c.,’ paid out of the public 
revenue; but he was opposed by the Government, and by many 
Whigs, and left in a minority of twenty-nine. Three days after- 
wards he brought forward a motion on naval abuses, which he 
supported in‘a speech of much ability. Sir Samuel Hood, Admiral 
Harvey (a friend of Lord St. Vincent), Admiral Markham (a 
junior Lord of the Admiralty under Lord St. Vincent, and 
patronized by him), the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Percival), all spoke against the motion. Lord Cochrane ably 
replied, when it was negatived without a division.* Though the 
motion produced no effect on the House, it produced a cessation 
of the noble Lord’s legislative functions ; for immediately after- 
wards he was ordered to join Lord Collingwood’s fleet in the 
Mediterranean. It was doubtless anticipated by Ministers that 
Lord Cochrane would vacate his seat for Westminster, but this 
the electors prevented by giving their member unlimited leave of 
absence. 

On the 19th of November, 1807, the Impérieuse joined Lord 
Collingwood’s fleet off Toulon, soon after which her commander 
was directed by the Admiral to proceed to the Archipelago, to 
supersede the officer in command. From the Archipelago Lord 
Cochrane was almost immediately recalled, an unworthy fraud 
having been practised on Lord Collingwood. The particulars of 
this dark affair are stated at pp. 238-9 of the Autobiography ; 
but we have not space to recapitulate them. It is now known, 
however, on what name infamy should light—not assuredly on 
Collingwood’s — as certainly not on Cochrane’s. Between the 
latter months of 1807 and the spring of 1808, Lord Cochrane 
captured a vessel from Corfu, captured two westward of Car- 
thagena, took or destroyed four gun-boats, and cut out a large 
French ship laden with lead, in the Bay of Almeria. 

On the 19th of March he captured, near Majorca, a vessel 
bound to Port Mahon ; and on the 21st a brig ; and on the 29th, 
a vessel under Moorish colours. On the 2nd of April he landed 
near Minorca, and blew up a strong tower just built ; and on the 
8th captured a French brig laden with 163 pipes of wine; and a 
few days afterwards destroyed the small battery of Jacemal, and 
captured two xebecs. In fact, were we to chronicle all the noble 
Lord’s deeds of daring, and attempts to annoy the enemy and 
destroy his commerce, a whole British Quarterly Review would 
scarcely suffice for the purpose. 


* Hansard’s Debates, vol. ix. 
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On the 6th of June, 1808, Napoleon had his brother Joseph 
proclaimed King of Spain and of the Indies. On these and other 
accounts the Junta declared war against France by land and sea, 
at the same time proclaiming durable and lasting peace with 
England, commanding that no further molestation be offered to 
English ships or property, whilst by the same proclamation an 
embargo was laid on all French ships and property. 

In pursuance of orders from Lord Collingwood, who had full 
confidence in the rare energy and resources of the captain of the 
Impérieuse, that officer was now directed to assist the Spaniards 
by every means in his power. The Spaniards had dreaded Lord 
Cochrane as the most enterprising and formidable of their 
enemies. ‘They were now to know him not merely as an ally, 
but as the most ardent and intrepid of their friends. He roused 
the torpid, he animated the indifferent and sluggish, he 
influenced the patriotic portion of the people by his brilliant 
example. Never intermitting his sleepless vigilance and per- 
severance, he hugged the Spanish coast night and day as a fond 
lover, hovering round the enemy, intercepting his supplies, 
harassing his movements, and destroying his communications. 
Like Blake and Montague, those great commanders of the 
Commonwealth, like Nelson and Sidney Smith, he exhibited 
military qualities of a high order. He showed, as Sir Charles 
Wager and Benbow showed, that the true strength of the navy is 
not in the multitude of ships, but in the energy, alacrity, and 
resources of the commanders. Acting in the spirit of Nelson, 
who declared ‘ that if the king appointed him to a cockle-boat, he 
would do his duty,’ Lord Cochrane’s ardour was never damped by 
the smallness of the force at his disposal. With the slenderest 
and the most insignificant resources, he accomplished the most 
venturesome and daring deeds of this maritime war. To check 
the progress of General Dufresne to Barcelona, the commander of 
the Impérieuse blew down the overhanging rocks, and destroyed 
the bridges so effectually, as to prevent the passage either of 
cavalry or artillery. He cut up the roads—he besieged and took 
the Castle of Mongat ; he blew up the fortifications, he compelled 
the French to proceed by a circuitous route, he destroyed a battery 
completed by the French, and threw over the cliff four brass 
24-pounders. Thus acting as engineer, as general-in-chief, and 
as captain of a frigate, he exhibited and applied a knowledge 
equally varied and diverse. Nor were these his only merits. He 
disciplined the sturdy Catalans, and awakened their sullen spirit 
of independence. When the nuble Lord had accomplished these 
feats on the Spanish coast, it occurred to him that, by giving the 
French in the neighbourhood of Marseilles a taste of the evils 
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they were inflicting on their Spanish neighbours, he would be 
doing good service. ‘It is wonderful,’ says Lord Cochrane with 
an amusing naiveté and ingenuousness, ‘what an amount of 
terrorism a small frigate is able to inspire on an enemy's coast.’ 
Yes, truly, if commanded by a Blake or a Benbow—by a Nelson 
ora Cochrane. But the people of England should be told that 
all depends on the spirit of the commander. ‘A true sailor,’ said 
Nelson to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., ‘has 
‘but one idea, and that is to get close alongside ;’ and again he 
said, just before the battle of Trafalgar, ‘No captain can go wrong 
if he places his ship alongside of an enemy.’ Commanded by 
captains of this character and calibre small frigates or gun-boats 
are more formidable than larger vessels under some admirals. 
‘ Actions between line-of-battle ships,’ says Lord Cochrane, ‘ are, 
‘no doubt, very imposing ; but for real effect I would prefer a score 
‘ or two of small vessels well handled, to any fleet of line-of-battle 
‘ships.’ Well handled is, no doubt, an important addition, but 
if parliamentary interest and favouritism are to appoint to naval 
commands, how shall we have frigates well handled? Nelson 
had likewise a greut opinion of frigates, but he also meant well 
commanded. ‘Frigates,’ said he, often and often, ‘are the eyes 
‘ of the fleet ; to the want of them on our part the enemy were 
‘indebted for their escape, and Bonaparte for his arrival in Egypt.’ 
Again, he wrote to the Admiralty in 1798, ‘Were I to die this 
‘moment, want of frigates would be found stamped on my heart.’ 
In the Bay of Marseilles, and at the mouths of the Garonne and 
Rhone, Lord Cochrane did much damage, burning small vessels, 
and destroying telegraph stations, signal towers, batteries, and 
barracks and custom-houses. In the cruise against the French 
signal stations, care was taken to obtain the signal books before 
destroying the semaphores. In order to make the enemy believe 
that the books also were destroyed, all the papers found were 
scattered about in a half-burnt condition. The stratagem was 
successful. The French, considering that the signal books had 
been destroyed, did not alter their signals, which were forwarded 
to Lord Collingwood, who was thus informed by French sema- 
phores of the movements of French ships, as well as of British 
ships from the promontory of Italy northwards. ‘The expedients 
and devices of Lord Cochrane, though daily practised, seemed to 
grow with the occasion for them. He had ever some new untried 
scheme or stratagem at his fingers’ ends. Sometimes he dressed 
the ship's boys as soldiers, and when cavalry were sent to oppose 
them, moved in his ships, landed his marines, destroying barracks, 
batteries, &c. A great impediment to these plans was the want 
of fresh water. To supply this want, the ship's studding-sails 
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were sewn into huge bags and filled with Rhone water, which was 
pumped into the hold by the fire-pump. In a letter to the 
Admiralty of January 7th, 1809, Lord Collingwood thus spoke of 
the captain of the Impérieuse :— 

‘ Nothing can exceed the zeal and activity with which his lordshi 
pursues the enemy on the coast of Languedoc. ‘The success whic 
attends his enterprises clearly indicates with what skill and ability they 
are conducted. Besides keeping the coast in constant alarm, causing 
a general suspension of the trade, and harassing a body of troops em- 
ployed in opposing him, he has probably prevented these troops, 
which were intended for Figueras, from advancing into Spain, by 
giving them employment in the defence of their own coasts.’ 


In the defence of the Castle of Rosas, Lord Cochrane showed 
himself an accomplished engineer. In fact, he possessed the 
inventive and mechanical genius of his father, and was smith, 
ship-carpenter, pilot and navigator, seaman and soldier, engineer 
and artilleryman, all in one. The defenders of Rosas deemed 
their position no longer tenable when Lord Cochrane arrived. 
Capitulation was on the tongues of the Spaniards; and the 
English officers deemed the position indefensible. When 
Lord Cochrane appeared, he judged differently ; and the prepa- 
rations which he made were so novel, ingenious, and effective, 
his ‘man trap’ appeared so deadly and mischievous, that fifty 
Irish soldiery, in the service of Spain, entered the fort. The 
effort of the commander was duly appreciated by his Admiral. 
Says Lord Collingwood—‘ The zeal and energy with which Lord 
‘ Cochrane has maintained the fortress excites the highest admi- 
‘ration. His resources for every exigency have noend. The 
Admiralty, however, remained in a state of what our Scotch 
neighbours call ‘ passivity ;) and the heroic spirit and ability of 
the commander of the Jmpérieuse remained without reward. In 
this year of 1809, Lord Cochrane applied for leave to return to 
England. He was anxious to render assistance to his profession 
in Parliament, and to denounce the system of the Prize Courts. 
He also desired to propose to the authorities a system of opera- 
tions on the western coast of France, as suggested in his letter to 
Admiral Thornborough of the 25th April, 1806. The com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean believed that the Admiralty 
would gladly recognise the services of the defender of Rosas. 
Well, it is certain that one at least of the Lords of the Admiralty 
assured Lord Cochrane that his exertions were highly applauded. 
So, indeed, they ought to have been, for during the month of 
September, 1808—as Sir Walter Scott stated—with his single 
ship, the Impérieuse, he kept the whole coast of Languedoc in 
alarm, and not only prevented any troops from being sent from 
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that province into Spain, but even excited such dismay, that two 
thousand men were withdrawn from Figueras to oppose him, 
when they would otherwise have been marching further into the 
Peninsula. 

Lord Cochrane now applied for, and obtained, leave to return 
to England. His chief motive was, that if with a single frigate 
he could paralyse the movements of the French army in the 
Mediterranean, with three or four ships.it would not be difficult 
so to spread terror on their Atlantic shores as to render it impos- 
sible for them to send an army into Western Spain. He desired 
to propose to the Government to take possession of the French 
islands in the Bay of Biscay, and to ask to be allowed to operate 
with a small squadron against the enemy's seaboard. 


‘Had this permission been granted,’ says Lord Cochrane, ‘I do not 
hesitate to stake my professional reputation that neither the Peninsular 
War, nor its enormous cost to the nation, from 1809 onwards, would 
ever have been heard of. It would have been easy—as it will always be 
easy—in case of future wars—that is, provided those who have the 
direction of national affairs have the sagacity to foresee disaster, and, 
foreseeing it, to take the initiative, so as to harass the French coast—so 
as to find full employment for their troops at home, and thus rendering 
any operations in Western Spain, or even in foreign countries, next to 
impossible.’ 

On presenting himself at the Admiralty, the First Lord (Lord 
Mulgrave) consulted Lord Cochrane as to the practicability of 
destroying or disabling the French squadron as it lay at anchor 
under the protection of the batteries of Isle d’Aix, where 
the Commander-in-chief (Lord Gambier) did not consider it 
prudent to attack them. Lord Gambier considered ‘ an attack 
“ by fire-ships was hazardous, if not desperate, and that it was a 
“horrible mode of warfare.’ The Government, however, seeing 
that the nation was dissatisfied —that the existence of the Ministry 
even was at stake—and that a victory was needful, applied to 
Lord Cochrane. After some interviews, Lord Cochrane recapi- 
tulated the outline ofa plan, which, if seconded by the fleet, must 
result in the total destruction of the French squadron. But 
Lord Cochrane felt that, being a junior officer, it did not become 
him to be over forward in undertaking the execution of a measure 
described hazardous. Lord Mulgrave, however, said that the 
noble Lord must go ; that the Board could not listen to further 
delay ; and he was ordered to rejoin his frigate at once; Lord 
Mulgrave saying, he would make all right with Lord Gambier. 
The Impérieuse arrived in Basque Roads on the 38rd April, 
where her commander was received with urbanity by the Com- 
mander-in-chief. But every captain in the fleet was Lord 
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Cochrane’s senior, and they all regarded him as an interloper. 
Admiral Harvey, a brave Trafalgar officer, abused Lord Gambier 
to his face, and said he never saw a man so unfit for command. 
The Admiral, however, shook hands with Lord Cochrane, said he 
intended nothing personal to him, that he had a high opinion of 
him, but that his appointment to such a service could only be 
regarded as an insult to the fleet; and that, on this account, he 
would strike his flag as soon as the service was executed. Lord 
Cochrane replied that the service was not of his seeking, and that 
it had been thrust upon him contrary to his inclinations. From 
the dissensions in the fleet it was now evident to Lord Cochrane 
that he should have to depend on himself—on himself alone 
he did depend. He reconnoitred the position of the French ships, 
of the batteries, and suggested the filling up as fire-ships and 
explosive vessels some transports which happened to be present. 
These fire-ships Lord Cochrane expected would destroy the boom 
which opposed the advance of the fire-ships, and strike such a 
panic into the enemy, that he would believe all the fire-ships 
equally destructive, would cut his cables, and run ashore. All 
this literally, to the very letter itself, was spelled out in action. 
The attack was made under the cover of night, the explosive 
vessel containing 1500 barrels of powder; in addition to the 
powder-casks, several hundred shells, and over these nearly 3000 
hand-grenades ; the whole, by means of wedges and sand, being 
compressed into a solid mass. In one of these vessels, on the 
very dark night of the 11th of April, 1809, Lord Cochrane led 
the attack. He with his own hands lighted the fuses, and 
joined them. The explosion raised the sea to a mountain when 
the vessel blew up close to the boom, which it shivered into 
pieces; the spars loosened ; the mooring-chains sank ; and thus 
an entrance was opened to our fleet. The French line-of-battle 
ships, in the darkness and panic, opened fire on their own 
frigates, though all the twenty-three fire-ships and the second 
explosive vessel failed from mismanagement. When the morning 
broke, all the French fleet except two ships were aground, lying 
generally on their side. The wind was favourable for an attack, 
but Lord Gambier was at anchor twelve miles off! Lord Cochrane 
signalled that the enemy was aground, and that the fleet, or half 
of it, could destroy them. But Lord Gambier hesitated ; he first 
ordered the fleet to unmoor, and then recalled the signal. 

The French, perceiving this fatal apathy, were lightening 
their grounded ships with a view to float them. At one in the 
day, after waiting seven weary hours, Lord Cochrane determined 
to attack with the Impérieuse alone, thinking that his so doing 
would induce Lord Gambier to send a part of the fleet to his 
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assistance. With his single ship he engaged three French line- 
of-battle ships until a smal} succour arrived to his assistance. 
Four of the French ships were burned, but early next morning 
Lord Gambier recalled the ships sent the day before. Lord 
Cochrane still held on in his course, aided only by the Pallas, 
commanded by the present distinguished Admiral, Sir George 
Seymour, and the four brigs, Beagle, Growler, Conjflict, and 
Encounter ; but he was ultimately positively recalled, and ordered 
to sail for England It hassince been admitted, even by French 
naval writers, that their fleet was panic-stricken, and that by 
vigorous measures it might have been destroyed or captured. But 
the vacillations, or the feebleness, or the mistaken judgment of 
the Commander-in-chief prevented him from turning the terror 
and panic produced by the explosive vessel into a complete 
victory. Soon after the arrival of Lord Cochrane in England, the 
Ministry proposed to vote thanks to Lord Gambier. As member 
for Westminster, Lord Cochrane announced to Lord Mulgrave 
that he would oppose the motion, as Lord Gambier had neglected 
to destroy the French fleet in Aix Roads when it was clearly in 
his power to do so. Lord Mulgrave first implored, then re- 
monstrated, and then offered to send Lord Cochrane on an inde- 
pendent command to the Mediterranean ; but the noble Lord was 
not to be cajoled, or tempted, or bribed intosilence. Lord Gam- 
bier now demanded a court-martial. His request was acceded to, 
and the court acquitted him. It is said by Captain Brenton that 
Lord Gambier had responsibility and Lord Cochrane none, and 
that had the former committed the fleet or exposed them his 
character would have suffered. But men like Blake, like Nelson, 
like Collingwood, would not have been swayed by such consider- 
ations. They would have believed the total destruction of the 
enemy's fleet to be possible, and being possible, they would have 
captured or destroyed it. What says Admiral Graviere, ‘La 
‘ mollesse de Lord Gambier, le courage et le sangfroid de quelques 
‘uns de nos officiers, préservérent seuls l'escadre Francaise d'une 
‘ ruine totale.’ 

With the narrative of his services in the British Navy, from his 
entrance into it in 1793, including the action in Aix Roads in 
April, 1809, the present volume concludes. A succeeding volume 
will tell how and why Lord Cochrane ceased to be thenceforth 
employed, and will also unveil the plot by which he was dis- 
missed from the navy, degraded from his rank, and ordered to 
stand in the pillory for a crime of which he was as innocent as 
the child unborn ; namely, the conspiracy to raise the price of the 
funds. Into these questions we may not enter here, but we ought 
to state that the act of restoring Lord Cochrane to his rank of 
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Admiral in our navy was accomplished in the Government of 
Lord Grey, while the gracious act of restoring his honours was 
reserved for her present Majesty. 

The Queen of England, unsolicited, restored to Lord Cochrane 
his orders and honours, and conferred on him, at the age of 
seventy-three, his first command of a British fleet. 

The noble Lord is now eighty-five years of age, but venerable 
though he be, ‘age has not withered him,’ nor ‘ custom staled 
the infinite variety’ of his resources. We are falling probably on 
evil times—on times in which the maritime preponderancy of 
Great Britain may be threatened, and, under such circumstances, 
possibly even the daring, and certainly the counsels, of such a man 
may be of infinite service to his Queen and country. In his 
early and in his mature age, Lord Cochrane never had the com- 
mand of a squadron; but as a captain and a commander of a 
frigate, he was far before any man of his age or time. No man 
deserved better of his country, and no man was ever worse treated 
by the naval authorities, from Earl St. Vincent down even to 
John Wilson Croker. Lord Dundonald is one of those who, 
with Nelson, think that in sea affairs ‘nothing is impossible 
and nothing improbable ; and while Great Britain produces such 
commanders, we need fear no enemy on the seas, or no combina- 
tion of enemies. Let us, however, look to the construction of 
our ships and to the condition of our sailors. A good ship is 
now what it was well stated to be in the days of Seneca, and the 
description applies as well to steamers as to sailing vessels. 


‘Navis bona est stabilis, et firma et juncturis aquam claudentibus 
spissa, ad ferendum incursum maris solida, gubernaculo parens . et 
consentiens vento.’* 


Let us have plenty of vessels of this kind, but, above all, 
frigates, for which Nelson so often sighed and groaned in vain. 

A more important thing even than the vessels is the force to man 
them ; and in the present aspect of European affairs, a naval 
force permanent and ready is a vital necessity for this country. 
Our nearest neighbour possesses a faculty of secret preparation 
which does not belong to us. It is, therefore, necessary we 
should be prepared against all sudden surprises, by having a 
sufficient navy ready to act on an instantaneous call. 


* Sen. Epist. XVII. 


a 


Art. VII.—The Divine Lifein Man. By James Batpwix Brown, 
B.A. Ward & Co. 


No one who has read these discourses will hesitate to admit 
that the writer has brought to his task ability much beyond 
the common order. We spoke, some years since, of Mr. Brown, 
in terms which sufficed to show our favourable estimate both 
of his culture and capacity. We were quite aware that, should 
he abstain from throwing himself into too many things—an 
error to which men of his class are especially exposed—and 
should he concentrate his acquisitions and his power on some- 
thing less fragmentary than his previous publications, the result 
would probably be a higher measure of reputation and usefulness 
than he had at that time attained. It will be seen in these ser- 
mons, that the author’s range of information is large and varied ; 
that his views of human nature are in general discriminating, 
comprehensive, and just; and that he knows how to present his 
facts and his reasonings in a condensed, a strong, and often in a 
highly impressive form. It has manifestly been his endeavour 
to look into the human spirit with as much thoroughness as 
possible ; and his efforts in this direction have saved him in the 
main from superficiality. 

We should have been glad if our criticism might have ended 
at this point, and have left the mind of the reader without the 
least impression of an unfavourable kind in regard to these dis- 
courses. But this may not be. It is evident that Mr. Brown 
accounts a brave fidelity to conviction—that is, to truth accord- 
ing to a man’s own view of it—as one of the highest forms of 
virtue. We must suppose, therefore, that he is prepared to cede 
the same right of opinion, and liberty of utterance, to other 
men, which he is so resolved in claiming for himself. The great 
want of these conventional times, it seems, is, that men should 
give out honestly what is in them. We have been of that 
opinion ourselves for some while past, and under this influence 
have taken our ground, in the pages of this journal on many 
questions of public interest. In looking to the past, it is no 
small pleasure to us to feel, that we have never sold the cause 
of our country or of God’s truth; though there have been times 
when to be faithful to either, was to be faithful at some cost. 
We are at one, accordingly, with Mr. Brown in this matter of 
fidelity to truth and duty ; and when we say there are some things 
in this volume to which we feel it to be our duty to take strong 
exception, we of course expect that the author and his admirers 
will be among the first to commend us for so doing. 
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The subjects dealt with in this series of discourses are the 
gravest with which human thought can be occupied. The fall 
of man; the guilt, debasement, and misery which have ensued ; 
and the redemption of the race through Christ—Paradise lost, 
and Paradise re-gained, these form the epic theme which Mr. 
Brown has aimed to comprehend in this volume. To feel such a 
theme adequately—to be really possessed by it, must be to feel 
that every approach to it should be made with simplicity, with 
reverence, and with a feeling of self-oblivion. ° But these are not 
so much the qualities of Mr. Brown's style as we could wish 
them to have been. Mr. Brown seems to have a great dread of 
saying anything as other men might say it. Everything is 
braced up to the strongest tension possible. The steam of feel- 
ing, if not of thought, is always on at its highest. ‘The preacher 
allows himself no repose ; he allows none to his hearers. Every- 
thing is hurried, tremulous, excited. Calmness seems to be re- 
garded as the natural form of weakness and dulness. The 
theme is not expected to be impressive from itself, the preacher 
must make it impressive by what he has to bring to it. It seems 
to be forgotten that calmness belongs to real courage and to 
real greatness, as distinguished from their opposites. Unrest is 
natural to the timid and the weak, not to those who have risen 
above fear, and are conscious of their strength. Great writers 
feel that they can afford to be calm. Ordinary writers feel 
differently, and to secure the desired elevation they are care- 
ful to administer the dram considerably above proof. We 
have a large amount of this style of writing now-a-days. It is 
not the sign of strength; it is the refuge of weakness. One 
fault in Mr. Brown’s style is its excess of ornament—his prose 
is too often endeavouring to strain itself into poetry. The 
language of passion, indeed, will be figurative ; but the figures 
which come from that source are always simple, direct, abrupt, 
and pass away quickly with the successions of feeling. Meta- 
phors which come from real passion always clear a subject; 
those which come from artistic fancy almost invariably obscure 
it. Mr. Brown’s effort is, commonly, to say things forcibly and 
grandly, rather than naturally and clearly. For this reason his 
style would be a bad one on any subject, and it is especially bad 
for the pulpit. We know not what Mr. Brown’s ordinary pulpit 
services may be, but we are pleased to think that to produce 
two or three sermons a week in this compressed, ornate, and 
highly-wrought form would be an impossibility. On nineteen- 
twentieths of the people who go to our churches and chapels, 
such pieces of laborious literary workmanship would be worse 
than thrown away. Perhaps the following extracts will suffice 
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to show what we mean when we speak of Mr. Brown's style as want- 
ing at times in the chastened use of metaphors. ‘ Wonder not that 
‘the worn-out world rose up with a glow of immortal strength 
‘and youth on its brow, when the Lord of life, the victor of 
‘hell and of death, the light and life of the whole creation, came 
‘ down to dwell with it, and to link it on by his incarnation to 
‘the zones of eternal glory.’ So the gospel is said to have 
‘brightened, with the rosy hue of life, that world which had 
‘long been gray and grim in the cold shade of death.’ The 
writer, among us, who has gone more than any other over the 
ground here traversed by Mr. Brown, is Dean Trench; and his 
style, too, may be said to be highly poetical. It has a euphony 
and richness which make it roll along like blank verse. But 
what a subdued, reverential, and worshipping spirit possesses 
him in the presence of his great theme! The priest is forgotten 
in the homage he renders to the object of his worship. He has no 
patronage to bestow, either upon his subject, or upon those who 
reverence it. He gazes upon it, and by so doing, hopes to rise 
some way up to it, and to give to the thoughts it may impart, 
and the emotions it may awaken, a sober and devout utterance. 
Many a paragraph in Mr. Brown’s volume is full of thought, 
admirably expressed ; but his style, upon the whole, is too arti- 
ficial, too obtrusive, the labour bestowed upon it is too visible. 
We have made these observations upon it, inasmuch as we should 
be sorry to find our young men attempting imitations of it. 

But the style of this volume is a small affair; its main fault 
lies in matters affecting its tone and substance. It is dedicated 
to Mr. A. G. Scott, late Principal of Owen’s College, Manchester, 
who is described by Mr. Brown as ‘ the wisest teacher of the truth 
as it is in Jesus’ he has ‘ ever known.’ This dedication may have 
reminded Mr. Scott of the Spanish proverb—‘ Save me from my 
friends. That gentleman, of whom we wish to speak with all 
due respect, has conducted himself so harmlessly and prudently, 
as regards theological opinion, for so many years past, that. 
the public have been disposed to respect his silence, and have 
abstained from all obtrusive meddling with his religious belief. 
But the appearance of this dedication has put persons on asking 
questions which they have not asked before. The Church of 
Scotland pronounced the creed of Mr. Scott unsound. Edward 
Irving once numbered him among the believers in his Newman 
Street miracles. Has Mr. Scott changed his creed, and if so, 
how far, and in what respect? These are questions, we pre- 
sume, which Mr. Scott has not had any wish to see mooted. But. 
mooted they now are. If it be true, as Mr. Brown affirms, that 
Mr. Scott is not only a truly Christian believer, but the wisest 
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man in all that class, there is one view of the case which is some- 
what remarkable. It is said of the great Napoleon, that when 
those about him were forward in commending some absent person 
to his patronage, he would sometimes cut short their eulogies by 
asking the pertinent question, ‘What has he done?’ It often 
happened that the person had done nothing, and Napoleon was 
not disposed to attach much value to reputations founded on 


what a man is thought capable of doing, apart from anything he 


has done. Tested power was with him the only real power. So 
the majority of thoughtful men, schooled by disappointment, have 
come to judge in such cases. ‘The question is asked, what has 
Mr. Scott done in theology to entitle him to this high measure of 
commendation ? The answer is, we are told, that Mr. Scott, a 
man of reading and ability, possessed of considerable powers of 
extemporaneous communication, and now between fifty and sixty 
years of age, has done nothing on the subject of theology—less 
than nothing, inasmuch as the little he has attempted in that 
way has furnished evidence of weakness rather than of strength. 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that some people should account 
it highly improbable that a mind which has made so little 
use of its power in regard to religion, should be the subject of 
such special enlightenment. In the kingdom of our Lord it is the 
men who do the will of God most who are to know it best; and 
the man for whom the many talents are reserved, is the man who 
has been faithful in the use of the few. But here is a case which 
reverses these inspired maxims. Mr. Brown, no doubt, speaks as 
he believes; but if the public should be somewhat sceptical on 
this point, we do not think that its scepticism is to be accounted as 
altogether unreasonable. That Mr. Scott is not a Unitarian may 
be safely credited; but we should be glad to know that he is a 
truly evangelical believer. On this point we want information. 
Men like Mr. Scott, in standing apart from all religious bodies, 
naturally expose themselves to suspicion from all. It may be 
said that such men do not agree exactly with any existing orga- 
nization. But where is the man of sense that does? Our choice 
in this world must always lie between the more or less imperfect. 
Isolation in this respect is not the sign of large views and of high 
mental health; it is the sign rather of the little and the morbid. 

But if Mr. Brown's estimate of Mr. Scott is somewhat start- 
ling, the suspicion awakened by it will be strengthened, in many 
minds, by what is said in commendation of Mr. Maurice. Here 
is Mr. Brown's note in reference to that gentleman :— 


‘I cannot pass from this subject without acknowledgment of the 
measure in which I feel indebted to the writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice ; and especially to his Religions of the World and to his Moral 
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and Metaphysical Philosophy, which is as masterly in method as it is 
both select and ample in illustration ; and which have opened up to me 
valuable trains of thought in the direction indicated in this discourse. 
There are few, perhaps, of my brethren of my own age in the ministry, 
who would not join with me in the confession of obligation to this 
most able and faithful Christian teacher; an obligation not the less 
real because we may differ with him widely in matters ecclesiastical, 
and may not always be able to see with him in the definite conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived. Probably Mr. Maurice is leaving a 
deeper mark on his age than any other of our public teachers; and it 
is not left altogether to the next generation to feel both amazement 
and indignation at the manner in which his work, so precious, if only 
for the spiritual earnestness and fidelity with which it is charged, 
has been dealt with by the self-styled organs of the religious world. 

‘In fuller rapport with his age than ever Coleridge was, Mr. 
Maurice has accomplished a kindred work, and has done more, pro- 
bably, than any other single man to make plain the harmony between 
the oldest truth delivered to us in God’s Word, and all that is in- 
cluded in the ever-widening knowledge and activity of mankind. 

‘As a stimulus to honest labour, both of mind and spirit, the 
works of Mr. Maurice have been very valuable to a great company 
of the public teachers of this generation; and, as a humble member 
of the brotherhood, I am thankful for the opportunity of expressing, 
on my own behalf, a little of what I feel.’ (p. 95.) 


No doubt many uncandid and ungenerous things have been 
said and written concerning Mr. Maurice. But there are good 
and honest men, who think that in certain speculations set forth 
by Mr. Maurice, there is much which tends, to say the least, 
greatly to obscure, and greatly to lower the place and influence 
of doctrines which they hold as great distinctive verities of the 
Gospel. Are these persons to allow themselves to be gagged by 
the philosophical scorn of Mr. Maurice's pupils? Or, if they 
dare to utter what they devoutly believe, are they to be branded 
by these same pupils as fools and bigots? It is plain that, where 
hard words are uttered or implied concerning Mr. Maurice, this 
* most able Christian teacher, and his young admirers, after all 
their talk about fidelity, and courage, and the like, prove to be 
quite as thin-skinned as their neighbours. For ourselves we say, 
once for all, that we have a great respect for the character of Mr. 
Maurice. He is a man who preaches and writes under a strong 
bias, which has often made him unfair towards opponents, and led 
him into much one-sidedness and misconception ; but, through 
all his cloudiness and wandering, we think we see that he is a 
man who means to acquit himself-honestly and devoutly. We 
could not speak of him at all in the terms employed by Mr. Brown. 
We have read him with some care, but we have read too much 
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elsewhere to be at liberty to say that he has done much for us. 
Nor do we believe that there is any ‘ great company of public 
teachers’ who are prepared to give any definite account of their 
great obligation to him. There is no doubt a class, or clique, of 
ministers—young men, and men not beyond middle age—who 

_ have been much influenced by him ; but we feel no hesitation in 
saying that his influence on these persons has been in the main 
an injurious and not a beneficial influence. If Mr. Maurice 
could know some who affect to be his disciples as we know 
them, he would feel, we are sure, bitterly ashamed of his own 
offspring. 

Imagine a young divine, whose literary and theological acqui- 
sitions are such as a few brief years of academic training have 
furnished, becoming possessed with the idea that the world of 
thought into which he has come, is something widely different 
from that into which the men of the past, even of the latest 
generation, have been born. So filled is he with this complacent 
notion, that the writings, not only of the great Nonconformists, 
but of the great Churchmen of other days, are utterly passed over, 
as no longer deserving attention from the student. In regard to 
evangelical religion, he has come to look upon it, as commonly 
understood and professed by the congregations about him, whether 
churchmen or dissenters, as a most conventional affair, as con- 
sisting, for the most part, in the glib use of certain cant phrases, 
in abstaining from one set of things, and doing another, after the 
most lifeless and stereotyped fashion. So alive has he become 
to the real or supposed infirmities of such professors, that his 
‘earnestness, and profound ‘ spiritual life,’ never become so per- 
ceptible as when flinging his sharp censures at such persons, and 
describing them as influenced by nothing beyond the most me- 
chanical, ignorant, and vulgar motives. At the same time, you 
will find this same gentleman most candid, most tender, in his 
endeavours to find excuses for men who tell you that half your 
Bible is a lie ; that the Being whom you revere as the Saviour of the 
world was a fanatic or an impostor ; or that even belief in a God is 
nothing better than a world-wide superstition. He will, perhaps, ex- 
press his regret that men should thuserr, and will assure you gravely, 
that he is himself a firm believer in the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
in the Incarnation ; butif you question him about the atonement, 
about the real basis of justification, or about the office of the 
Holy Spirit, you will find that you have come upon tender ground. 
You will be assured, and with an air of mysterious profundity, 
that those are points on which a great deal of misconception pre- 
vails ; that no doubt there is a substratum of truth underlying the 
popular apprehension of such themes; but what that truth really 
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is it is not easy to say, and only very ignorant people affect to be 
at all positive on the matter. 

We assure the reader that this is no fancy sketch. It is from 
the life. It is the faithful portrait of the young Maurician, as he 
has come under our observation. That men who thus despise 
the popular understanding and feeling in regard to religion should 
be men possessing much popular power, is not to be supposed. 
In common with Unitarians, they are always boasting of the 
things which ought to come from their labours, and which shall 
come from them, but which never do come. In fact, wherever 
this vapourish theology makes its appearance, the hungry sheep, 
finding that, look up as they may, they ‘are not fed,’ soon begin 
to stray in search of better pasture; and then the Rev. Mr. 
Scatterflock begins to comfort himself with the remembrance 
that it has been always thus with the crowd, they never relish 
preaching charged with anything like thought. 

Of course, Mr. Maurice has no wish to see himself caricatured 
after this manner by his disciples; nor do we mean to say that 
all the features of this portrait are applicable to Mr. Brown. 
But we must say that, in our judgment, there is nothing good 
in Mr. Brown's sermons which he might not have learnt with- 
out sitting at the feet of Mr. Maurice, and that what is excep- 
tionable in them has evidently come from his placing himself 
under such a master. 

That the religions of the world have owed much of their early 
influence to the measure in which they have commended them- 
selves to the religious wants of humanity, has been shown by Mr. 
Maurice, Dean Trench, and Mr. Hardwicke ; by the second of 
those writers more clearly and beautifully than by the first, and 
by the last more satisfactorily than by either. The tendency in 
all these authors, however, and in Mr. Brown, as following in their 
wake, is somewhat to exaggerate what Dean Trench has happily 
designated, ‘the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom.’ 
Heathenism has had its good as well as its evil; but the former 
has been less, and the latter greater, even from their beginnings, 
than these writers seem disposed to admit. 

It is not, however, in dealing with the nature of man apart 
from the Gospel, but as an expositor of the Gospel itself, that 
Mr. Brown has mistaken his way. The great purpose of his dis- 
courses is to show how God has brought redemption to humanity ; 
and their great fault is, that the thing which they were specially to 
do is the thing not satisfactorily done. The great questions in rela- 
tion to such a theme are— How are the offending forgiven ? How 
are the guilty declared just ? How are the impure made pure ? 
And it is just on these questions that Mr. Brown's gospel fails to 
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give a certain sound. Everything relating to these points is 
wanting, more or less, in clearness and fulness. 

On the Atonement—the hinge on which the work of redemption 
turns—we have a few sentences only, and the terms of those 
sentences are so distant and general, as to leave this subject an 
unexplained and confessed mystery. It is something, in this state 
of bewilderment, to be told that this subject ‘is likely to have 
much light shed upon it by the discussions of the next few years.’ 
The record containing this doctrine was completed eighteen cen- 
turies since, and good and gifted men have been studying it— 
studying it by the aid of the Spirit of God—through all those 
ages, but what is really written is still a secret. The vital element 
of the whole scheme is reserved to have the needed light shed 
upon it by the ‘ discussions of the next few vears’! In the mean- 
while, the nearest approach to explanation furnished by Mr. 
Brown is contained in the following passage :— 


‘The subjective view—in which the Atonement is conceived of as 
simply acting on the human spirit, and setting right its relations to 
God by kindling its love—though it sets forth a great truth, fails 
wholly to fathom the depths of the case. In some other than the 
subjective sense, He was ‘wounded for our transgressions; He was 
bruised for our iniquities.’’ (p. 116.) 


If pressed to say what this ‘ other sense’ really was, Mr. Brown 
answers :— 


‘I content myself with the broad fact, patent on every page of the 
New Testament, that the work of Christ, his life, death, resurrection, 
and ascension, did offer that before the Father, on which, as on a sub- 
stantial rock, the edifice of redemption could be built; and did bring 
out the whole harmony of the Divine Nature in the forgiveness of the 
guilt of the world.” (p. 117.) 


We gladly accept these statements for what they amount to; 
but it will be seen that they leave the nature of the atonement 
untouched. It is a something which serves its purpose, but what 
it is, the preacher cannot undertake to explain. The word covers 
a truth, but what that truth is, does not appear; and, for the 
present, the less that is said about it the better! Is it in this 
form that the doctrine of the atonement has proved itself so 
mighty an instrument in the hands of the preacher in past 
ages ? Assuredlynot. This is one of the effects of Mr. Brown's 
admiration of Mr. Maurice—it has led him to give us half the 
truth on this momentous subject in the place of the whole. Evan- 
gelical believers suppose that the sufferings of Christ, physical 
and mental, availed for their purpose, not as mere suffering, but 
as being a part of his obedience, and as involving a profound 
homage to law and moral government—the kind of homage in 
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which the humanity represented by him had been so lamentably 
wanting. Let the whole reason for the vicarious work of Christ 
be surrendered, in Mr. Brown’s manner, as beyond our compre- 
hension, and faith in that work, in most minds, will soon grow 
feeble, and be ready to die. Mr. Maurice and Mr.-Brown do not 
mean to make Unitarians, but Unitarians are well aware that 
such writers, whether consciously or not, are leading men to a 
half-way house along that road. We do not go further into this 
subject at present, having discussed it at some length in our last 
number. 

The doctrine of justification by faith, as commonly understood 
among us, Mr. Brown abandons altogether. His doctrine on 
this subject is that of the Council of ‘Trent, and of the modern 
Romanists. It confounds justification with sanctification. The 
text—‘ the just shall live by faith—Mr. Brown interprets as 
teaching, not that the just shall be accepted through faith, in a 
legal sense; but that they shall be made holy by faith, in a spi- 
ritual sense; and as their holiness comes from faith in Christ, 
they may be said to be justified by faith in Christ. So that justifi- 
cation takes place on the ground of what we are as spiritual men, 
related to Christ as our spiritual Head; and not on the ground 
of what we are simply as believers in Christ, as ‘the Lord our 
righteousness.’ And this we are to accept as being Paul’s justifi- 
cation by faith without works ! This confusion comes, for the most 
part, from supposing a case which is simply absurd, or impossible 
—viz., that a man may be said to be a partaker of justifying 
faith, and yet remain an unspiritual man—that faith, even faith in 
the Gospel, is accounted as being simply a mental act, which 
may leave our moral nature just as it was. But what class of 
Christians ever avowed such an opinion? Not one. Rash men, 
in their zeal against justification by works, may have expressed 
themselves in some instances unadvisedly on this subject; but 
the mass of pious persons about us, as Mr. Brown must know, 
have no such ideas. With them, to believe, is to be converted 
and saved. The Scriptures affirm that whomsoever the Lord 
justifies, ‘them he also sanctifies’; and who does not know that 
the whole stream of Scripture injunction is to the effect that 
Christian men must be holy men? It is painful to find men like 
Mr. Maurice and Mr. Brown imagining cases of this description, 
and then expatiating upon them as if they were notorious 
realities, to the great wrong of pious minds, and of piety itself. 
If to be justified in the sight of a perfect law is to be accounted 
as meeting its requirements, then it must be clear that it.is only 
through the righteousness of Christ that justification becomes 
possible to man. Shift the subject as you may, the alternative 
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comes round—viz., the ‘legal fiction,’ as some men are pleased 
to call it, of being justified by the righteousness of another, or no 
justification at all. If the moral lawis not to be abrogated, 
justification, in whole or in part, by what we may ourselves be or 
do, whether in Christ or not, becomes, in our judgment, a childish 
delusion. Speaking of writers who have written critically on 
this subject, Mr. Brown says— 


‘Ifthey mean simply that God agrees, on account of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, to count and treat as righteous those who choose to 
submit to a condition which he imposes—viz., faith—it being equally 
within his discretion, according to a recent exposition of the doctrine, 
to ordain any other condition which might please him—which is called 
the forensic view of justification; then I say that all the vital mean- 
ing of this passage (‘the just shall live by faith’) is destroyed. For 
this forensic view of justification we are indebted entirely to the 
Roman schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,* the great 
and good Anselm at the head of them; and in the forensic view the 
emphatic words of the passage can have but slight meaning; and the 
sentence, ‘ the just shall live by faith,’ becomes inconsequent, and as 
intrusive as a blood-warm form amidst a dance of spectres, or in the 
valley of dry bones a breathing man. 

‘If, on the other hand, the faith by which—not for the sake of which, 
as a meritorious ground, but by which, as the organ that apprehends 
the ground of justification—we are justified, be regarded as a vital 
apprehension of the work of Christ, the establishment of a spiritual 
union with him as the Redeemer, in virtue of which God sees us, and 
deals with us as we are in Him in whom spiritually we live, then I believe 
we are on the right track for the understanding of this passage, 
and of every other difficult passage in the writings of St. Paul.’ 
(pp. 137-8.) 

Surely Mr. Brown ought not to need to be reminded, that by 
the true church of Christ from the beginning to this day, the faith 
connected with justification has always been regarded as consist- 
ing in ‘ a vital apprehension of the work of Christ ;’ and that good 
men, while professing to rest simply on the righteousness of 
Christ as ‘the ground of their justification, have declared explicitly, 
that to believe in Christ was to receive spiritual life from his life. 

We repeat, the drift of Mr. Brown's reasoning is to get rid of 
justification altogether. Justification is ‘ forensic, —that is, it is 


* What can have prompted Mr. Brown to make this assertion? We have been 
weak enough to suppose that the forensic idea had been set forth by St. Paul with 
a clearness hardly to be mistaken. But here are the words of Augustineon Rom, 
v. 1, and it would be easy to show'that his disciples, who were the great men of 
the Latin Church to the time of Anselm, never lost sight of his doctrine on this 
subject. ‘Justificare forensi consuetudine significat reum absolvere et pronuntiare 
justum, sed propter alienam justitiam, videlicet Christi, que aliena justitia com- 
municatur nobis per fidem.’ Hagenbach’s Hist. Doc., ii. 268. 
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justification in the sight of a perfect law, or it is nothing ; and if 
we are ever to be justified in the sight of a perfect law, it must 
be purely by faith, it cannot be at all by works ;—not by what we 
are in relation to law (for we are at best imperfect), but by what 
Christ is in relation to it in our stead, and whose obedience was 
perfect. Mr. Brown's teaching on this subject is, in our view, a 
muddled affair from beginning to end; while the old doctrine, 
which finds so little favour in his eyes, is characterized by a dis- 
tinctness, simplicity, and grandeur worthy of Him from whom 
it has come. It upholds law, it aims at the perfection of the be- 
liever, and it does not leave him until that end is secured. It 
is one thing to say that we could not conceive of justification as 
taking place at all if sanctification were not to follow, and another 
to say because the two must go together, that both are the 
same thing. The truths embraced as constituting the great 
message of God to humanity, are all of a nature to become the 
seeds of regeneration in the heart which truly receives them. 

It is, however, a great point with the school to which Mr. 
Brown has allied himself, to extrude all forensic ideas from the 
divine administration, and to merge all thought of the Supreme 
Being as a Sovereign and a Moral Ruler, in the conception of his 
Fatherhood. As though the law, as holy, and just, and good, 
could cease to be what itis because said to be in the hands, not of 
a judge, but of a parent. As though the horrors ensuing upon 
transgression in this world and the next, could cease to be 
terrible, because regarded as proceeding from a fatherly hand, 
and not from one whose sway should be the sway of supreme rec- 
titude. In these mysteries, we have to do with hard facts, and 
soft names do not soften them. In the history of theological 
opinion, however, such soft words have often prepared the way 
for things like them, until the case of humanity has come to be 
so smooth and silky, as not to need a regenerating Spirit, or an 
atoning Priest, an Incarnation or a Trinity. The Fatherhood of 
God through Christ is a truth vital to the heart of man. But the 
same may be said of his unsullied majesty as a Moral Ruler. The 
real penitent is jealous for the divine honour. Man is made to 
reverence as well as love. He must see how God can be just 
in justifying the ungodly, before he can ask or hope for such jus-, 
tification. 

The fourth of these discourses is intitled ‘ The Power of God 
in the Gospel.’ It aims to show how the Gospel became life to 
a dead world in the times of the Cesars. And how did the 
Gospel achieve that great work? Simply, it would seem, by 
what it teaches concerning sin, atonement, the incarnation, and 
a life to come. In place of giving prominence to the power of 
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the Holy Spirit, the whole sermon might have been written by a 
man who had yet to learn whether there be any Holy Spirit. Mr. 
Brown has said elsewhere ‘ the regeneration of hearts by natural 
effort is as impossible as the regeneration of societies.’ But now, 
since the Gospel has come, the simple contact of man’s spirit 
with the truths above mentioned, is described as issuing in a 
realization of life from the dead. Does Mr. Brown really so 
mean? We are glad to think that he does not. But this 
sermon, m which we might have expected him to have been 
especially careful in showing that he does not so mean, is utterly 
at fault on this grand point. We should not, perhaps, have ad- 
verted to this defect, seeing that Mr. Brown has expressed him- 
self elsewhere, in terms which seem scriptural, on the office of the 
Holy Spirit (see Sermon [X.), were it not a fact that a defect of 
this nature is characteristic of the school which Mr. Brown means 
to defend. The office of the Holy Spirit has nothing approach- 
ing to its due place in the discourses of Maurician teachers. Their 
great aim is to present revealed truth to the mind, according to 
their view of it, and then to show, after a purely ethical manner, 
how men should become wise and holy in contemplating that 
truth. Now there is, no doubt, a fitness in truth to produce 
such effects, which should not, by any means, be overlooked. But, 
judging from nine-tenths of what you hear from ‘ advanced’ 
preachers, the ‘ Power of God in the Gospel’ is simply the power 
inherent in written truth. It is God speaking to man through a 
book—it is not God himself working in man to will and to do. 
The existence of the Holy Ghost, and the reality of his influence 
on the souls of men, are not formally repudiated; but the 
preacher finds verge enough for his powers, without meddling with 
that doctrine, more than very distantly and occasionally—often, 
after Mr. Brown's manner, assigning it no place, where it ought 
to have had the first place. 

To write thus concerning a volume in which we have found so 
much to approve and admire, and concerning a man for whom, 
on many grounds, we entertain so sincere a respect, has been no 
pleasant matter to us. But so long as we speak at all, we must 
speak to this effect on such topics. Mr. Brown has expressed 
himself in many instances in a way that would justify a much 
less lenient tone of criticism than we have bestowed upon him. 
In the preface to this volume, for example, he says to his con- 
gregation—‘ I pray that the word spoken, while it nourishes the 
“ inward life, may increasingly emancipate you from the conven- 
‘ tional modes of Christian thought and action beneath which, in 
‘ these days, the life of the Church is well-nigh buried. This is 
the estimate commonly formed of our evangelical Christianity by 
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Maurician preachers, though it is not always thus publicly 
avowed. Mr. Brown is here speaking, not of a sect, not of a 
party or school, but of the ‘Church.’ Her life is ‘ well-nigh 
buried,’ and Mr. Brown hopes, by what he has here published, 
to do something towards saving the persons who attend his own 
ministry, from going down to that common grave which seems to be 
awaiting the piety of the age. Again we are constrained to ask, 
Does Mr. Brown really mean this? We should be sorry to 
be assured that he does. But if he does not mean it, why does 
he say it? Why should he place himself by rash utterances of 
this sort in antagonism to the feeling and the faith of nearly all 
good men? He does not see, we think, the inconveniences 
which will come upon him as the consequence of the course he 
has chosen. His own soul will be in much danger from this 
cause. He will attribute such inconveniences to narrowness 
and bigotry, and will refuse to see, probably, that he has 
necessitated them, and that they may deserve to be differently 


regarded. The legitimate issue of his strong repugnance to just 21) 


views concerning the Divine Moral Government would be in ~ 
Universalism. 


Arr. VIII.—(1.) Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China 
and Japan, in the Years 1857,’58,’59. By Laurencr OLIPHant, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, Author of the ‘ Russian Shores of 
the Black Sea” &c. With Illustrations from Original Drawings 
and Photographs. In Two Volumes. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 

(2.) Personal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia. 
and various Parts of the Coast of China, in H. M.S. ‘ Barra- 
couta. By J. M. Tronson, R.N. With Charts and Views. 
‘London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1859. 


More books to let one half the world know how the other 
half lives. Well, so much the better, say we, if the proper study 
of mankind be man, and if they really increase our stock of 
information. China and Japan—with all that has been written 
about them of late years by our Hucs and Gutzlaffs, our 
Meadowses, and Medhursts, and Milnes, our Fortunes, and 
Bowrings, and Wingrove Cookes, and others, how much do we 
really know about them? About as much as could be known of 
the Great Eastern by a peep through her portholes. Of the 
Chinese Imperial junk there was long but one porthole to peep 
through. Afterwards four more deadlights had to be smashed 
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before we could obtain a somewhat better view of the vast interior, 
and a little more trade with the people on board. Father Huc 
was lucky enough to get permission to cross the deck for once, 
and the intrepid and eccentric Gutzlaff, by disguising himself as 
one of the crew, managed to see a good deal of the vessel. But 
with these and a few other partial exceptions, the old system of 
jealous exclusion has been pretty successfully kept up till now, 
and itis to be feared we shall yet have to fight for the fulfilment 
of the recently extorted promise of more liberal treatment in 
future. Of the Japanese junk we knew still less, until that 
blustering Yankee, Commodore Perry, boarded her rather un- 
ceremoniously seven years ago. It is true, he found a dozen 
Dutchmen sticking to the timbers, like barnacles. ‘They and 
their bulky-breeched forefathers had stuck there for centuries, 
gazing into the darkness through a gimlet-hole which they had 
drilled. But we were not much the wiser for them and their gimlet- 
hole, amiable bores that they were. ‘They took very good care 
in general to keep their discoveries to themselves. They were 
not alarmingly extensive. Old Kempfer, indeed, who was a 
German, but filled the post of physician to this Dutch settlement 
on the fan-shaped islet of Dezima in Nagasaki harbour a hundred 
and fifty years ago, is still well worth reading. Let us hope that, 
as he says, the story of their joining in the annual ceremony of 
trampling on the Cross is a calumny. What is certain, however, 
is, that for the sake of enjoying the monopoly of Japan's infini- 
tesimal trade with the Western nations, they submitted to incredible 
humiliations. They were forced to hide their Bibles, to forget 
their religion, and to leave their wives behind them on the banks 
of the Zuyder Zee; for the Japanese had a special dread of 
the curiosity and spirit of intrigue of the vrows. Kempfer's 
truthful narrative of the indignities to which they were sub- 
jected by the court etiquette of these proud islanders is quite 
painful to read. He is giving an account of the ceremonies 
of the audience at Yedo accorded to the Resident of the Dutch 
Factory by the Tycoon, or Temporal Emperor :— 


‘ As soon as the Resident entered the hall of audience,’ he says, 
‘ they cried out ‘ Holanda captain,’ which was the signal for him to 
draw near and make his obeisance. Accordingly he crawled on his 
hands and knees to a place shown him, between the presents ranged 
in due order on one side, and the place where the Emperor sat on the 
other; and there, kneeling, he bowed his forehead quite close to the 
ground, and so crawled backwards, like a crab, without uttering a 
single word. So mean and short a thing is the audience we have with 
this mighty monarch. After the other members of the mission had 
crept in like manner into the audience chamber, the Emperor sat 
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himself on our right behind the lattices, as near as he possibly could. 
Then he ordered us to take off our cappa or cloak, being our garment 
of ceremony ; then to stand upright that he might have a full view of 
us ; again to walk, to stand still, to compliment each other, to dance, to 
jump, to play the drunkard, to speak broken Japanese, to read Dutch, to 
paint, to sing, to put our cloaks on and off. Meanwhile we obeyed 
the Emperor’s commands in the best manner we could. I joined to 
my dance a love-song in High German. In this manner, and with 
numerous other apish tricks, we must suffer ourselves to contribute to 
the Emperor’s and the Court’s diversion.’ 


Think of the solid German, to say nothing of his ponderous 
Dutch companions, dancing a jig, and singing a love-song, pour 
se fatre vif ; and that not to please himself, and, as a relief from 
study, like his countryman who was caught by a friend jumping 
over the chairs, but to make sport for these pagan Philistines. Was 
not this abject servility something very like a passive complicity 
in the trampling on the Cross? Yet during the three centuries 
that intervened between the expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
island, and Commodore Perry's visit in 1853, this Dutch factory, 
whose members were shut up on the sort of Twickenham ait of 
which we have spoken, formed the only link of connexion between 
Japan and the civilized world, and that solitary link was plainly 
worse than none. 

Nous avons changé tout cela— at least we mean to do so, 
should the nail still need clinching. How John Chinaman was 
at last brought to something like reason, although on the prin- 
ciple cessante causa cessat effectus, he has since had a sad relapse, 
and what an instantaneous and wholesome effect the lesson 
taught him had upon his Japanese neighbour, Lord Elgin’s 
private secretary, Mr. Oliphant, tells us authentically in the 
pleasant volumes before us. They do him, we must say, infinite 
credit, and cannot fail considerably to augment a literary repu- 
tation which already stands high. ‘They are an immense 
improvement upon tlie style in which ‘ Embassies’ used to be 
written of. Without forgetting dignity altogether, Mr. Oliphant 
in coming before the erin takes care to lay aside all diplomatic 
starch and ruffles. Light, airy, and chatty, if it is not exactly 
the sort of humorous account which such an attaché as Sam 
Slick might have written, it at least does not read like the 
columns of the Court Circular. ‘There is nothing to remind us 
of pig-tail, hair-powder, knee-breeches, silk stockings, and silver 
shoe-buckles. The plenipotentiary’s private secretary day after 
day gets Jack to give him a hoist into the rigging, and climbs to 
his airy perch in the cross-trees of the /urious as she steams up 
the Yang-tse-kiang, that he may the better observe and report 
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on the features of the unknown country through which a 
European vessel was passing for the first time. He dives down 
into the dirty holds of the junks moored off the wharves of 
Hankow, that he may rummage amongst their miscellaneous 
cargoes—chow-chow is the Chinese term—and ascertain for the 
benefit of our merchants what the productions and wants of the 
country really are; for he finds that it is no easy matter to get 
reliable information of this sort without seeing for himself. He 
has tried the method of pumping the bargees who have lazily 
floated down their various merchandize from the interior provinces 
to the emporium ; but he finds this process about as hopeless 
a business as can well be imagined. It is not that the 
natives are averse to trade with us. On the contrary, they are 
most eager to do so. Although, when the foreigners entered the 
million-peopled city, they everywhere saw posted on the walls 
Government proclamations kindly apprizing the citizens that the 
stay of their visitors was to be but short, and was not for commer- 
cial purposes, the crowds who followed them shouted after them 
incessantly, ‘What have you got to sell, and when are you 
coming to trade?’ Nor was it because they were uncommunica- 
tive or desirous of misleading their questioners, that it was found 
so difficult to extract any available data from these people. The 
provoking thing was that, whilst they were all for speaking at once, 
no two of them could be got to agree in their answers. ‘The fact 
is, they were puzzle-headed, and incapable of comprehending any 
inquiry which presupposed any premises whatever. As Mr. 
Oliphant says : — 

‘ You could not begin by asking where silk was grown. The intro- 
duction necessary to arrive at this result is the incontrovertible 
statement, ‘ ‘here is such a thing as silk.’ 

‘Chinaman repeats eagerly, ‘There is such athing as silk, oh yes, 
ah! there is such a thing as silk.’ 

‘* Silk grows in some provinces ; in some it does not.’ 

‘ Chinaman repeats, thoughtfully, ‘ Yes, silk grows in some provinces ; 
in some it does not.’ 

‘ Bystanders, who have taken up the idea with greater rapidity, re- 
mark to one another, ‘Ah! true; in some provinces silk does not 

row.’ 
ene mo this province produce silk ?’ 

** Yes,’ 

Sz’chuen produce silk ?’ 

0.” 

‘* What do you carry to Sz’chuen ?’ 

‘Chinaman repeats, puzzled, ‘ What do I carry to Sz’chuen ?’ 

‘ Bystanders all repeat, vivaciously, ‘ What do you carry to Sz’chuen ?’ 
‘ Chinaman— Sometimes I carry silk to Sz’chuen, and sometimes [ 
earry cotton.’ 
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‘* Does cotton grow in Sz’chuen ?’ 

**Yes.” 

**And yet you carry cotton to Sz’chuen P’ 

‘*Oh! sometimes I bring cotton here from Sz’chuen.’ 

‘ Bystanders, unanimously, ‘Sometimes he brings cotton here from 
Sz’chuen.’ 

‘ And so on, until one’s patience is fairly exhausted, and one wonders 
wherein the indisputable intelligence of a Chinaman consists.’ 


- There is no doubt that the ‘ intelligence’ of this great utilita- 
rian people has been vastly overrated. Formerly, men talked 
more loudly than they do now of the high civilization of the 
Chinese. Especially was this a pet theme with those who grudged 
Christianity the honour of being deemed the true source of 
popular enlightenment and national elevation. As we have 
come to know the Celestials better, we have learned to tax with 
a pretty heavy discount their own modest estimate of themselves. 
Even their free-thinking patrons in the West have found out that 
it wiJl not do to take all they say fur gospel, and that there is a 
limit to the credulity of scepticism itself on such matters. Much 
of the boasted science of the disciples of Confucius turns out to 
be sheer sciolism ; much of their lauded scholarship, the merest 
pedantry. Never were there such adepts at cram, and that, un- 
happily, in more senses of the word than one. ‘This half of man- 
kind has produced a single great sage, and seems to think that 
chewing the cud of his writings is the ne plus ultra of wisdom. 
At least, how many beyond the circle of the Sinologues care to 
remember the name of a second? ‘To be sure there is Taoutze, 
the founder of the sect of T'an-kia, or the Rationalists. He was 
called ‘The Old Boy, and is said to have been born with white 
hair and eyebrows, as well he might be, if, as is added, he was 
carried eighty years in the womb. It was well for him that he 
came into the world half a century before Confucius, who was 
generous enough to immortalize his name, which might else, 
perhaps, have shared the oblivion of the other brave men before 
Agamemnon. For all practical purposes, however, the original 
of those pot-bellied images before which joss-sticks are burnt by 
the blushing candidates for literary honours and government 
situations is the Chinese Moses, whose rod has swallowed up the 
rods of all rivals. His works are the Chinese Classics, and those 
best ‘ up’ in them have granite triumphal arches erected to them, 
and climb to the loftiest dignities in the empire. Here, surely, 
the experiment of St. Simonianism has been tried on a tolerably 
extensive scale. Here we have government by a ‘hierarchy of 
intellect, such as it is; and it must be owned that the results are 
not sufficiently encouraging to invite its repetition in the West. 
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It is true there is no ‘ Ministry of Progress’ at Pekin. Perhaps a 
century or so after our apotheosis of M. Comte as the European 
Confucius, we might discover that we, too, could do without one. 

Nobody contends that the Chinese are a progressive people, 
and this of itself is a convincing argument that their type of civi- 
lization cannot be avery high one. The facts alleged to the 
contrary will not bear sifting. It is now pretty generally admitted 
to be far from certain that Pekin had its Laplaces and Newtons 
two thousand years before the Christian era. The history of their 
ancient dynasties is shrewdly suspected to be little more trust- 
worthy than Manetho’s annals of the Pharaohs. To judge from 
the manner in which they write the history of contemporary 
events, happening, so to speak, under their very noses, it must be 
largely alloyed with mythical elements. Here, for instance, is an 
account of the Indian Mutiny, penned by a Senior Wrangler, 
none other than the redoubtable Yeh, for the enlightenment of 
the Son of Heaven :-— 


‘Since the engagement of the 10th of the 5th moon (1st June), 
writes Yeh, in his memorials to the Emperor, a few days before the 
receipt of the Plenipotentiaries’ ultimatum of the 12th December, 
1857, a period of more than six months, the English barbarians have 
made no disturbance up the Canton river.* (It should be known), 
however, that in the defeat sustained by Elgin at Mang-ga-taf in the 
7th moon, he was pursued by the Mang-ga-la (Bengal) barbarian force 
to the sea-shore. A number of French men-of-war, which happened to 
be passing, fired several guns in succession, and the force of the Bengal 
barbarians falling back, the Chief, Elgin, made his escape. The Chief, 
Elgin, was very grateful to the French force for saving his life, and on 
the arrival of the French minister, To-so-lun,t who, in the beginning of 
the 9th moon, had also reached Quantung, he, the Chief, Elgin, féted 
the Chief, Gros, at Hong-kong (Jit. merrily feasted and prayed him [to 
drink] wine), and consulted him upon the present condition of the 
affairs in China.’ ‘It appears that in the country ofthe Five Indies, 
appropriated by the English barbarians, they have established four tri- 
bal divisions—three along the coast, and one in the interior. One of 
the coast divisions is Mang-ga-la (Bengal), the country in the extreme 
east ; one is Matalasa (Madras), south-west of Bengal; and one is 
Mang-mai (Bombay), on the western limit of India. That in the in- 
terior is A-ka-la (Agra), lying midway between east and west. About 
the end of last summer, it is stated, twelve marts (or ports) in 
Bengal, which had revolted, were lost. Since the 8th moon, the 


* The affair of the 1st June is the destruction of Heoang’s fleet up Fatschan 
Creek, doubtless reported to Pekin as a victory. 

+ Mang-ga-ta is clearly a compromise between Mang-ga-la, Bengal and Calcutta. 

t The French ambassador’s name is elsewhere given as Go-lo-so (Gros) ; his 
title of baron is evidently taken to be his name, and is put, in Chinese fashion, after 
his surname—lun representing, doubtless, pa-lun, for baron. 
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marts in Bombay have all been retaken (se. from the English) by 
(Indian) chiefs ; and since Elgin’s return, after his defeat, the leaders 
of the English barbarians have sustained a succession of serious defeats. 
The Indian chief drove a mine from bank to bank of a river, and by 
the introduction of infernal machines (Jit. water-thunder), blew up 
several large vessels of war, killing above 1000 men. On shore they 
enticed (the English) far into the country, and murdered above 7000 


of them, killing a distinguished soldier named Pu-ta-wei-ka-lut,* and 
many more.’ 


The reader will not have overlooked the bad manners of this 
pink of Chinese gentlemen, in so unceremoniously styling us 
* barbarians’ throughout the above document. Unfortunately, 
they always adopt this usage in speaking of foreigners, in their 
communications with one another and with the Imperial Court. 
It is only for diplomatic ends that they address us in more genteel 
language. All we do is stoutly to deny their assumption of 
superiority ; or, at worst, meekly to hint that they may possibly, 
after all, be less civilized than ourselves, whereas they roundly 
set us down at once as ‘red-haired savages. Who is to decide 
between us? We dare not go to the poll, for we admit they 
out-number us a dozen to one. A Turk or a Choctaw might, 
perhaps, fairly arbitrate between us, but for the contemptuous 
indifference of the one, and the invincible ignorance of the other. 
Hence there is no help for it but mildly to insist on our becom- 
ing better acquainted with one another. We have always owned 
that it is a credit to the friend with whom we lately swore eternal 
peace and amity, in the temple so auspiciously dedicated to ‘ The 
Oceanic Influences,’ that he has been beforehand with us in 
several first-rate inventions and discoveries, such as printing, 
the compass, and gunpowder. No thanks to him, we have got 
them also, if a little later, and we venture to think we have 
greatly improved upon the first rude conceptions; whereas he 
still reads block-books, can never fairly face the ocean, and 
trusts to gingalls that won't go off. Let us hope that in time 
our friend will see that when we show him a steam-engine, it 
will not do to put us off with a supercilious bit of bounce— 
‘Hab got alo same that Pekin side, only two tim more chop 
chop can go ;'t or, worse still, to try to palm upon us an exact 
copy in all but the motive power, with the lame apology— 
‘Number two alo same as number one, only he no walkee.’ 
Meanwhile, it is painful to find that a nation. which prides 
itself on being a paragon of politeness, can be at times so very 
uncivil. Etiquette is as different a thing from true urbanity as 


* Possibly Brigadier Havelock. 
+ Ie. ‘We have got the fellow to it at Pekin, only it goes twice as quick.’ 
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veneer and varnish are from solid mahogany. Unfortunately, 
all those tine words with which, when it suits their purpose, their 
high mandarins seek to ‘soothe our uncontrollable fierceness, 
are of small value. We would much rather the Flowery Land 
treated us to something more substantial and satisfying, if less 
gandy. Far soberer rhetorical figures than those blazing helio- 
tropes which they waste upon our cold western imaginations 
might be put up with, could we but be sure there was no 
asp amongst the petals. As it is, it is but tvo certain that the 
flowers serve but to hide a sepulchre full of rottenness. The 
seizure of Yeh’s papers, including memorials to the Court of 
Pekin from officials of all ranks, together with the Imperial 
rescripts in reply, placed in our hands overwhelming evidence of 
this unpleasant fact. Some of these curious documents have 
already appeared in the Blue-books; copious extracts are also 
given by Mr. Oliphant ; and the whole will shortly be published 
by Mr. Wade. Dreamers of the Manchester school, and Mr. 
Urquhart’s Foreign Affairs Committees, would do well to 
study them. Perhaps they will then pause before harshly ac- 
cusing Mr. Oliphant of a want of charity, when he says (ii. 244) 
that to the east of Europe he has ever found truth regarded 
rather as a weakness than a virtue. Every one of these Chinese 
state papers attests the justice of this censure; and all Lord 
Elgin’s difficulties, as well as those of former negotiators in the 
East, are traceable to the same melancholy cause—those poor 
Pagan people's innate love of lving. This is the best justification 
of the somewhat rough-and-ready style of diplomacy we have found 
ourselves compelled to adopt towards them. You cannot treat 
with nations like the Chinese as you do with those of Christen- 
dom, which has an age of chivalry behind it, and the New Testa- 
ment in its hands. Nothing would please us better than to be 
able to do so; but the nature of the case, as well as all 
experience, is against the practicability of getting a tight grip 
of an eel without sanding one’s hands. 

Lord Elgin himself does not seem to have sounded to its 
depths the unfathomable duplicity of the slippery wrestlers with 
whom he had to cope. One would think he had enough of it, 
not only during all those weary months when, as Yeh pleasantly 
reported to the Emperor, he passed ‘ day after day at Hong-kong, 
stamping his foot and sighing, but afterwards, in the Gulf of 
Pechelee, whilst waiting for Sir Michael Seymour and his fleet, 
not to speak of his experiences at Tientsin. Surely, after the 
capture of Canton, he needed no further proofs of the utter 
hollowness and hypocrisy of the Chinese government and all its 
agents; the silken Keying, no less than the sensual butcher Yeh. 
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Yet it does not seem to have struck him that this might have had 
something to do with the Admiral’s apparent dilatoriness, or he and 
Mr. Oliphant could not have been so severe upon that able and 
gallant commander. The old seaman was not asleep, as they 
have insinuated, but rather more wide awake than themselves ; 
and to his astute Fabian policy the triumphant issue of their 
mission is doubtless, in a great measure, to be ascribed. The 
best vindication of the Admiral is the same as Nelson’s when he 
applied his blind eye to the telescope—success. He had seen 
enough of Chinese human nature to take its measure more 
accurately than even the Plenipotentiary. He knew very well 
that these gentry would be sure to take advantage of his seeming 
slackness, and would repair and reinforce the Takoo forts. Ac- 
cordingly, in spite of their pacific declarations and flowery polite- 
ness, this is precisely what they did, just as we have lately seen 
them do the very same thing again, with a view of preventing 
the ratification of the treaty. It was not for Sir Michael Sey- 
mour to risk Her Majesty's ships by an advance too early in 
the season, and that in order to prevent so desirable a result. 
It is quite a mistake of Lord Elgin’s to suppose that this delay 
crippled his diplomacy ; it did but postpone for a few weeks, for 
the sake of rendering more complete, the ultimate victory with 
which it was crowned. No mere demonstration of force would 
have produced such a salutary effect as its actual employment. 
It was necessary that these treacherous tricksters should feel the 
halter round their necks, and this could not be without giving 
them rope enough. Sad that it should be so; we readily grant 
it, and would willingly believe it otherwise ; but, after reading 
Mr. Oliphant’s book, it is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that there was no other way of dealing with them. It was in- 
dispensable that they should be allowed to pluck up heart of 
grace after their past defeats, to come up to the scratch once 
more, and be soundly thrashed into good behaviour. A skilful 
angler knows when to give his trout a good run. 

It is a gross calumny to attribute our repeated hostilities with 
China to bull-dog ferocity on the part of the British nation. All 
sensible persons amongst us, of whatever political party, would 
only be too glad to see the pledges of perpetual peace between 
his Celestial Majesty and Queen Victoria, which were signed and 
sealed eighteen years ago at Nankin, and repeated lately at Tien- 
tsin, faithfully observed on both sides. If it is incumbent upon us 
to insist on the maintenance of solemn treaties, it is assuredly not 
to our interest to damage the Emperor's prestige. Were the Son 
of Heaven surrounded by counsellors truly wise, instead of 
being merely cunning, he would see that his recognition by the 
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owerful Western nations would tend to strengthen, rather than, 
as he childishly fears, to weaken his throne. He should himself 
have been the very first to suggest the establishment of European 
embassies at Pekin. Amidst the symptoms of internal decay with 
which his empire is threatened, including the formidable rebellion 
which has already raged twelve years, and the devastation of the Im- 
perial Canal by the irruption of the Yellow River, such a conser- 
vative influence is not to be despised. It would be ruin to the 
vast commerce of the West with China, were it to sink into bar- 
barism or to be shivered into fragments. Yet some such cata- 
strophe seems to be actuallyimpending. In almost every portion 
of the empire visited by the embassy, some traces of the spoiler 
were to be seen. But particularly throughout the whole 500 
miles of their ascent up the Yang-tse-kiang were the footsteps of 
the Revolution visible. Lord Elgin’s object in steaming up that 
mighty river was the same as Hiram’s when he took a tour of 
inspection through the cities ceded to him by Solomon. The 
treaty of Tientsin stipulates in its tenth article that ‘ British ships 
‘shall be admitted to trade up the Yang-tse-kiang at such ports 
‘as far as Hankow, not exceeding three in number, as the British 
‘minister, after consultation with the Chinese Secretary of State, 
‘may determine shall -be ports of entry or discharge. Unfortu- 
nately the parallel between the king of ancient Tyre and the re- 
presentative of its modern successor does not stop here. Lord 
Elgin was almost as grievously disenchanted as Hiram of old, 
and might as justly have called the country through which he 
passed ‘the land of Cabul,’ if, as Gesenius says, the mean- 
ing of that word be ‘like that which has vanished.’ The 
glories of those flourishing cities with which Lord Amherst 
and his suite, as well as later travellers, were in such raptures, have 
indeed fled like shadows. The article already cited, itself adverts 
to the troubled condition of the country, and the benefits pro- 
mised to our merchants are to be realized only ‘ so soon as peace 
shall have been restored.’ It says, ‘The upper and lower valle 
‘ of the river being disturbed by outlaws, no port shall be for the 
‘ present opened to trade, with the exception of Chin-kiang, which 
‘shall be opened in a year from the date of the signing of this 
‘Treaty. The Treaty was signed June 26th, 1858, so that at the 
same date last year, but for the recent fresh outbreak of hostilities 
at the mouth of the Peiho, our traders should have been making 
their first business acquaintance with the shopkeepers of that 
populous mart. Well, if it be any consolation, we may at least 
be assured that so far as Chin-kiang is concerned, we have sus- 
tained no great loss. An action, we fear, would hardly lie 
against the Emperor Hien-fung, for non-fulfilment of this par- 
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ticular stipulation, or, at all events, damages to the amount of 
one farthing would amply satisfy it. For all practical purposes, 
we might as well have enjoyed last summer the right of traffick- 
ing with the subjects of King Hiram himself. Simple people 
will, perhaps, think it might have been as well for Lord Elgin 
to have contrived to see the land of promise before making his 
Treaty. We do not pretend to decide, but content ourselves 
with reporting what he found out afterwards. On last Lord 
Mayor's day but one, then, the squadron fairly entered the 
Yang-tse-kiang, and soon all the ships were aground, and were 
got off with difficulty. For, owing to the great changes in the 
bed of the river, the Admiralty charts proved all but worthless. 
There was nothing for it, therefore, but to send the gun-boats in 
advance channel-hunting, and ever and anon the war-steamers 
had to charge the sandbanks as if they had been running a 
steeple-chase, and were high-mettled steeds, scraping over five- 
barred gates. Chin-kiang was reached on the 17th of November. 
Formerly this city comprised a population of half-a-million souls ; 
‘but,’ says Mr. Oliphant, ‘it does not now probably contain 
above 500.’ 


‘Scarce a year has elapsed since it was a scene of violence and blood- 
shed, the theatre of an action between the rebel and Imperialist forces. 
The devastation is now wide-spread and complete. A few of the 
peasantry have crawled back to the desolate spots which they recognise 
as the sites of their former homes, and selecting the heaps of rubbish 
which still belong to them, have commenced to construct out of them 
wretched abodes ; roughly thatching in a gable-end that has escaped 
the general destruction, or replacing the stones which once composed 
the walls with strips of matting. Miserable patches of garden were 
being brought into existence between the crumbling weed-covered 
walls; but the destitute appearance of the scanty population served 
rather to increase than diminish the effect which this abomination of 
desolation was calculated to produce. 

‘We entered the city by the north gate, and might have imagined 
ourselves in Pompeii. We walked along deserted streets, between 
roofless houses and walls overgrown with rank, tangled weeds. Heaps 
of rubbish blocked up the thoroughfares, but they obstructed nobody. 
There was something oppressive in the universal stillness; and we 
almost felt refreshed by a foul odour which greeted our nostrils, and 

warned us that we had approached an inhabited street.’ 


The rebels captured the city, it seems, on the 1st of April, 1853, 
and held it against the ‘Imps,’ as they style the Imperialists (not 
for shortness, it may well be imagined) till the commencement of 
1857, when they were starved out. The Pekin Government is 
endeavouring to give some stimulus to its repopulation, by re- 
building the public offices, the Confucian temple, the Drum- 
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tower, &c., but hitherto with small success; although it is 
astonishing how soon Chinese cities recover themselves from these 
catastrophes. Hankow, for instance, which had been literally 
levelled with the ground less than three years before Lord Elgin 
visited it, had by that time clustered round it a million of inha- 
bitants, about half its former numbers. 

Similar scenes of desolation were visible everywhere on their 
voyage. The day before reaching Chin-kiang, as the squadron 
was passing Silver Island, the pagoda of Yang-chow, which had 
been recently seized by the Rebels, was seen looming through the 
distant haze. Ho, the Governor-General of the Two Kiangs, 
whose acquaintance, as a member of the Tariff Commission, as 
the author of a magnificent poem on a melon-seed, and asa 
jovial admirer of Curagoa, the embassy had made at Shanghai, ii 
was actually besieging it at thetime. Valiant and zealous as the ii 
Chinese laureate is, and great as must be his enthusiasm for es 
literature, we are afraid he was not in time to save the Imperial 
library there—one of the most famous in the empire, and of 
which only two duplicates exist, one at Pekin, and the other at 
Hang-chow. Certain it is, that the Porcelain Tower of Nankin y 
has fallen before the Vandalism of these ‘ long-haired men,’ as the 
Taipings are called by their enemies, from their heretical aversion i 
to the tail. That second metropolis of the empire they still held | 
when Lord Elgin passed it, although greatly harassed by the 
Imperialists both by land and water. The garrison was rash 
enough to provoke a half-hour’s bombardment by our ships, for 
firing upon a flag of truce sent to assure them of our neutrality 
in the quarrel. ‘The same thing was repeated a hundred and fifty 
miles further up the river, at Ngan-king, the last city in that 
direction held by the insurgents at the time. A few minutes’ fire 
from our ships was here sufficient to silence their batteries. ‘ You 
* should have seen how we gave it them,’ said the Chinese pilot of iN 
the Furious, in describing the engagement afterwards to a stolid iy 
and incredulous fellow-countryman; ‘how our shot told, and 4 
‘ how big our shot were; why, it would have taken three such i 
* blessed old fools as you to lift one of them.’ At a subsequent Hy 
parley with some of the chiefs of the party at Nankin, they en- lf 
deavoured to explain away their unceremonious behaviour, and aii 
were eager to form an alliance with their ‘ younger brethren,’ as ag 
they condescendingly styled us—an offer which was, of course, 
respectfully declined. On this occasion a good deal of interesting 
information was gleaned concerning the character and prospects of Hd] 
this singular movement. At Woohoo, also, the Rebel governor, | oe 
How, endeavoured to enter into communication with Lord Elgin, ie 
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and forwarded to him the original manifesto of Tai-ping-wang, 
with the following characteristic letter :— 


‘How, a Tsiang-tien-yen, the truly loyal and patriotic, by the 
heavenly command of the heavenly kingdom of Taiping, to the younger 
brethren of Jesus. Whereas, owing to the heavenly bounty of the 
Heavenly Father, and the heavenly elder brother Jesus, the heavenly 
dynasty has been recently founded; and our truly Holy Master, the 
Hoaventy King, has been desired to descend on earth, and govern the 
empire (or the world), he has established his throne in the heavenly 
eapital; and for several years (the people of) the four seas have turned 
their hearts to him, and the myriad places have felt his circling in- 
fluence. Five foreign ships belonging to you, the brethren of Jesus, 
have now come to the central kingdom of the heavenly dynasty, and 
have arrived in the department of Ning (Kiang-ning, or Nankin). 
Being in ignorance what propositions you have to make, I have sent 
a special messenger, Yu-hing-lung, to visit your ships, and inquire. If 
you have anything to settle, please inform me by letter. The 15th of 
the 10th Moon of the Wu-wu, or 8th year of the heavenly kingdom 
of Tai-ping. 

The business related merely to a supply of beef and vegetables ; 
but Mr. Oliphant took the opportunity to seek an interview with 
How, who, it seems, had been originally a small trader at Canton. 
The meeting did not at all impress our author and his com- 
panions in favour of these Chinese reformers. ‘The leaders,’ we 
are told, ‘ were Canton men of the worst description. Drunken- 
‘ness and opium-smoking were prevalent vices ; as one of their 
‘number, who spoke Canton English, and was evidently a 
‘ blackguard of the'first water, unhesitatingly admitted.’ It will 
be remembered that, in the original code of Tai-ping, opium- 
smoking was placed amongst the breaches of the Seventh Com- 
mandment, and was punishable with death. Now polygamy, as 
well as that detestable habit, are common amongst these people ; 
and the Heavenly King himself is said to have three hundred 
wives. Rapine and plunder are their staple trade, and no other 
can exist where they come. Mr. Wade got into conversation 
upon religious subjects with the more intelligent amongst them ; 
‘ but their theology was of the vaguest description, and did not 
‘ prevent them from using the foulest language to each other.’ If 
a long proclamation, which the Embassy received at Woohoo, on 
their return voyage down the river, purporting to emanate from 
the Rebel Emperor himself, may be taken as a specimen, no 
description could be more just. It is written on yellow silk with 
the vermilion pencil, and is destined, as the superscription states, 
‘For the jewel glance of his Excellency the Earl Lai,* Imperial 


* Probably Mr. Lay has been confounded by his Majesty with Lord Elgin. 
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Commissioner of Great Britain.’ But what may be the meaning 
of the 172 paragraphs of which it consists, no Western intellect, 
we are sure, pe fathom. The keenest inquisitor could not 
detect heresy in it, simply because there is no sense at all. Of 
logic there is not a gleam from beginning to end; and of 
thetoric, nothing save the freest use we ever met with of ‘the 
figure of speech called rigmarole.’ 

As to the present resources of the revolutionists, it was found 
by no means easy to get at the truth. Le, the Rebel chief at 
Nankin, which they have reduced to a grass-grown wilderness, 
boasted that he held command of several hundred thousand 
troops. But the guide who conducted Mr. Oliphant and his 
friends out of the city, had no sooner got beyond ear-shot of his 
comrades, than he owned they were reduced to sore straits, and 
that the garrison did not exceed fifteen thousand men. He 
added, however, that there were four large Rebel armies besides— 
viz., in the provinces of the two Kwangs, Fuh-kien, Cheh-kiang, 
and Nang-hwui. The Jast-named, in particular, he stated to be very 
formidable. The besieging force at Nankin may amount to 
about thirty thousand men. Mr. Oliphant sums up his interest- 
ing information upon this subject as follows :— 

‘The centre of authority is evidently within the city, but there are 
circumstances which throw a doubt over the existence of Hung-sui- 
tsuen, although his followers all speak of him as still living; and 
edicts are issued under his name with the title ‘ Teén-wang’ (Celestial 


Prince). The evidence is more complete as to the death of the four . 


secondary princes—North, South, East, and West. Two of these 
were killed in battle ; and the others, who held their courts at Nankin, 
became the victims of internal feuds. Successors are said to have been 
appointed to the East, West, and South princes—all minors. Besides 
the Prime Minister Tsin, who, it is whispered, personates the prince, 
the resident executive chiefs seem to be four men, named Chin, Le, 
Mung, and Sin; and these have their offices within the city. The 
assistant prince, Shih Ta-kae, was reported to be at the head of the 
army in Fuh-kien, on the east of Kiang-si. 

‘There are twenty-four chief, and the same number of secondary, 
ministers of state, who are distributed in various parts of the insurgent 
territory. Most of the offices of trust are held by members of the 
original confederation, the majority being Kwang-tung or Kwang-si 
men. 

‘It will be seen that our intercourse with the Rebels, though more 
extensive than that of any foreigners hitherto, has not been of a 
character to enable us to acquire any very minute details with refer- 
ence to their religious tenets. Mr. Wylie who had for some years 
watched with interest the progress of the rebellion, was of opinion that 
the religious eccentricities which began to appear soon after its com- 
mencement, are now assuming such prominence as to threaten the 
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extinction of the vital truths of Christianity, The supremacy of their 
chief, Hung-sui-tsuen, they seem disposed to insist on, exalting him to 
divine honours, as the third in rank, below whom all believers in Jesus 
are junior brethren. Whether any large number of them believe in 
the divine mission of Hung is, Mr. Wylie thinks, questionable; and it 
is to be feared that scepticism is equally prevalent regarding the better 
part of their professed creed. ‘The destruction of temples and idols is 
still insisted on—as we saw by the fragments of images which strewed 
the streets; and proclamations were posted up, urging the extirpation 
of idolatry in every form. This does not extend to the ancestral 
temples, however, these being universally respected; which implies 
that the worship there is in harmony with their profession, 

‘The doctrines of their religion, in so far as they are expounded in 
their published documents, appear to consist of an extraordinary jumble 
of Jewish polity, Christian theology, and Chinese philosophy. The 
result, as tested by our observation, was very much what might have 
been expected from so incongruous a compound. We found the rebels 
making war like Jews, living like the worst description of professing 
Christians, and believing like—Chinamen !’ 


The episode of Lord Elgin’s Japanese expedition and treaty, 
to which we must now turn, occupied little more than three 
weeks. It fills about half Mr. Oliphant’s second volume; and 
when we say that every page is replete with interesting facts, it 
will be seen that he must have made the best use of his time. 
That land of marvels was sighted August 2nd, 1858, and the 
treaty bears date the 26th of the same month. The British 
Plenipotentiary did not know till two months afterwards that the 
other high contracting party, with whom he had concluded in 
her Majesty’s name this important convention, was actually at 
the time a corpse! It seems it is the custom of the country to 
conceal the death of the sovereign for six weeks, until the succes- 
sor is firmly seated in the vacant throne. Hence none of the 
guests invited to the Emperor's banquet, given in honour of the 
signature of the treaty—probably not even the Japanese Com- 
missioners themselves—had any idea that they were sitting down 
to ‘funeral baked meats.’ It must be acknowledged that the 
great potentate’s apologies, on the score of his health, for not 
according Lord Elgin a personal reception, were perfectly rea- 
sonable, when we learn that, about the period of the squadron’s 
arrival at Yedo, a fortnight before, ‘his Majesty the Tycoon had 
‘ taken his departure ‘ nayboen’ from the domestic and political 
‘ troubles of this weary world, and was now in the realm of the 
* Kamis; little heedful, probably, of the affairs of his late tem- 
* poral kingdom, and wrapt in the contemplation of ‘Xim, which 
‘ is the principle of everything.’ ’ 

* *Nayboen’ is the Japanese equivalent for ‘ sub rosé ;° and under 
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the high-pressure government machinery in use in this ‘ Britain 
of the East,’ some such system as ‘nayboen’ must, as Mr. 
Oliphant observes, be very much required as a safety-valve. 


‘Although nominally consulted in temporal matters, and jealously 
distinguished from his temporal rival by the term Emperor, the 
Mikado, or Spiritual Emperor, is, in fact, a mere puppet. He occa- 
sionally receives visits of ceremony from the Tycoon, and gives a 
formal sanction to matters of State; but generally votes the Spiritual 
crown a bore before he has worn it very long, and, abdicating in favour 
of a son, descends from the realms above, and passes a peaceful old age 
in the sublunary sphere. 

‘The Tycoon, on the other hand, is ostensibly the administrator of 
the empire; but he, too, has been exalted to so high a pitch of temporal 
dignity, that his lofty station has been robbed of all its substantial 
advantages; and he passes the life of a state prisoner, shut up in his 
magnificent citadel, except when he pays a state visit to Miako. It 
was a cruel satire upon this unhappy potentate to present him with a 
yacht; one might as well request the Pope’s acceptance of a wife. 
There is, indeed, a practice which exists in Japan, and which may have 
extended to other countries, of doing improper things ‘ nayboen,’ as it 
is called here; in other words, in a recognised incognito. Whether 
under this happy arrangement the Emperor sometimes slips out of 
his back-door I was not informed; but it is certain that the nobles 
of the land avail themselves extensively of the latitude which it 
permits. 

‘In a country governed by etiquette, and in which every individual 
is a slave to conventional rules of the most precise and rigid descrip- 
tion, it is necessary to have a loophole which enables them to sink to 
the level of ordinary mortals ; in other words, to indulge their natural 
appetites for pleasure or vices. Under the convenient system of 
‘nayboen,’ a noble may do anything which is not forbidden to the 
meanest subject. If the Emperor cannot take advantage of ‘ nayboen’ 
while he is alive, he can, as we afterwards discovered, die ‘nayboen.’ 
The time of the Emperor seems to be occupied with audiences, re- 
ceiving reports, and other official formalities ; and he is nominally con- 
sulted, and his ratification obtained, to every measure decided upon by 
his Council of State. It is said that he is as narrowly watched by 
spies as any of his subjects. In fact, the more we investigate the 
extraordinary system under which Japan is governed, the more evident 
does it become, that the great principle upon which the whole fabric 
rests is the absolute extinction of individual freedom. To arrive at 
this result, resort is had to a complicated machinery so nicely balanced 
that, as everybody watches everybody, so no individual can escape 
paying the penalty to society of any injury he may attempt to inflict 


upon it.’ 


The real centre of this web of police espionage is the Council 
of State, consisting of five of the principal grandees, and a minor 
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Council, composed of eight titular princes; so that, though 
nominally a despotism, the Japanese Government is practically 
an oligarchy. A desperate political crisis is solved by a reference 
to three princes of the blood. If they decide against the Tycoon 
—which they rarely do—he must abdicate ; if against the Council, 
there is no resource for its members but the Hari-kiri, or ‘ Happy 
Dispatch.’ As our readers are doubtless aware, this species of 
olitical suicide is anything but a figure of speech. It seems, 
owever, to be far less common than has been supposed; and the 
traditional method, by two cross incisions in the abdomen, has 
become obsolete. Decapitation by the hand of one’s best friend 
is now the mode in fashion. The sword, however, is still 
employed in the process by the Japanese Brutus, but only to 
inflict upon himself a slight cut, by way of signal to his less 
squeamish Volumnius. Mr. Oliphant was presented with a weapon 
proper to be used for the purpose; and describes it as ‘ an ex- 
‘ceedingly business-like one, about ten inches long, sharp as a 
‘razor, and made of steel of the highest temper.’ We may well 
believe it, if, as old Struys says of the sword-cutlers of Japan,— 
‘They are grown famous in all the East for expert armourers, 
‘and temper steel better than the Chineezes, which far exceed 
‘the Europeans. Their swords are so well tempered that I have 
‘struck with one through an iron pin of half an inch thick, 
‘ without the least token of damage to the edge.’ 

Mr. Oliphant judges more favourably of this vast system of 
mutual surveillance than we should have thought possible for an 
Englishman. His philosophic candour is the more remarkable 
considering the annoyances to which the Embassy was exposed 
from the nuisance. The spies swarmed round them like 
mosquitoes, so that a British nose could not be blown without a 
note being made of it by the Japanese Captain Cuttles. It is 
certainly something, that our author never knew of a Japanese 
official’s taking a bribe, not from any horror of the sin, but 
because of the certainty of detection. He adds that, under this 
notable plan, from which Austria herself might take a hint—as a 
personage, who shall be nameless, is said to have done from 
Cold-bath Fields Prison—this nation of sneaks seems ‘ perfectly 
happy and contented.’ We own we have our suspicions as to 
these pagan paradises, which Christian travellers are so ready to 
discover after a few weeks’ acquaintance with some heretofore 
little known country. We have found to our cost of what the 
‘mild Hindoos’ are capable. In the particular instance before 
us, the crimson memory of the Japanese Vespers, albeit Jesuit 
intrigue furnished but too plausible a pretext, may well put us 
on our guard, 
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The State, as in India, is the universal landlord ; and the only 
taxation known is levied in the form of rent. Crown-tenants pay 
four-tenths of the produce; those not immediately under the 
crown are assessed at six-tenths. Formerly there were 68 prin- 
cipalities, or principal fiefs. Now the empire is divided into 360, 
besides which there are 300 smaller estates. The 360 princes, or 
grandees, are required to live at Yedo six months in the year; 
and whilst absent at their country-seats, during the remaining 
six months, their wives and families must still remain behind at 
the capital as hostages. The Belgravia of Yedo is indeed a 
city of palaces—at least so far as the dimensions of these aristo- 
cratic residences are concerned. Since all the retainers of a 
Japanese nobleman (often amounting to thousands, and, insome 
instances, to a myriad) are lodged within the walls of his house, 
they may well require to be roomy. In the following passage, 
Mr. Oliphant describes one of the streets of the Princes’ Quarter ; 
and a beautiful engraving of the same, or of another, after a 
Japanese drawing, is a great help to the imagination in realizing 
the description. Indeed, we may as well observe here in general, 
that Japanese art is infinitely superior to the Chinese, especially 
as evincing a true knowledge of perspective. The nation, more- 
over, as their fine landscape-gardening shows, possesses the sense 
for the picturesque, which, as Humboldt remarks, is so rarely 
met with beyond the limits of Christendom :— 


‘ We soon turned out of the main street, and, leaving the dense crowd 
behind us, dived into the princes’ or aristocratic quarter. We were 
amazed at the different aspect which the streets here presented from 
those which we had just left ; the parti-coloured policeman did not 
think it worth while to accompany us, so small was the crowd which 
gathered as we went. Belgravia, in September, does not look more 
deserted than did these fashionable thoroughfares, so dull, clean, and 
respectable. On each side of the street, which was twenty or thirty 
yards wide, was an open paved drain, about four feet in depth and as 
many in breadth ; an abundant stream of running water carried off any 
impurities which might be thrown into it. ‘These conduits looked 
moats in miniature to the princely habitations under the walls of which 
they passed. The lower parts of these walls were built of huge blocks 
of rough stone, above which they were raised to the height of about 
twenty feet, constructed of masonry, but carefully whitewashed, and 
ornamented with raised groinings. In the centre was a gateway, 
a red, or some bright colour, with a pent roof, and ornaments in 

quer upon it. Beyond this there was no sort of architectural pre- 
tensions about these palaces. They evidently covered a large area of 
ground, as four or five were sufficient to compose a whole street, the 
walls of one residence extending for two or three hundred yards, and 
here and there perforated with windows, from between the bars of 
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which peered female faces. To judge from the noble trees we observed 
rising above the walls, spacious pleasure grounds must be enclosed 
within them. The handsomest palace I observed in Yedo was that 
belonging to Prince Achi, Situated on the steep side of a hill, the 
gates were tastefully ornamented, the walls surmounted with trellis- 
work, and numerous magnificent plane and other trees drooped over 
them into the street, tempting one to effect a burglarious entrance, and 
explore, if possible, the sacred precincts. Occasionally, in the course of 
our explorations of the city, we met men of rank riding along one of 
these silent streets, their retinue taking up almost all its entire length, 
consisting, as usual, of men carrying badges on long poles, the insignia 
of the rank of their lord, umbrellas in bags, and lacquered portmanteaus. 
When a great man wishes to move about ‘nayboen,’ or incognito, his 
retinue is not decreased, but these badges of his rank are packed up in 
the aforesaid portmanteaus.’ 


But these baronial halls are far surpassed by the Citadel, the 
abode of royalty :— 


‘Crossing a species of canal, which forms the outer moat, we con- 
tinued to pass through a quarter still occupied by the residence of the 
nobility, until we burst suddenly upon a view so unexpected and so 
remarkable in its character, that we could scarcely believe that we were 
still in the centre of a huge city, and that city the capital of an empire 
supposed to be in a state of barbarism. Standing on a broad terrace, 
we looked down some seventy or eighty feet upon a moat fifty or sixty 
yards in width, but expanding to a small lake, covered with lotus, as it 
approached the precipitous causeway by which it was traversed. A 
steep slope of grassy turf rose from the opposite edge of the water to 
an even greater elevation than that at which we were standing. Groups 
of trees fringed the water, and dropped their boughs into it; while 
a massive wall, constructed of blocks of stone almost Cyclopean in 
their proportions, crowned the high bank. This wall was in its turn 
surmounted by a wooden palisade, the spreading branches of gigantic 
cedars, and the leafy crowns of numerous tall trees appearing above it, 
gave evidence of gardens and pleasure grounds within. 

‘Following along the margin of this gigantic ditch, the largest arti- 
ficial work of the kind 1 ever saw, we reached the narrow causeway 
which affords ingress to this rus in urbe; for from this point we were 
emphatically reminded that we were indeed in the centre of a vast 
city. We had now attained a considerable elevation, and, except where 
the prospect was interrupted by the citadel itself, obtained an extensive 
panoramic view over the greater part of Yedo, extending in an endless 
series of house-tops in a southerly direction, and fully confirming the 
impression which was rapidly gaining upon us, that the capital of Japan 
must take a first-class position, in point of extent and population, among 
the cities of the world. The citadel alone is said to measure eight 
miles in circumference, and to afford shelter to forty thousand souls, 
which it may well do, and yet leave room for spacious palaces, and 
scenes of rural retirement and rustic beauty.’ 
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Mr. Oliphant estimates the population of this mammoth city 
at upwards of two millions. A century and a half ago Kempfer 
said it was a day's ride through; and our author followed the 
main street on horseback for upwards of an hour without seeing 
any termination of. the dense crowds through which he passed, 
The animal was shod with straw, and the Japanese reckon dis- 
tances by horse-shoes. The Hyde-park-corner, or London-stone, 
of Yedo, whence the horse-shoes count, is the Nipon Bas, an 
enormous bridge, built on piles, over the Todagawa, the river of 
Yedo. Our explorers had to cross this bridge on their way to 
the famous temple of Quanon, in the eastern quarter of the city, 
which was as far from their residence ‘as Blackwall is from 
Chelsea.’ This was a fast walk of two hours along the same 
main street as before, but in the opposite direction, and still there 
was no end of the closely-packed crowds of people. Their visit 
to the shrine of this popular divinity did not give them a high 
idea of the religion of the Japanese :— 


‘The interior of this temple did not differ materially from those we 
had already visited. It was the oldest and most cobwebby, and there- 
fore, in an ecclesiastical point of view, the most respectable. The paper 
lanterns were more monstrous—some of them were at least twenty 
feet in height ; I should think double that in circumference, and covered 
with characters. The temple was decorated with numerous pictorial 
representations ; among others were depicted scenes of by no means a 
religious character, the originals of which were to be found in a neigh- 
bouring quarter, to which I have already alluded as the least reputable 
part of the city.’ 


The reference is to the suburb of Sinagawa, which, together 
with another large suburb, is entirely devoted to ‘the great social 
evil,’ under the patronage of the Government. But to return to 
the temple of Quanon :— 


‘In the gardens surrounding the building we hada still more striking 
illustration of this blending of the sacred with the profane. In all the 
grosser forms of superstition it seems essential to the very existence of 
the religion that it should contain a strong infusion of the carnal and 
matérial element. So, while the priest inside was propitiating the 
many-armed deity in whose image he saw but the representation of a 
divine being, the congregation without were paying their devotions to 
peep-shows and pleasure-booths, which had been erected for their benefit 
in the temple grounds.’ 

In short, as Mr. Oliphant remarks, the scene did not differ 
materially from an English fair. ‘Aunt Sally,’ he observes, 
‘under divers modifications, seems to be a relative of the universe.’ 
If the form of worship acceptable to Quanon was the same which 
Mr. Tronson saw practised in another Japanese temple in the 
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city of Nagasaki, this particular species of ‘ bodily exercise,’ in 
‘which English dukes and these poor idolators alike delight, may 
not, after all, have been so much out of place :— 


* Their godships,’ says Mr. Tronson, ‘ exhibited to the world merely 
their faces and heads; the former perfectly hideous, with a large de- 
velopment of the nasal organ, and spotted over with pellets of paper. 
From time to time the humble devotee chews paper and throws a pellet, 
aiming at the nose; should he or she be fortunate enough to strike 
that prominent organ, the request is granted ; but should the unfortu- 
nate suppliant fire wide of the mark, nothing is to be expected from the 
irate god.’ 

Mr. Oliphant went on pilgrimage to the sacred volcano, Fusi- 
yama,* or ‘the Matchless Mountain,’ the Mount Meru of Japan, 
and was not much more edified than by his visit to the temple of 
Quanon. The daughters of the Jemmabos, or mountain priests, 
beautiful, like most of the Japanese women, till they marry and 
blacken their teeth, are not only shameless mendicants, but some- 
thing infinitely worse. Jn short, the Archipelago of Japan, 
where every temple, bath, and tea-garden teems with Aphrodites, 
may be more aptly likened to Cytherea and Cyprus, than, as is 
too much the fashion now-a-days, to the British Isles. This 
comparison has been ridden too hard, and it is high time the 
poor hack had come to its end. 

On the other hand, if, amidst too loud laudations of this -won- 
derful people, we have deeme¢ it right to point, by way of caution, 
to a few ugly facts, far be it from us to depreciate them unduly. 
We have not the least wish to deny that the Japanese are naturally 
avery capable race—a race not stationary or worse, like their 
neighbours the Chinese, but of really progressive tendency. 
Especially must they have made immense strides, if what old 
Marco Polo heard of them at the close of the thirteenth century’ 
be true. His is the earliest account we have of Japan, and the 
Venetian Herodotus says: ‘The reader should, however, be in- 
‘formed that the idolatrous inhabitants of those isles, when they 
‘seize the person of an enemy who has not the means of effect- 
‘ing his ransom for money, invite to their house all their rela- 
‘tions and friends, and, putting their prisoner to death, dress and 
‘eat the body in a convivial manner, asserting that human flesh 
* surpasses any other in the excellence of its flavour.’ Whether 
this be a calumny or not, certain it is that, if they ever pos- 
‘sessed this vicious taste, they have laid it aside long since ; and, 
as Mr. Oliphant testifies, have acquired a more civilized liking 
for ham, and champagne, and patés de foie gras. Far, then, be 
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it from us to run down the ingenious natives of the land of 
lacquer, of paper, and of the fan. Throughout the long period 
of our mutual separation we have fondly preserved their parting 
souvenirs. Wolverhampton has thriven on their principal staple, 
and if the cups on our tea-tables have borne the name of China, 
the trays have perpetuated amongst us that of Japan. Their 
papyraceous wares would throw Mr. Gladstone into transports of 
delight. His climax was a paper carriage, but what would he 
think of the harness, saddle, bridle, reins, stirrups, boots, and 
all for the postilion, aye, and a waterproof great-coat for the 
eoachman, the whole made of the same humble material. Such a 
coat Mr. Oliphant bought for the small sum of eighteen pence, and 
with such trappings he rode his little straw-shod pony through 
the streets of Yedo. These marvels, when the temporary sus- 
pension of trade, caused by the tomfooleries of Messrs. ‘ Snooks’ 
and Co., shall have happily ceased, must be seen in Piccadilly 
and Long Acre. Whether, in these days of armes de précision 
and cheap literature, we shall ever get as far as war-fans, and 
newspapers and books in the same airy shape, must be left to 
time to show. Meanwhile, to use the children’s phrase, the 
Japanese can do some few things, at any rate, which we cannot 
do, wise as we deem ourselves. We cannot make tops dance on 
the tight-rope, for instance. We fancy, moreover, that it would 
puzzle Herr Wiljalba Frikell himself to perform the ‘ butterfly 
trick,’ which Mr. Oliphant describes, as he witnessed it, in the 
following paragraph :— 


‘A sheet of paper torn into slips supplied all the materials. By 
tearing these again into small- oblong pieces, and twisting them in the 
centre, they were made roughly to represent the body and two wings. 
Two of these impromptu butterflies were then puffed into the air, and 
kept in suspense by the action of the fan beneath them. This re- 
quired to be most carefully and scientifically applied, so as not only 
to prevent their separating, but to guide their motions in any re- 
quired direction. Now they would flutter aloft as though chasing 
each other in playful dalliance, at one moment twine together, at 
another so far apart that it seemed a mystery how the same fan could 
act upon both. Then they would settle together upon the leaf of 
a neighbouring shrub, or, more curious still, alight gently on the edge 
of the fan itself. The intense attention which this performance re- 
quired on the part of the operator, proved that, although to the spec- 
tators the matter seemed easy enough, it called forth the exercise of 
all the faculties, and involved no doubt a long course of practice before 
proficiency could be attained.’ 


The most hopeful feature of the Japanese character is their 
eagerness to learn. Show them clocks, steamboats, railways, and 
electric telegraphs, and they set about at once to make them for 
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themselves. The question was settled at the very outset for all 
on board our squadron, when, on anchoring in Yedo Bay, they 
saw around them the Tycoon’s steamers, with native-built ma- 
chinery, and a native crew, captains, and engineers. These people 
were made for intercourse with foreigners, whose language and 
ideas they pick up in no time. Nothing short of the Jesuit 
treason could have brought about that passionate breach between 
them and the West which is now about to be healed. The 
antipathy, in this instance, is not, as in China, native and in- 
grained. It is the work of a sad history, which we must coax 
them to bury in oblivion. Let, then, Christianity and civilization 
each hold out a sisterly hand to welcome back this long estranged 
member into the great family of nations. Our American brethren 
—all honour to them—are already taking steps to plant amongst 
them again the dishonoured Cross. Nor must our own country 
be behindhand in this hallowed enterprise. The Japanese must 
be taught the difference between the belief and practice of Evan- 
gelical Churches and Romish superstition and intrigue. That 
annual festival of four days’ duration, during which every Ja- 
panese man, woman, and child is made to tread under foot the 
material symbol of our religion, is the common shame of Chris- 
tendom, although not its common crime. Protestantism is not to 
blame for its introduction and long continuance, but Protes- 
tantism must not the less make it a point of honour to cause 
it to cease and be forgotten. We know there are plenty who 
will denounce the attempt as the wildest fanaticism. They will 
tell us that by seeking to open a door for the Gospel in Japan, 
we shall infallibly shut that which has been but so lately and 
with so much difficulty opened to our commerce. We shall be 
pointed to the eleventh article of the Treaty, which secures to 
British subjects the free exercise of their religion in all the 
Japanese ports at which we are permitted to trade, and we shall 
be asked what we can want more. We shall be reminded of the 
news which has reached us by a recent mail, that, notwithstand- 
ing the eagerness of the Japanese to learn English, their Govern- 
ment has already sternly forbidden any attempt to teach it by 
means of the Bible. We are not careful to answer such reason- 
ings. We know well the enormous difficulties which encumber 
this particular case. These difficulties must not be pooh-poohed. 
They demand all the Christian wisdom which the most fervent 
prayer can call down from heaven. ‘They may well make the 
question one of time and opportunity. But they afford no excuse 
for flinching from this forlorn hope of the missionary enterprise, 
no pretext for shirking the dangerous duty. The danger must 
be faced, and the duty performed at all risks. The Christian 
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Church is summoned to undo a great wrong done to her Lord in 
His own desecrated name, and to this poor heathen people, which 
has been given to Him for His inheritance. To the man of the 
world we have nothing to say, unless, perchance, to point him, 
if for a moment he can lift from the ground his sordid eyes so 
high, to the words inscribed by a British prince on the pediment 
of the world’s Exchange—‘ THE Eartu Is THE Lorp’s AND THE 
FULNESS THEREOF. 

We are loth to close this article without making cursory but 
honourable mention of Mr. Tronson’s volume. Had we chosen to 
follow the strict chronological order, it should have been noticed 
first; for it leaves off just where Mr. Oliphant begins—viz., in the 
autumn of 1856. This circumstance will, we fear, prejudice its 
success not a little, for the ‘latest intelligence’ very naturally 
excites most interest. Sir James Stirling's Treaty with Japan is 
already an antiquity. Events have moved so fast, that it is prac- 
tically as much out of date as that concluded two centuries and 
a half ago with ‘Sir Thomas Smith and others the Honourable 
and Worshipful Adventurers to the East Indies,’ the Japanese 
original of which has long since been snugly ensconced in ‘our 
old curiosity shop,’ the British Museum. In like manner the 
events of the Russian War are rather stale after the Indian Mu- 
tiny, the Italian Campaign, the Peace of Ziirich, and on the eve, 
perhaps, of a European transformation scene. What has Mr. 
Tronson been about, these three or four years, that he has allowed 
the Furious thus to take the wind out of the sails of the Barra- 
couta? We are unwilling to believe that in those China seas 
opium was too freely used on board her Majesty's squadron. 
Least of all can we imagine that our author, as a medical officer, 
could have been art and part in such an improper indulgence. 
Really, however, the spirit of deep slumber seems to have fallen 
upon the ships as if they had been enchanted ; and, to judge from 
the tardy appearance of his book, the surgeon himself has been 
a good while recovering from the somnolent influence. They 
were expected to give a good account of the Muscovite naval 
forces in those waters; but during all those red months they 
never got within range of them, at least with their telescopes. 
We seem to be reading the log of a very pleasant yachting excur- 
sion, rather than the stirring records of a British maritime cam- 
paign. We are told of a brush or two with Chinese pirate junks, 
and of plenty of razzias on shore against the snipes and the caper- 
cailzies ; but our brave tars never got a shot at the ‘ Rooshuns.’ 
Our ships went in search of them to Petropolovski, in Kamt- 
schatka. They arrived there on the Ist of June, 1857, finding 
three Yankees the only residents of the town, unless we reckon a 
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few disconsolate dogs. ‘I guess ye're rather late, admiral,’ said 
one of these provoking fellows, as he stepped on the quarter- 
deck, we fear with the tip of his tongue very irreverently stuck in 
his cheek. In fact, the birds had flown full three months before, 
and the nest was not even warm. There was no better luck when 
the admiral followed them to the Amoor and Castries Bay. What 
is most galling is, that there is reason to believe that, at the very 
time Sir James Stirling was negotiating his Treaty at Nagasaki, 
the Russian frigate Diana, 52 guns, lay snugly at anchor off 
Ohasaka, another Japanese port, where Admiral Putiatine was 
driving an equally advantageous bargain for his government. It 
is certain that on one occasion, in a fog, she was within half a 
mile of the muzzles of our guns. It is true the squadron afier- 
wards captured part of her crew, but it was not till they had been 
wrecked ; and, whatever the laws of war may say, her officers had 
those of humanity on their side when they protested against the 
seizure, and demanded to be set at liberty on their engaging to 
take no further part in the war. Our ships took them off the 
Bremen brig Greta, which had picked them up in their extremity. 
The catastrophe under which this ill-fated vessel finally suc- 
eumbed, after several narrow escapes from the allied squadron, is 
one of the most extraordinary to be found in that scroll written 
within and without, and fall of mourning and lamentation and 
woe, the chronicle of naval disasters. She was wrecked off the 
Japanese port of Simoda, which was partially destroyed along 
with her, in one of those awful convulsions of nature which, it 
seems, must be reckoned amongst the most serious perils incident 
to navigation amongst the islands of that volcanic archipelago. 
The calamity, to which it would not be easy to find a parallel, 
is thus described in the Transactions of the Chinese branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society :-— 

‘December 28rd, 1854.—At 9 a.m., the barometer 29°27, Reau- 
mur’s thermometer 7°, a gentle breeze from W.S.W. 11, nothing re- 
markable in the atmosphere. A quarter of an hour after the foregoing 
observations, the [? three] shocks of an earthquake were experienced, 
lasting for two or three minutes. The ship was much agitated, as was 
also a French whaler seven miles from the coast of Niphon. At 
10 o’clock, or three-quarters of an hour after the shock, a wave entered 
the bay, wrecked the native craft, and spent its force in submergi 
the town of Simoda. Five minutes after [wards] the flood subsided, 
when the waters presented the appearance of being in a state of ebul- 
lition, bubbling up as if a thousand springs were in motion. The wave 
then returned with tremendous velocity, completing the destruction of 
the junks and of the town. At thirteen minutes after ten another 
wave entered with still greater velocity. A cloud of vapour was ob- 
served at the same time over the ruins, while the air was impregnated 
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with a sulphurous odour ; and it was doubtless the emission of this gas 
from the bottom of the bay which caused the bubbling. The whirl- 
pool, occasioned partly, it may be, by waters engulfed in chasms Below, 
and partly by their sudden rise in a narrow bay, caused the frigate to 4 
revolve forty-three times in thirty-two minutes! carrying a dizzy sen- i 
sation among all on board. Besides this rotatory motion, the vessel “i 
drifted from side to side, now crushing rudder and keel against rocks, 2 
and forced, with her three anchors, into deep if not unfathomable Bi 
abysses. After half-an-hour’s interval, the rising and falling of the 
waters became more violent than before. At 3 p.m. their force gra- 
dually subsided; the barometer being 29°87, the thermometer being 
10°30 N., with a fresh breeze from the west, which at night shifted 
south-west. The gallant ship suffered so much in the cataclysm that 
she went down in a subsequent gale.’ 


If we have good-humouredly rallied Mr. Tronson a little, on 
being a day after the fair, we can honestly say of his volume, 
better late than never. It contains invaluable information not to 
be found elsewhere in the language. In particular, all who wish 
for authentic and detailed disclosures concerning those mysterious 
Russian settlements on the Amoor should consult these pages. 
The coasts of Tartary, also, of which so little is known, are well 
described, and the geographer, the naturalist, and the geological 
reader will all find here much to interest them. In these portions 
of the book, at least, Mr. Tronson will not find his budget of 
news anticipated by a less laggard mail. We ought to add that 
the work is written in a pleasing style; that the illustrations are 
in good taste, if neither so numerous nor so sumptuous as Mr, 
Oliphant’s; and that it is enriched with many valuable charts, 
And so we say, Bon voyage! to the good ship Barracouta, 
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WE cannot say that the rise of a new nation has elicited any 
literature worthy of the occasion. The pamphlets at the head of 
this paper, besides treating the subject in a fragmentary manner, 
are singularly wanting in amplitude of comprehension and strength 
of argument. The cause of the discarded princes is utterly 
rotten: but we were hardly prepared to expect that the very 
worst cause would fall into the very worst hands. Some gen- 
tlemen never feel so much at home, or realize the full strength 
of their powers, unless when employed in the defence of some 
monstrous paradox. Like those itinerant performers of athletic 
feats who extort the wonder of our urban populations by 
balancing long poles mounted with heavy weights upon their 
upper lip against all the known laws of equilibrium, they 
seem to place their pride in upholding opinions contradicted by 
everybody's experience, and in maintaining a cumbrous load of 
theories upon grounds utterly incompetent to support the shadow 
of an argument. But we must say that the abettors of Austrian 
rule in Italy have deplorably failed, by performances of this kind, 
to elicit anything from the crowd but their heartiest contempt. 
Whether we turn to Villemain’s or Montalembert’s pamphlets, to the 
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rash speechesof the Irish tribunes or the Pope’s encyclical letters, in 
every quarter we find the cause of a denationalized Italy plunged 
into a bathos so far below mediocrity, that we fear our readers will 
hardly thank us if we attempt to extricate it, even for the sake 
of exposing the wretched materials employed in its defence. 
For any feat of mental dexterity based upon illusion, to be worthy 
of analysis it ought at all events to be attended with some degree 
of success, But in this part of our subject we shall be deprived 
of the charm attending the dissection of an able adversary’s 
argument: for the weights would not be balanced, the poles 
have broken down, and the actors have earned for themselves 
the derision of Europe. 

We must, however, do our Irish neighbours the credit of sig- 
nalling them out in this strange exhibition as the most con- 
spicuous instances of failure. They have attempted to perform 
the most, and have achieved the least. Montalembert would 
leave Central Italy to its fate. He would not force the rulers 
upon the necks of an unwilling people. He only breaks down 
where his religious feelings lead him to support the temporal 
power of the Pope, on the basis of his religious supremacy. 
M. Villemain, on the other hand, evidently thinks the present 
government of the Pope a weight too great even for his abilities 
to sustain, and directs the brunt of his attack against the pro- 
visional governments of Italy. But our Irish friends, with far 
feebler powers of ratiocination, in their usual chivalrous manner, 
would support both loads at once. The mode of doing this is 
quite of a piece with the folly of the attempt. Premisses and 
conclusions are laid down, which not only contradict actual ex- 
perience, but directly invert it. Then an attempt is made to 
connect one with the other by a process of argument which 
completely tears them asunder. Never was human reason in 
so drunken a state before. Under the elixir of religious fana- 
ticism, its powers are put forth in a suicidal struggle to inflict 
mortal wounds upon itself. In the fields of speculation the 
views which necessitate such blind folly would meet with 
our antagonism: but they raise our double antagonism when 
an attempt is made to mould the civil world in conformity 
to them, and to force them on the perplexed understandings of 
prime ministers. We would appeal to our English constitu- 
encies, how far it is desirable, by returning equipollent sections 
to parliament, to render this. drivelling idiotcy the key-note 
to the foreign policy of the British Empire. 

- Nor can we speak very highly of the efforts of those who have 
employed their pens on the other side of the question. What- 
ever assistance Italy may derive from French bayonets, it is 
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pretty evident she can derive none from French pamphlets. 
The brochures which have recently issued from the Parisian 
press, in favour of the Imperial policy, are mostly confined to 
the Papal difficulty ; and these are not the spontaneous product 
of their authors. The government suggests the topics, and 
limits the scope of the paper, and the writer merely fills up the 
rough outline, as an artist a composition picture, according to 
the suggestions of his employer. We get, therefore, in these 
productions, the formal pleadings of hired advocates, instead 
of those discursive flights of genius in which a Thiers or a 
Guizot would have applied to Italy the sagest deductions of 
history, enlivened with the efforts of a reasoning fancy, and cal- 
culating with the utmost nicety the effect of a new nation on 
the future of Europe, as an astronomer estimates the disturbing 
influence to the solar system when a new planet swims into 
his ken. Were this sort of dictation employed in the right 
direction, it would be pernicious. But when used to gild a 
false policy with the appearance of reason, it totally strips the 
writers of that strength which they would otherwise have brought 
to a good cause. The French writers, in this respect, have 
laboured under the peculiar disadvantage of having a bad model. 
The pamphlet which the French Emperor employed all his 
resources to have scattered broadcast over Europe, and which 
bears unmistakeable marks of its-royal parentage, is only an 
elaborate effort at self-refutation. Most assiduous care is taken, 
at the conclusion, to contradict every principle which had been 
laid down with equal care at the commencement. When we see 
the powers of a great nation evoked, not simply to admit, 
but to defend, this contradictory thesis with all the forms of 

ent, we are mournfully reminded of the action of those 
principles which, in a few score years, reduced the descendants 
of the sprightly wits of the Suburra to a level with the barba- 
rians who dwelt upon the frontiers of the Lower Empire. As we 
do not, however, think that Napoleon is emulous of the fame 
of any of the descendants of Augustus, and as we also believe 
him born, whether he intends it or not, to render signal services 
to humanity, we must entreat him to confine himself to action. 
As he values his reputation, let him write no more pamphlets. 
He was once saved by the eloquence of Berryer, but nothing 
can save him from the effects of his own eloquence. 

Nor do the Italian pamphleteers, whose pens are unbridled, in this 
matter indemnify us for the suspension of the mindof France. They 
have been forthe most part actively engaged in the struggle, and, like 
officers in a battle, were too much bent in pushing the enemy from 
their immediate front to observe the general issues of the contest. 
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Rodolfi settles the matter with Austria as far as regards Florence, 
Azeglio as far as regards Rome, Gimelli as far as regards. Naples, 
and Farini flies to the rescue in the case of Piedmont, where 
all reasoning would now seem to be superfluous, unless that ac- 
companied with whiffs of grape-shot and a. glittering array 
of bayonets. When they escape from the narrow sections of 
the subject to wide generalities, it is only to indulge in high- 
flown panegyrics about liberty and enlightenment, much in the 
style in which Alfieri makes his Timoleons and Brutuses rant at 
the foot-lights, or to which a classical Radical like Grote has re- 
course when he addresses himself to the refined constituency 
of the Tower Hamlets. But there is clearly more in this 
Italian business than these gentlemen appear to dream of, or 
than they deem it prudent to meddle with at present. The 
question was not merely between Piedmont and Central Italy ; or 
between Romeand the Legations. It concerns theentire Peninsula; 
and it not only concerns the entire Peninsula, but the future 
condition. of Europe. For Northern and Central Italy, com- 
manding two seas, and guarded by a chain of mountains, can- 
not be submerged into one grand state without absorbing 
Venetia and Naples, any more than a consolidated France 
could have allowed a Duke of Normandy to set up a conflicting 
rule upon its borders ; or than our own Edwards could have per- 
mitted their frontier provinces to be disturbed by the sway of 
Gaelic chieftains. If Victor Emmanuel be allowed to consoli- 
date his new kingdom, even Napoleon will find it difficult to 
fulfil his promises of keeping Rome for the Pope. For, as soon 
as Venice shall discard the Austrian, and Sardinia merge her 
Piedmontese into an Italian policy, no power on earth can keep 
the two southern states from coalescing with their brethren, 
without actually embowelling the country. It is in the nature 
of things. Small States on the same peninsula are almost in- 
variably absorbed by the larger States, even when their govern- 
ments are unexceptionable. But when their governments are 
effete, and that of their aggrandized neighbour is sound, it would 
require nothing less than an intervention of Heaven to save 
them. Italy then, after the sleep of centuries, is destined to rise 
up, like a second Pallas, encased in arms. The lessons of civic 
wisdom and national concord, the banner of constitutional free- 
dom, guarded by the spear and the shield, are no more destined 
to remain sterile in her hands, in the nineteenth century, than 
the Institutes of Justinian in the twelfth century, or the Greek 
Primer and the inspirations of the pencil in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Down-trodden nationalities, at present crushed beneath 
the weight of heterogeneous organizations, are certain to catch the 
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flame. And if these regain their independence, Europe is des- 
tined to see its affairs guided by conventions in comparison 
with which, as regards their permanent effects on the destinies 
of humanity, the Congress of Westphalia or Vienna will shrink 
to the dimensions of a municipal council or a parish vestry. 

If any country has the right to make reprisals on the present 
system of international policy, it is undoubtedly Italy. For 
since its inauguration she has been the mere makeweight by 
which rival sovereignties have sought to compound their differ- 
ences and drive a hard bargain with each other. If other nations 
have lost their independence, at least their territory has been 
respected. They have lost their individual agency to find them- 
selves members of a more powerful nation. But Italy has been 
torn into shreds and patches to serve as a standing political 
‘convenience. While a French priest bas ruled at Rome, and the 
Spaniard at Naples, the Dukes of Savoy have governed Piedmont, 
Austria has presided over Milan, and a scion of Bavaria has found 
himself very comfortably settled in Sardinia. If Philip V. 
renounced Milan and Naples in favour of the Hapsburgs, at least 
he found no difficulty in securing the investiture of Parma and 
Placentia for his eldest son Don Carlos. If Austria resigned the 
Netherlands in order to gratify the Belgium whim for inde- 
pendence, an indemnity was immediately found for her in Venice. 
{If the first Napoleon wanted an appanage for his sister Eliza and 
her husband, nothing was more simple. He had only to slice 
Lucca and Piombino from the Tuscan territory, and present the 
Italians with a new Principality. Any old dowager of Austria, 
any cadet of the reigning family of France, any half brother of 
@ collateral branch of royalty in Spain who wanted to see their 
superscription upon a medal, and to be the centre of a court, had 
ouly to look to Italy, and the thing was done. Indeed the separa- 
tion of the Peninsula under foreign and necessarily conflicting 
rule, great as that evil undoubtedly is, sinks into nothing when 
compared with the facility with which, by this sort of arrangement, 
that rule was tossed from the hands of one dynasty into those of 
another. Not only has every Continental nation, at some time or 
other, seated the scions of its house upon some Italian throne, but 
each Italian throne has been occupied by them in succession. The 
Frank, the German, and the Spaniard, within the last few 
centuries, have each exercised sovereignty at Naples and the Two 
Sicilies, and marched each other out of the palaces of Tuscany 
and Milan. Nor have these changes which have exhausted all 
the forms of permutation, been the mere effects of state collusions 
or family compacts. They have been paraded in treaties, and 
ratified in conventions, as something essential to the peace of 
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Europe. That country which Nature may be said to have 
selected as a type of nationality, that country which she has 
separated from other countries by every barrier mountain and 
sea can interpose, that country to which she has given a common 
language and religion, and peopled with a race sprung from the 
same stock, and united by the closest ties of social tastes and 
habitudes, is the very country which diplomatists have treated as 
a fragment, and distributed its members as waste débris, to 
balance the power of outlying monarchies. If Italy, on regaining 
her independence, does not put her sword through this system of 
breaking up nationalities, with a view to prop heterogeneous 
political societies upon their ruins, at all events she will not lack 
the provocation of having been its principal victim. 

The attempt to fasten this condition of helotry upon the people 
of Italy, and to stigmatize them as rebels for endeavouring to 
escape from it, on the part of those who are great sticklers for 
their own nationality, is so audacious as to stagger credulity. 
How would the Irish tribunes, who are the loudest brayers in 
this charge of foul rebellion, like, having been separated from 
England, to have Belfast ruled over by a Welshman, Dublin by 
a Scot, and the inhabitants of Connaught committed to the 
tender mercies of a Norwegian? Have they not, together with 
their ancestors, been most vociferous—occasionally, indeed, at the 
hazard of their lives—in shouting ‘ Ireland for the Irish,’ and in 
declaiming against the rule of this country on the ground that 
it was the rule of the Saxon over the Celt? But what would have 
been their denunciations had Ireland been brought under every 
form of servitude which extends from the Wolga to the Po, and 
in so diversified a manner, that while every county went through 
all the variations of the rack, no two counties experienced the 
same form of thraldom together? What extent of atmosphere 
could have echoed the fierce cries that would have proceeded 
from such a state of things as that ? 

The adversaries of the Italians have not only no ground on 
which to rest the shadow of an argument, but every weapon they 
employ, in their rash attack, splinters in their grasp, and in reality 
hurts no one but themselves. Even assenting to their own 
premises, we can get nothing but what militates against their 
conclusion. Ifthe Italian princes were legitimate, their supporters 
cannot deny without indeed contravening all the diplomatic acts of 
the last century, that such cases of systematic oppression may arise 
as to entitle populations to the relief which the Swedes obtained in 
1719, the North Americans in 1784, the South Americans in 
1826, the Greeks in 1827, and the Belgians and the French in 
1830. No power on earth can deny this right when invested 
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with the attributes of justice and upheld with the calm dignity of 
reason. Now, it is not too much to say that the revolution in 
the Central States of Italy had more in its favour, in these re- 
spects, than any analogous instance on record. The change 
has not been effected by an armed mob. No barricades have 
been erected. No palace has been sacked, and the gilded furniture 
flung into the streets. The revolution has been as noiseless as 
that generated in a tree when the deciduous bark is pushed aside 
by the fresh layer arising in firm compactness to take its place. 
The functions of society have not been arrested by the process, 
but have continued their operations with more healthy vigour. 
Property has been respected. No order of men have had one tittle 
of their rights invaded. In other revolutions whose claims have 
been admitted, society, in the struggle to resume its rights, has 
suffered a temporary disorganization. In the Central States of Italy 
not a stone of the social edifice has been disturbed, but the object 
has been achieved by bringing its ranks in closer union. The 
lower classes have obeyed the restraining hand of the upper. 
Instead of the discarded chiefs having, as in similar instances, 
to disguise themselves as valets, and stalk behind the backs of car- 
riages, to escape the vengeance of a fierce multitude, they were 
accompanied to the gates of their capitals by a chivalrous people, 
whose gallantry forbad them to remember the past, and who 
raised no voice at their departure except to wish them a pleasant 
journey. It is owing to this quiet harmony of the change that 
Rudolfi could issue his new decrees for the reorganization of 
ge instruction in Tuscany, a few hours after the Grand Duke 

ad taken his departure, with the same effect as if that prince had 
only quitted his palace to take an airingin the Casine. Are these 
remedies to be refused to a people who rise to assert their rights, 
in the calm majesty of insulted ‘strength, which are granted to 
others who, without half their sufferings, tear up the pavements 
of the streets, and speak to Europe behind a mass of barricades ? 
By what law was society in the Central States of Italy to be 
deprived of the right of regulating its own destinies, so long as a 
more equivocal exercise of the ‘same right has been admitted at 
frequent portions of their history by most of the States in the Old 
World, and by all the States in the New?’ It certainly cannot 
arise from any detriment to the public interests of Europe. For 
every one admits that an united Italy would pre-eminently sub- 
serve those public interests. It as certainly cannot spring from 
the manner in which the Italians have exercised their newly 
acquired freedom ; for it has been used to extend personal liberty, 
to secure property, to uphold justice, toinaugurate works of public 
utility, and found educational institutions. 
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But the Italian rulers have not had the poor argument of divine 
right or legitimate sovereignty to plead in their favour. Were this, 
indeed, the case, an evangelist of monarchy like Burke might, 
while assenting to the deposition of a contumacious dynasty, urge 
the right of sovereignty fell to the next of kin. But no such 
plea is of force here. The rulers of the country have always been 
aliens ; they have never been accepted by the people. Their 
legitimacy has not even been respected by those foreigners who 
mow so loudly denounce its infraction as a crime in politics. 
They who forced them on Italy at the bayonet’s point have never 
manifested the slightest scruple about dethroning them whenever 
‘it suited their purpose to do so. The question, therefore, is not 
one of social contract, but resolves itself into the competency of 
three or four despotic monarchs to prescribe laws and give rulers 
to a country in whose concerns they had not even a conventional 
right to interfere. Admitting it was quite right that Charles V. 
should force a natural son of Clement VII. on Florence, what 
right had France and Austria, in 1757, to set aside the claims of 
Gaston's relatives in favour of the Duke of Lorraine? By what 
right have Parma and Placentia passed from the hands of Vienna 
into those of Madrid, to find themselves, after a little taste of 
Gallic rule, in the hands of Vienna again? If the principle of 
legitimacy be so sacred a thing, why did Austria, in our own day, 
threaten to dethrone the King of Naples if he gave his subjects a 
constitution? In the name of what law, human or divine, did 
Alexander cross the wastes of Smolensko to dictate his will to the 
people of the South? Under the sanction of what principle did 
Prussia and Austria coalesce with that Emperor to restore the 
King of Naples in 1819? In 1814 Italy was stripped of all 
constituted government. Her only aspiration was to become a 
nation. By what species of right did Austria interfere to make 
her a province? It is clear that these monstrous pretensions 
could only proceed upon the assumption of the divine right of 
kings not only to govern their own countries, but to provide 
governors for the people of other nations. But the contracting 
Powers at the Congress of Vienna did not respect this divine 
right in the King of Saxony, while they legitimated a parvenw in 
the person of Bernadotte. They, therefore, cannot call upon the 
wildest believer in Madame Krudener's inspirations to admit the 
abuse of a principle, who, in every sense in which it could be 
accepted, have ignored its application. 

Itis clear that congresses, no more than other bodies, are pri- 
vileged to inflict injury, or to override natural laws. They have 
undoubtedly their rights, but these are specifically defined. They 
have a right to watch over the interests of civilization as far as 
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those interests concern the relation of States with each other. Ifa 
nation, from internal disorganization or over-grasping ambition, 
prove a nuisance to its neighbours, the chiefs to whom those 
neighbours have entrusted their security have a clear right to 
interfere to suppress that nuisance. But that right is strictly 
limited to the object of its exercise; beyond that, every inter- 
ference with the internal concerns of other countries is the greenest 
usurpation. If the Italians, on a recent occasion, were disposed 
to submit their affairs to a European Congress, it was not because 
they acknowledged such a tribunal to be the arbiter of their 
destinies, but because they invoked its aid to sanction a recon- 
struction of their territory which was in accordance with their 
own wishes, and with the highest interests of civilization. Had 
the assent of such congress been withheld, the contracting powers 
would have infringed their duties. ‘They would have afforded the 
world another example of diplomatic injustice ; and the Italians 
would have been the more warranted, on that account, to defend 
their rights, as they stand prepared to do, with their own broad 
swords. 

In some respects, the rights which society exercises over the 
individuals of which it is composed are analogous to those 
exercised by a congeries of States over each other. The differ- 
ence, however, as regards the extension and definite character of 
those rights, are widely in favour of society; yet, in every well- 
organized society, the individual is perfectly uncontrolled in all 
those actions which do not interfere with his neighbour's welfare. 
It does not intermeddle with his private affairs; it leaves him a 
king over his own homestead. But what would be thought of 
that society which should seize upon two or three unoffending 
individuals, insist upon regulating their households in a manner 
detrimental to their interests, and, by neutralizing their energies, 
make them of no earthly use except as hewers of wood or 
drawers of water to the rest? Yet this is but the twenty- 
millionth part of the outrage committed by diplomatists when 
they tear up a country into fragments for the sake of dynastic 
interests, and impose rulers upon the inhabitants against their 
will. They impoverish an entire people to enrich two or three 
families. They hinder a large section of the human race from 
competing with their neighbours, and, by that means, consign 
them to irremediable slavery; they annihilate their energies. 
They extinguish their spirit. The loss of their national pro- 
sperity comprises but a small portion of the wrong which such 
communities suffer. Everything which can dignify human nature, 
which can adorn manhood, which can elevate the feelings, which 
can throw a charm around the duties of civil life, goes along 
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with it. In this respect the dismemberment of Italy has not 
inflicted a more wanton outrage on the rights of humanity than 
the dismemberment of Poland. 

Compare the social condition of England with that of the 
Peninsula. To one Nature has been chary of her favours. The 
climate is harsh. The soil requires immense cultivation to pro- 
duce even the necessaries of life. The harbours and estuaries are 
artificial. The peasantry are not remarkable for that keen 
ingenuity which creates opportunities, or forestalls events. In 
the other, all these defects have been reversed: a voluptuous 
sky; the softest temperature, in which flocks and herds may lie 
unstabled all the year round; a territory which almost spon- 
taneously covers its plains with the fruits of every belt of the 
temperate zone; a coast indented by the hand of Nature with 
numerous bays and estuaries, each of which would float an 
armada; a population admitted to be the most ingenious in 
Europe. Yet England, with all her disadvantages, is a mighty 
nation, wielding the sovereignty of the seas, attracting the com- 
merce of the world to its capitals, possessing a munificent body of 
nobles, and a senate which makes its power felt at the antipodes. 
While Italy, with all its naturel superiority, «is week. and .im- 
poverished ; of no account in Knrope.;: with perts, destituie ‘of 
ships; with cities destitute of. commerce; with .a beggared 
nobility, doomed to earn a scanty. subsistence by the. jabours ef 
the pedant or the artist; with a famished population, lumiliaied 
by fetters, depending for their bread on the bounty of foreigners 
and the alms of convents. Whence is the difference? What 
cause has so powerfully inverted the dispositions of Nature ? 
There is, indeed, one fully commensurate to produce that effect. 
England has been united. She has regulated her own destinies. 
No conclave of despots has dismembered her territories, or 
dictated her laws. Her powerful population is not so imposing 
by its mass, or so united by ties of blood, instincts, and religion 
as that of Italy. But they have not been parcelled out like herds 
among foreign families, and stripped of all those attributes which 
constitute political greatness. Seventeen millions of English- 
men have never been thought of no further use than to con- 
tribute to the pleasure of ten courts. What has Italy done to be 
deprived by this means of her glory, and to be steeped up to the 
lips in misfortune? Who has a right to deprive a nation of 
honour? It will surely not be maintained by the most extra- 
vagant eulogist of absolutism, that any assembly of sovereigns 
has the remotest right to blunt the genius of a country, to eclipse 
its greatness, to render its natural advantages unproductive, to 
reduce its corporate association to complete nullity, and totally 
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exclude it from the transactions of the world. No rational 
being will surely deny that they can do so without committing 
the most stupendous injustice. In the Ultramontane press we 
hear a great deal about robbing the Pope, about despoiling the 
Dukes of Tuscany and of Modena of their inheritance; but we 
hear nothing of robbing the people of Italy. The highest eccle- 
siastical authority in Ireland has, with mild forbearance, called 
upon the Emperor of the French to withdraw ‘his robber hand 
from the throat of the Vicar of Christ.’ But if this be the 
phraseology of a churchman where the interests of an individual 
are at stake, what language can we use strong enough to charac- 
terize those who insist upon burying an entire people ? To what 
school of casuistry do these gentlemen go for their morality ? It 
is wrong to cheat one, but you may plunder many. The rights 
of an individual must be respected, but you may swindle with 
safe conscience an entire community. But in the case in 
question the individuals have no rights at all. Their rule was 
set up by violence, and maintained by force. Whenever they 
had the opportunity, the people rose up,.and protested against it. 
At Naples and the Sicilies, im 1819 and 1847—in the States of 
the Church in 1832 and 1848—in Parma and Sardinia in 1846— 
i Tuscany in 148—just as when the French troops debouched 
by ‘the’ gorges of the Simplon in 1859, the withdrawal or the 
‘weakenir}’of Austria doniiatiot! has invariably been the signal 

" of the uptisihg of the people; and such has been the earnestness 
of the impulse, that victory at the onset has invariably attended 
their efforts. They have always succeeded in expelling their 
tyrants from their palaces, and enthroning in their stead the 
deputies of their choice, until again borne down by the league of 
their foreign oppressors. The Ultramontanes are, therefore, sin- 
gularly infelicitous in their appreciation of events. They com- 
pletely invert the character of persons, and the relation of things. 
For they charge the potentate with dragging down the Pope who 
actually maintains him on his throne; they treat the wrongful 
possessors of property as its legitimate owners; and stigmatize 
an entire people as robbers, who, in resuming their rights, are 
simply recovering their stolen inheritance ! 

We certainly feel ashamed of those who plume themselves 
upon being the defenders of morality and religion in Europe, and 
who advance their cause by arguments which strike at the root 
of all morality and religion. We certainly feel ashamed of that 
Pontiff who began his reign by inaugurating reforms which aimed 
at the regeneration of his country, and who now, when there is 
the finest chance of consummating that regeneration, would con- 

sign it to a hopeless grave. We certainly tremble for the religion 
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of a people when we see the high priest of that religion allying 
its cause with their permanent degradation. The ark of the 
covenant was in bad hands when entrusted to the keeping of 
Alexander VI. and John XII. But we do not know that it ever 
was placed upon a more rotten foundation than it is at present. 
The vices of these men were peculiar to themselves. The times 
were bad, and their wildest excesses could hardly outshame 
them. They did not, in an age of freedom, ally the cause of 
Heaven with inextinguishable slavery. If they infringed the 
curbs of continence and confounded justice, at least they did not 
base upon that violation of justice the Christian's hope of 
heaven.* They did not charge an Emperor bent upon leaving some 
mark of his beneficence on earth by redeeming a fallen nation, as 
he looked for mercy at the judgment-seat, to withhold his hand. 
They did not tell the people of that nation, panting for liberty, and 
just about to enter upon the realization of their oft-defeated aspira- 
tion of 400 years, that they must either renounce their claims or 
their hopes of eternal salvation. They did not rest our expecta- 
tions of heaven upon the desolation of earth. This is the first 
time in historythat the statues of Liberty have been placed upon the 
altar of Moloch ; that the absurd claims of spurious and downfallen 
dynasties have been invested with the sanctity of religion. We should 
have thought, before allying his cause with the effete despotisms 
of the South, the Pope would have considered the interests of 
his Church among the rising republics of the West. We should 
have thought he might have remembered the time when that 
Church employed its agency in liberating the slave, in extending 
personal freedom, in rescuing oppressed communities from the 
gripe of despots ; and that he would have hesitated, before making 
that which had been the vanguard of progress in an age of dark- 
ness, the vanguard of darkness in an age of progress. We should 


‘have thought he would have remembered the time when Italy was 


covered with proud republics, who held high the beacon of science, 
illuminating the sword of Liberty in the sight of a benighted 
feudal world. We should have thought he would have recalled 
those Italian democracies whose freedom his predecessors pro- 
tected as the most valuable safeguard of their mdependence, and 

as a bulwark against the legions of the same Emperors 
of Austria, at whose feet he would prostrate that independence 
in common with the liberties of his country. We should have 
thought he might have remembered that the despotism which he 


* “It.is certain that we-shall shortly have to appear before the Supreme Tri- 

bunal. . Let us*then endeavour to appear before that tribunal of God in such 

guise as : to be able to feel the effects of his mercy and the act of his justice.’—Letter 
of Pius IX. to the Emperor ‘Napoleon, Vatican, January 8, 1860. 
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was defending had struck down the life and was fatal to the hopes 
of Catholic Poland. 

The attempt to take the Papal dominion out of the limits 
of popular rights, by considering it as hedged round by pecu- 
liar sanctity as the fief of Catholic Christendom is, we think, 
upon every plea which has been drawn in its favour, as un- 
fortunate as the attempt to defend the claims of the discarded 
princes on the ground of legitimacy. The estates which came in 
possession of the Church by legacy, or from the personal patri- 
mony of the Popes themselves, would doubtless have founded a 
little principality ; but these would have been too weak to support 
an independent sovereignty, and do not comprise the dominions 
on which the temporal power of the Papacy mainly rests. The 
bequests of Matilda were, with the exception of Spoleto and 
Ancona, Imperial fiefs, the reversion of which she was not legally 
entitled to grant ; and these, with the exception of Spoleto and 
Ancona, have long since fallen from the grasp of the Pontiffs. The 
basis of the Pope's temporal power really rests upon States which 
have been acquired by violence, or by fraud of a very sinister kind. 
Cardinal Albornez built up that power at Rome on the ruins of 
a factious nobility. Julius in fair, open fight, panoplied as a 
soldier, won Bologna and Perugia. Cesar Borgia by downright 
treachery seized Faenza and Rimini. Sixtus IV., by means still 
more reprehensible, got possession of Imola and Forli. Hence 
the Papal territories have experienced all the vicissitudes of 
conquest. Under Julius II. they extended to Terracina. Under 
Clement VII., they again fell back to the Legations. Outlying 
Italian States have struggled for them with the same ardour as 
foreign princes. The Venetians seized Bologna in the sixteenth 
century with the same nonchalance as Bonaparte in the eighteenth 
century ; and both, doubtless, felt they had as much right to do so 
as Clement VII. had to subvert its republic, and convert it into: 
an appanage of the Holy See. The Bolognese in our day are in 
no worse plight than their compatriots of San Marino were some 
three centuries ago. For this republic fell into the hands of 
Julius, but contrived to regain its liberties under his effeminate 
successor. In this dispute we are prepared for any amount of 
assertion, but it really takes away our breath to be told in this 
nineteenth century of ours, that States which have been acquired 
by violence and rapine, which have been bandied abouttas the toy 
of conquest, which have been frequently torn up by their eccle- 
siastical guardians themselves into principalities for their kins- 
folks and dependents—that States of this character are surrounded 
by a sanctity like to that fire which enclosed Moses when he 
entered the burning bush, und that none can intrude without 
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sacrilege, though it be the original owner striving to gain pos- 
session ! 

But what is the nature of that justice which is appealed to as 
the real ground upon which the religious character of these Estates 
rests? We are ready to admit, if that justice be positively over- 
whelming, that our opponents have a fair cause in their hands. 
We will state the last in their own terms. Itis this. There area 
community of 130,000,000 of believers. 127,000,000 while spend- 
ing the superfluity of their own resources upon their social 
comforts in this world, claim it as a right that the revenues of 
the remaining 3,000,000 should be subtracted from the social 
comforts of the owners and spent upon the spiritual advantages 
of the whole community. It is really nothing else than the 
expedient of victimizing a class for the aggrandisement of the 
society into which it enters. When, therefore, we are told by our 
Celtic friends that ‘ the Popes hold their dominions for the use and 
‘ benefit of all members of the Church, and that each member has 
‘ an equitable interest in the maintenance of the Papal patrimony ;’* 
they attempt to practise upon the inhabitants of the Legations 
the very same species of fraud which the English Governments 
who instituted the penal laws, practised upon them, and insult 
their understandings quite as loudly by telling them to accept 
what is in reality a glaring grievance, as a peculiar favour. They 
place the burden of the support of their Church on a class who 
deny that they have any reason to be selected for this singular 
honour. We think the Bolognese may very fairly turn round, 
and say, if the benefits are equally distributed, the imposts 
ought to be equally distributed. The argument then, as respects 
justice, is like all the other pleas of the Ultramontanes, quite the 
other way. Their weapon again splinters in their grasp. Before 
the Reformation, when the Papal exchequer had its treasure from 
the four corners of Europe, there was some reason in the arrange- 
ment. The inhabitants of the Pontifical States received more 
than they expended. But after the Reformation, to throw upon 
the shoulders of their inhabitants the main support of the Church 
of Catholic Europe, when the pontifical treasury hardly receives 
a shilling in return, surely cannot be regarded in any other 
relation to justice than a daring violation of it. If this be not 
injustice, we must get our old moral text-books, including the 
scholastics, out of the way as quickly as possible, and commence 
a new exposition of the science upon the broad diffusive principle, 
that every man’s property is his neighbour's. 

In dealing with the pontifical question, the French pamphleteers 
have been strikingly illogical. ‘They have written under the in- 


* Treland and Italy, p. 9. 
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spiration of a man whose impulsive imagination has outstripped 
his reasoning faculty. The conclusion of the Imperial brochure, 
Le Pape et Le Congres, is utterly at: war with the leading: pre- 
mises. It sets out with the assertion that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the interests of Catholic Christendom that the Pope should 
be a. temporal sovereign, and ends with the proposition of despoil- 
ing him of nearly the whole of his Estates. It states, with the 
greatest. emphasis, that unless the Pope wields a temporal sceptre, 
there can be no security for the spiritual interests of Catholic 
Europe: yet it proposes to reduce his sovereignty to the head 
of a few greasy corporations. It avers, with strange dogmatism, 
that an independent patrimony is essential to the maintenance of 
him who sits in the chair of Peter, and thinks this an excellent 
reason why he should depend for the chief portion of his revenues 
upon the eleemosynary contributions of the Irish farmer and the 
Belgian merchant. We can well understand the argument of 
Montalembert, who, while admitting the right of the Central 
States of’ Italy to dispose of their own destinies on the ground 
that popular will makes law, yet withholds that right from the 
subjects of the Pontifical States on account of the exceptional 
nature of their government. But the argument which vindicates 
that right forthe whole community, in the same breath that it 
debars a large section from the exercise of it, surpasses our com- 
prehension. We must either reject the conclusion and admit the 
premiss, or reject the premiss and admit the conclusion. For 
our part, we equally repudiate both. 

Those who maintain that the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
is essential to the interests of Catholic Europe, must show that 
those interests are widely different in the nineteenth century to 
what they were in the twelfth century; for in the twelfth century 
the Popes did not reign. Up to the middle of the twelfth century 
they were subject to the Emperors of Germany, who annulled or 
confirmed their election, and who sent every year commissioners 
to Rome-to levy the money due to the royal treasury. The Popes 
at this period were accustomed to date their Acts from the years 
of the Emperor's reign, and stamp their coin with his name. If 
they subsequently seized upon the imperial jurisdiction, it was 
by no means owing to any real or supposed European interests 
which. required them to do so, but owing to the weakness of the 
central authority and the disorders of the age, which enabled 
them not only to assume independent authority with impunity, 
but in some measure forced its exercise upon them. Where, 
then, is the difference? Europe was similarly parcelled out 
into distinct principalities. The Western kingdoms had arisem 
The same drama was played out on the theatre of Italy 
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then as in our own day, with the costume only a little changed.. 
Whether with or without the Patrimony of St. Peter, the 
Popes have always been able, by the power of the keys, to 

lay off the authority of one king against another. Pope 

tephen, though without an acre, had no difficulty im getting 
Pepin to protect him from the Lombard; Pope John called in 
Otho to protect him from the Frank. The only striking distine- 
tions between the two epochs are the schism in Western Europe,. 
and the substitution of the reign of law for the reign of feudal 
violence, and the abandonment of infantine credulity for a more 
discriminating faith. Surely on none of these counts will the 
Ultramontanes rely for making out the difference essential to the 
solidity of their argument. They all, indeed, point the other way. 
It will hardly be contended that there was no necessity for the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope when he extended his crozier 
over Europe, but that necessity became evident as soon as one- 
half of Europe fell away from him, unless we adopt the absurd 
theory put forward in the Imperial pamphlet, that a chief’s claims 
to regality increase with the diminution of his subjects.* Nor 
will they find more support in the two last counts of the plea. 
The overthrow of that feudal violence in which the temporal 
sovereignty of the Papacy took its rise by the arm of the law, if 
admitted to have any force, must point to the extinction, and not 
the continuation, of claims whose legitimacy the absence of that 
law alone justified, and whose necessity its presence has super- 
seded. We all know what a formidable power Gregory VII. and 
his successors built upon the assumption of that temporal sove- 
reignty. They not only took to themselves the regal state of the 
Emperors, but were enabled, by the credulity of the age, to usurp 
the same precedency which the Emperors assumed over their mo- 
narchs, with the exclusive right of electing kings, and annexed to 
the scutcheon of the fisherman the title of masters of the world 
and sovereign of sovereigns. But with the diminution of that 
credulity those absurd pretensions have fallen to the ground. And 
if that diminution points to anything now, it assuredly is not that 
the remnant should still encumber the ground like the blighted 
trunk of a once flourishing tree, but that it should yield to an 
offshoot of a more vigorous creation. 

Never was so reckless an assertion put forward with so little to 
be advanced in its favour, as the one we are disputing. Indeed, 
so far is the temporal dominion of the Papacy from being essen- 
tial to its spiritual interests, that every tittle of historical evidence 
bearing upon the case proves it has been most destructive to those 
spiritual interests. While the Church was unencumbered with 


* ©Plus le territoire sera petit, plus le souverain sera grand.’—(p. 11.) 
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royal patrimony, she conquered two-thirds of Europe. When she 
was endowed with royal patrimony, she lost one-half of what she 
had gained. When the Popes were without a rood of territory 
they could call their own—when the prefects of the Emperor were 
invested at Rome with the power of the sword, their spiritual 
power extended itself from the foot of the Alps to the forests of 
Scandinavia and the Polish frontier of Russia. When the Papal 
sovereignty had reached its height—when the voluptuous Leo, in 
addition to its present territories, extended his sceptre over 
Parma, Modena, Placentia, and the richest plains of Provence, 
that spiritual power was driven back from the shores of the Baltic 
to the borders of the Mediterranean. When the Church had her 
spiritual interests alone to look after, she placed those interests 
always in the ascendant ; but when these were allied with the 
claims of temporal dominion, the two powers perpetually came in 
contact ; and whenever they came in contact, the interests which 
were near invariably prevailed over the interests which were 
remote ; the things of earth constantly gained precedence over 
the things of heaven. At the two periods in the history of modern 
Europe in which the Roman Church had an opportunity of re- 
covering her lost possessions, her Pontiffs, out of regard to their 
temporal interests, were led to exert their influence in favour of 
their spiritual antagonists, and thus defeated that opportunity. 
If ever there was a war in which the religious interests of Rome 
hung trembling in the balance, it was during the Thirty Years’ 
War. Yet Urban VIII. in that war, out of jealousy to the House 
ef Austria, allied himself with Sweden. If ever there was a time 
when Rome might, by detaching England, have aimed a crushing 
blow at the Protestantism of the North, it was when James II. 
threw his crown at the feet of the Jesuits. Yet at that critical 
period Innocent XI., out of jealousy of France, contravened the 
policy of those Jesuits, and dismissed the ambassador whom 
James sent to tender fealty, with something approaching to con- 
tempt. Again, when Alberoni sought to place the Pretender in 
the seat of George I., and again enthrone the old faith at West- 
minster, Clement XI., out of malevolence to Austria, refused to 
pay the necessary subsidies. But even with this worldly astute- 
ness they have not been able to secure for their sovereignty either 
independence or respect in the eyes of Europe. No empire can 
flourish governed by a succession of gouty old men without 
ancestry or descendants, and the consecutive policy which here- 
ditary lineage brings with it, and who are debarred by their pro- 
fession from directing an army in their cabinet, or wielding a 
sword in the field. The only Pontiff who wore martial greaves, 
and led his forces to battle, certainly annexed to the pontifical 
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sceptre the Central States of Italy, but his victories shook the 
confidence of Europe in his spiritual pretensions ; and while they 
proved unstable, prepared the way for a wide-spread revolt, which 
will last for ever. This exclusion of the Popes from the great 
attributes of sovereignty has debarred them from the pursuit of a 
lofty, enduring purpose, and driven them to support their power 
by miserable shifts and temporary expedients. The temporal 
policy of the Papacy since the Reformation has been a continuous 
effort to balance itself between the rocking stools of France and 
Austria. In consequence, it hasnever enjoyed independent calm 
or dignified equipoise for a moment. The degradation brought 
upon its temporal affairs has affected its spiritual interests in 
proportion, until both in our day seem to suffer under an alarming 
atrophy. If we wanted to insure the catastrophe which the 
Ultramontanes are naturally so very anxious to avert, we could 
pursue no readier means than by refraining, in obedience to their 
warnings, from using the incision knife, and allow the body to 
become the tomb of a very capacious soul. . 

But if the proposition of the necessity of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty to the Catholic interests of Europe be absolutely 
untenable, the cause alleged for that necessity is weaker still. 
The Emperor of the French says he must be independent of 
foreign authority, because he is the vicar of God. Montalem- 
bert gravely assures us, for a similar reason, it is of the essence 
of Catholicity that he must be independent of his own subjects. 
We are not surprised that Napoleon should in his writings totally 
ignore the plainest evidence of history, or when he condescends 
to use his pen, he should allege no reason but what went to 
refute himself. But from the ecclesiastical tribune of France 
we certainly expected a different sort of performance. He surely 
cannot be ignorant that from the downfall of the Greek power 
in Italy to its transfer to Charlemagne, Rome and its adjoining 
principalities were governed by republics as independent of 
the Pope as they were in the days of Romulus ; that when Italy 
fell away from the descendants of Charlemagne, Rome and its 
environs were governed by a republic again. He cannot be 
ignorant that the Roman republic represented no other power 
than the organized will of the people—that the power of the 
purse was in its hands—that the judicial and military officers 
were appointed by its executive—and that, instead of swear- 
ing allegiance to the Pope, that executive simply guaranteed 
to him its protection* He cannot be ignorant that, during the 


* The reader will find a brief outline of the constitution of the republic in Sis- 
mondi. Hist. de la Liberté en Italie, vol. i. p. 101, vol. ii. p. 61. Paris Edition. 
1832. 
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existence of this republic, the Papacy enjoyed its most healthy 
action ; that it was equally removed from domineering arrogance 
and drivelling weakness; that it made its greatest conquests ; 
that it won universal regard. He cannot be ignorant that the 
Popes, instead of undermining the liberties of this republic, for 
upwards of two centuries cherished those liberties as the buckler 
of their spiritual independence against the attacks of the Emperors 
of the West. He cannot be ignorant that the legate of Clement 
V. assisted Rienzi to restore that constitution to screen his 
spiritual dominion from the attacks of a ferocious nobility. Is 
the essence of Catholic interests changed, or are we not arguing 
with the chief of a party who holds them immutable? Whence 
comes it, then, that a Government should be deemed essential 
to the independence of the Papacy now, which would have been 
its destruction then, or that a government which was deemed its 
glory then, should prove its degradation now? Which course is 
the more rational ? That which would surround the Pontiff with 
the arms of a puissant people, or that which by degrading the 
people leaves the Pontiff at the mercy of every foreign bully 
whose star happens to be in the ascendant? It is evident that 
no enemies could be more dangerous to the security of the 
Italian Church than those who would place its supports in the 
ruins of the Italian commonwealth. There is, in reality, no 
other way to secure its independence in the nineteenth century 
than that to which the Popes themselves had recourse in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. If M. Montalembert would 
protect his Church from the domination of the German or the 
Gaul, he must place it behind the rampart of a free nation. 

That the Pope ought to be independent of the temporal do- 
minion of his spiritual subjects we deny; that he ought to be 
independent of foreign control we admit ; but instead of having 
recourse to the arrangement of the French Emperor to secure 
that independence, we should adopt that precise scheme to defeat 
it. Poverty almost invariably creates dependence, but poverty 
is a relative term., Its degree is to be measured, not by actual 
destitution, but by the chasm which exists between our own 
wants and our lack of resources to meet them. He is the poorest 
man, not who is at the bottom of the social scale, but he who 
blends the highest dignity with the slenderest estate. Give a 
beggar a crust of bread and a warm coat he is rich. But it re- 
quires the purse of Fortunatus to supply the exchequer of a 
bankrupt prince, or to uphold a monarch on his throne who has 
unbounded designs, an extravagant court, a contracted revenue, 
a small territory, and disaffected subjects. Yet such is the un- 
enviable condition of the Latin Pontiff. Out of limited resources, 
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barely sufficient to meet the exigencies of a second-rate German 
principality, he is expected to support the dignity of what he 
considers to be the most august throne in the universe, to supply 
the exchequers of a spendthrift body of cardinals, all of whom 
rank with and assume the pomp of crown princes, to maintain a 
brilliant diplomatic staff, to endow and support institutions for the 
propagation of his creed over the world, to build magnificent mau- 
soleums and basilicas, to keep in repair the costly shrines erected 
in Rome by the indiscriminate prodigality of the middle ages, to 
patronize the arts, of which his capital is the temple, to dispense 
profuse streams of charity, and to supply the civil, the judicial, 
and the social and military requirements of three millions of 
subjects. Of course the thing is impossible. National works, for 
want of capital, are neglected. ‘The staff of officials, being ill paid, 
plunder the traveller and victimize the people. A spirit of dis- 
affection is constantly excited. The Pope, being obliged to de- 
pend on foreign armaments for the police of his cities, wounds 
their national pride in its most sensitive part. He is thus 
driven to seek that shelter abroad which he ought to find in the 
affection of his subjects at home. The slightest influence, by 
this admirable contrivance, which his foreign protectors choose 
to exert, he yields to quite as passively as the quicksilver in the 
glass obeys the pressure of the external atmosphere. At no 
time since the Reformation, when this system began, have the 
highest interests of the Latin Church been screened from that 
influence. The Popes have successively wielded or surrendered 
their most potent spiritual weapons at the beck of foreign dicta- 
tion. Paul V., in 1606, excommunicated the Venetians at the 
bidding of Spain. Ganganelli, in 1773, disbanded the Jesuits 
at the bidding of France. Pius VI., under the influence of 
Austria, in 1789, refused to enter into relations with the liberated 
Netherlands ; just as we have seen in our own day another Leo, 
under the influence of Spain, refuse to enter into relations with 
the republics of South America when they asserted their inde- 
pendence. The fact is, the Papal States, instead of securing 
absolute authority to their possessor, really make him the most 
dependent man in Europe. Did we want to find a person com- 
pletely subordinate to his class, depending for his existence on the 
breath of their nostrils, we would not go to the garrets of Spital- 
fields: we would enter the chambers of the Vatican. 

Now the beauty of the French proposition is, that it would 
augment, to a fearful extent, this not very desirable state of 
things. To relieve the patient, it actually proposes that the 
malady under which he is labouring should be frightfully in- 
creased. The Pope is to sit upon his august throne, surrounded 
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with his prodigal court and his princely staff of cardinals; but 
his territory is to be taken from him, and his revenues to be 
diminished. Just so much rule is to be allowed him as would 
entail all the lavish expenditure to which he is at present subject, 
while, for the means of meeting that expenditure, he is thrown 
upon the precarious support of eleemosynary aid. The Em- 
peror would preserve with scrupulous delicacy all the Pope's 
regalia, but put a wallet round his waist, and send him forth to 
beg among the nations of Europe. The position of the Pope 
would become a social solecism of the most glaring character ; 
while, in point of servility, the post of a sweeper at a crossing 
would be independent in comparison. If he holds out his cap it 
is, at all events, not to fill up the yawning chasm between the 
most prodigal expenditure and the most beggarly estate. If the 
influence of Napoleon is to be paramount in the Peninsula, who 
does not see that this is the very scheme required to convert the 
Pope into the first almoner of his throne. The Emperor cannot 
surely be in earnest in this attempt to be ubiquitous. Surely he 
must feel that it is enough for a man even ofhis energy to mould 
the destinies of some thirty-six millions of excitable subjects, 
without wishing to don the Papal tiara, and, disguised in the 
pontifical Dalmatic, to give laws to the whole Papal community. 
The world has been often compared to a masquerade; and the 
chiefs of the Latin Church have too often supplied poets with 
facts to justify the similitude. But this is a travesty, which , 
would far exceed all that has been contributed in this way by 
the past; though it is not a whit more startling than the 
extraordinary reason by which it is accompanied. The Kings of 
France, when they wanted to make their cousins of England the 
mere mouthpiece of their policy, converted them into mere 
Frenchmen on their bounty. But they had not the assurance 
to announce to the world that this step was taken to insure their 
independence. This refinement of despotism was reserved for 
the enlightened understanding of the present generation. 

In reality, we see no escape for the Papacy from its present 
embarrassment unless in that very Italian unity to which events 
are fast tending, but to which it is supposed to present an in- 
superable obstacle. The circumstances which are considered to 
add to its complications will only hasten its cure. The course 
of justice in this matter is quite idengified with that of expe- 
diency. The Pope will be relieved of his royalty. The temporal 
revenues of his Estates will neither be squandered on the support 
of a feudal court, nor absorbed in the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
institutions which have no reference to those States, but drawn 
into the natural reservoirs of finance, and find their legitimate use 
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in contributing to defray the expenses of a national government. 
The ecclesiastical revenues, as accruing from lands with which 
the Church has been enfeoffed by special bequest, will not be 
touched by the surrender of its temporal sovereignty. These will 
still be left in the hands of the Pontiff, to fulfil the wishes of the 
testators. The change, therefore, will not involve, even in the 
fancy of the most scrupulous, a shadow of spoliation. It will 
simply separate two agents which have always been in antagonism, 
and which ought never to have been united. It will dissolve a 
most heterogeneous compound, the elements of which, instead of 
adding force to each other by their union, have only destroyed 
their mutual efficiency. It will destroy that jumble of interests 
by which the temporalities of three millions of people have been 
treated as the church dues of one hundred and thirty millions of 
people, with whom, except in their religion, they have nothing in 
common. If the Pope, as he avers, holds his temporal revenues 
in trust for the good of his subjects, he certainly ought to be the 
last man to complain of an arrangement which, while it takes 
off his shoulders a load which would sink a navy, imposed by 
the retention of those revenues, insures for them a more eco- 
nomical and impartial administration than they have ever ex- 
perienced. In this step a great good is not effected at the cost 
of a little evil. But minor rights are redeemed to carry out the 
larger rights of national sovereignty to their legitimate de- 
velopment. The whole process of the change is on the side of 
justice ;—of justice downtrodden for four centuries, of justice 
clamouring to be heard by the voice of three millions of oppressed 
people, backed by the voice of twelve millions of regenerated 
compatriots, who stand with the unsheathed sword, not in the 
attitude of petition, but demand. They do not seek the destruc- 
tion of the temporal dominion of the Papacy in the same narrow 
spirit of aggrandizement with which the Papacy destroyed the 
rights they are all anxious to reclaim; but simply to restore to 
the Church and State what is their due, to reconcile the 
governed with their rulers, and to prevent not only Church and 
State, but the rulers and the governed, from inflicting upon each 
other mutual wounds, and from burying under those mutual 
wounds the interests of the nation. 

The French scheme for the settlement of the Papacy is founded 
upon a project quite as’ wild and untenable as the scheme itself. 
Italian unity is not to consist in one constitutional state extend- 
ing its sceptre from Calabria to the Alps, but in the agglomera- 
tion of de facto governments, bound together with the swathes 
of a national confederation. This scheme has ever been upper- 
most in.the Emperor's thoughts. It was the idea which led him 
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into the war. We find it in the programme before and after the 
peace at Villafranca. We find it in his holographs to the Pope ;. 
it takes up the foreground of the last brochure from the 
Imperial pen. Whether Venetia be Austrian or Italian; whether 
Etruria enjoyed Prince Jerome, or lapsed to Piedmont, or reverts 
again to the rule of its petty dukes ; whether the Legations were 
held in suzerainty for the Pope, or followed the destinies of 
Central Italy, the interminable federation has been kept steadily in 
view, as the last phase which regenerated Italy is destined to 
assume. The Pope is to preside over its councils. Its army is to 
support the Pontiff on his throne. Its voice is to give organized 
expression to the national will. The subject has been so much 
cried up by the Parisian press that it has gained adherents abroad 
in persons who cannot be supposed to act in collusion with the 
Emperor. An Italian writer of some distinction has invited his 
countrymen to keep up their provincial distinctions, and recur to 
the federated republics of the Middle Ages,* under the plea that. 
institutions under which Italy flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury cannot fail to insure her prosperity in the nineteenth. And 
the astute nobleman, to whose keeping Lord Derby has twice 
entrusted the foreign interests of this country, declared to his 
brother peers,t that because Italy was 750 miles in length, and 
200 miles in mean breadth, and had the misfortune of commanding 
the range of two seas, he sawno hope of shielding its territories from 
foreign aggression, unless in the bulwark that would arise from a 
congeries of States linked together by the ties of federal union. 
Even had these reasons been more potential, and Napoleon's. 
motives as chivalrous as they were said to be, there are two 
trifling objections to the project. At the present point of Italian 
consolidation it is impracticable ; and at no preceding stage was 
it practicable without the sacrifice of Italy's independence. At 
any stage of the proceeding it was a delusion. When it was first 
mooted it was a snare; now it is a blunder. 

The fact is, Italy cannot be said to have enjoyed a united 
government since the Greek empire went down before the con- 
flicting blows of the Kingsof the Lombards and the Popes were sup- 
ported by the vigorous arm of the Norman and the Frank. The 
sceptre even of the strongest of its Franconian kings was held 
with too weak a hand to impress upon the Peninsula the consis- 
tent marks of a dominant administration. Nor did the subsequent 
republics, which grew up under the shadow of that weakness, 
supply by any sort of civic union the defects of that Imperial 


* Guerrazzi. 
+ Speech on Lord Normanby’s motion for the production of papers relative to 
the annexation of Savoy, Feb. 14. . 
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authority whose faint vestiges disappeared before the extraordi- 
nary blaze of glory which they kindled. The union of these 
republics was confined to military matters ; and even in this domain 
was casual, was limited to special objects, and never embraced the 
entire Peninsula. In its most flourishing aspect it never rose 
higher than a mere league to protect the contracting cities from 
the assaults of the Turk or the German Emperor. As soon as 
the immediate danger which brought them together was dispelled, 
they began to discharge those blows upon one another which 
they ought to have reserved for the common enemy. But these 
feuds, in the fourteenth century, were comparatively innocuous as 
far as the national interests of the community were concerned. 
For their surrounding communities were similarly distracted by 
internal broils, and Italy could afford to cherish her private 
tumults without prejudice to her pre-eminence. But when those 
nations became consolidated, she immediately fell into the rear, 
and tamely followed those whom she had proudly led. Had the 
Italians allowed their Central States to resume their old autonomy, 
they would have committed a stupid anachronism, which could 
only have been palliated by the adoption of Comte’s scheme of 
tearing up Europe into sixty small republics. Before they permit 
their recent vote to be interfered with by the revival of any portion 
of their old municipal organizations, we would advise them to 
persuade the Western nations likewise to move backwards some 
three or four centuries. If Tuscany is to be separated from 
Sardinia, and Venice, Rome, and Naples to continue to rejoice 
in autonomic institutions, by all means let the Italians advise 
France to restore the independent jurisdiction of Champagne, 
Burgundy, Provence, Brittany, and Poitou, and England to re- 
sume her Heptarchy, to admit the separate sovereignty of Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland, and give up the artificial ties which bind her 
to her numerous colonies. Before the Italians quietly acquiesce in 
the permanent disintegration of their territory, they must get the 
principle distinctly recognised that a population of one to three 
millions, at the average rate of one hundred per square mile, is 
the safest limit that a State can assume, and press its adoption 
upon Europe. But, until they can do this, we would advise the 
Italians to regard the establishment of their old divisions with 
some spark of that indignation which kindred projects would 
arouse in the English breast if attempted to be enforced here ; 
and, no matter what coronetted heads may recommend the pre- 
scription, to have a care of swallowing as a restorative what the 
Western nations would regard as a drug the most destructive to 
their national greatness. 

It is evident, if there be any peculiar elements of strength in 
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federal governments which single monarchies do not possess, that 
we on this side of the water have committed a series of fearful 
blunders. The whole course of our history has been an attempt 
to defeat these elements of strength, in order to take up with 
consolidated: weakness, and at each point of success we have 
actually shouted as if we had mounted one step higher in the 
scale of national greatness. Yet, singularly enough, the success 
of all these tremendous efforts after weakness has left us the 
strongest nation in Europe; while our neighbours, the Germans, 
who have struggled for federative strength with the same success 
as we have struggled for consolidated weakness, have been left 
the feeblest nation in Europe. But the fact is, the voice of expe- 
rience in this matter is borne out by the authority of reason. 
Not only is the proposition sought to be made out false, but its 
direct contrary is true. Federal governments, in their strongest 
form, that is, based upon an equality of rights, can have no 
elements of strength which a consolidated monarchy does not 
possess, based upon the same equality of rights; while they 
have many peculiar elements of weakness. They cannot embody 
a greater number of forces, or inspire those forces with more martial 
ardour, than a constitutional monarchy is able to do; while, in 
unity of action, in concerted and well-organized measures of 
defence, in harmony and effectiveness of discipline, they are im- 
measurably inferior. The prevailing delusion in this matter 
appears to us to spring from the fact, that where the troops of 
absolute monarchies have encountered the troops of a free con- 
federation they have been soundly beaten. The forces of the 
Lombard cities beat Frederic Barbarossa; the Swiss beat the 
House of Hapsburg; the Dutch beat the Spaniards; the Americans 
beat the mercenary armies of George III. But in each of these 
cases the free arm raised in defence of the right was pitted against 
the enslaved arm raised in defence of the wrong. It was the 
dauntless spirit inspired by the tremendous interests at stake 
which secured the victory. But in this respect even a federal 
republic enjoys no advantages over a constitutional monarchy. 
Under both forms of government the same liberties may be secured, 
while the interests which a consolidated monarchy procures for 
its subjects are much greater than those which would be possessed 
by the inhabitants of the same territory if their power was weak- 
ened by being parcelled out among distinct municipalities. In 
contests, therefore, with despotic States, the subjects of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, besides fighting for liberties quite as ample as 
could be guaranteed to them by the freest federal State, would 
find those liberties mingled wider interests ; and it is but following 
out the principle of the argument to suppose that the intrepidity 
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of their spirit would rise with their sense of personal responsibility. 
Instead of fighting for afew bleak mountain-tops, or undrained 
marshes, or sea-deluged lagunes, they would uplift their shield 
over a well-cultivated country, over richly-stored granaries, over 
world-wide commerce, over wealthy civic corporations. The 
augmentation of the national treasury would enable them to take 
increased measures of defence. Their army would uphold one 
flag: it would be animated with one spirit: it would possess a 
compact organization : its stroke would fall with the speed and 
decision of a thunderbolt. But the army of a federal government 
would be singularly deficient in each of these great ingredients of 
success. If Italy, therefore, labours under strategical disadvan- 
tages—which we deny; if her territory be exposed on all sides 
to attack—which, indeed it is incipient madness to assert; yet 
instead of alleging that as a reason for not placing her territory 
under the egis of a constitutional monarchy, we should regard it 
as one of the most powerful arguments that could be adduced in 
its favour. 

But in reality the geographical position of Italy, as well as its 
historical traditions, cry out most loudly against the adoption 
of the course which their testimony is perverted to support. 
Italy enjoys the most compact territory in Europe; she is, 
therefore, less fitted than any other State to support a factitious 
aggregate of States. She is not, like America, situated in the 
midst of a vast continent, with a belt of mighty States rising 
about her, requiring corporate union. Nor are her provinces 
like the Swiss Cantons, divided by great mountains, but well 
knit together as component members of one body, which require 
a common head to utilize their resources, and give their ener- 
gies scope and direction. Most communities which have adopted 
a federal government have done so out of a feeling of com- 
promise. Each of the contracting States has enjoyed advan- 
tages in their isolation which none wished to surrender to the 
other. An organization, therefore, was established, which caused 
union without the sacrifice of existing rights. When the Dutch 
met at Utrecht ; when the Americans met at Washington; when 
the Swiss met at Griitli ; each of the deputies represented States 
which had district franchises to defend, while none were so emi- 
. nent above the rest as to absorb all existing interest in its 
domain. But in Italy no such provincial interests exist. Its 
existing States have been created and upheld by the agents of its 
foreign oppressors. All the governments except one are rotten. 
All the governments except one are hated by the people. No 
course, therefore, is so natural, or so prudent, as to stretch the 
authority of the government which is sound over the Peninsula, 
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and bring the outlying provinces which have no inheritance of 
freedom to cherish under its direction. To have dug up the 
past in order to construct a federal government in Italy upon 
liberties which perished three centuries ago, would have been 
quite as absurd as excavating the ruins of one of its ancient 
-buildings, and making them the foundation of an edifice much 
weightier than that which their own columns many centuries since 
declined to support. If the shattered fragments in their complete 
state were not able to cohere, with what reason, by a re-adjust- 
ment of their parts, could we expect them to sustain the incum- 
bent weight of a federal constitution? The sectional divisions on 
which that constitution must have leant for its support, would have 
revived the past heritage of discord, would have awakened that spec- 
tral train of feuds and jealousies which blighted Italy's prospects 
centuries ago, would haveexposed hercouncils again to the influence 
of the foreigner, and afforded him a ready means of assuming his 
old usurpation. Italy would have found her house swept and 
garnished, only that the evil spirit of despotism might return 
with a reinforcement of diabolic agency, and take up his old 
quarters in her with double safeguards against future ejectment. 
It would have been madness to rush into the jaws of danger to 
obtain defective institutions, with an ark of refuge at hand, ready 
without danger to raise Italy to the summit of glory. It would 
have been madness in Italy, with a strong government at hand, 
at the peril of her former degradation, to have gone out of her 
way to take up with a weak form of government from choice, 
which other people have only adopted from necessity. Are the 
recollections of the Guelph and the Ghibelline, of the Neri and 
the Bianchi, of the Sforza and Visconti, of the Farnesi and the 
Medici, of that classical importance that they deserved to be en- 
shrined in the legislation of our time, at the risk of national de- 
struction ; or was it not the wiser policy, by bringing them under 
the foundations of an edifice which would secure the national 
interests, to extinguish them for ever ? 

But if a Confederation of Italian States, based upon free in- 
stitutions, is untenable, the prospect becomes doubly untenable, 
as it emanates from the Tuileries, allied with the existing go- 
vernments of Italy, and garnished with the pomp of the French 
Emperor's rhetoric. In this form it would not have the poor 
merit of conferring even a momertary gleam of sunshine upon 
Italy; but would wear the guise of absolute impracticability, or as- 
sume the mask of independence only to betray it. What is the 
actual proposition commended to our notice by what M. Grand- 
guillot would call the logic of circumstances? The leopard is to 
change its spots, the serpent its skin. Venice is to enjoy an 
Austrian archduke, who is to bring in his pocket a free consti- 
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tution. Frederic of Naples is to become the Melancthon of consti- 
tutional politics. Pius IX. is to be a warm supporter of the 
Code Napoléon, and to join Victor Emmanuel in secularising 
church property, and in proclaiming war against his own claim of 
investiture. These gentlemen are to meet with the Governor of 
the little republic of San Marino in the camerino of the Vatican, 
and to hold periodical consultations on the affairs of Italy. Is 
there the faintest hope of bringing such a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of repulsive atoms together, or having got them together, 
to secure their concurrence in a single resolution? Every step 
in the organization of such a government would require a miracle, 
and when in being, it would require the constant interposition 
of miraculous agency to keep it from falling to pieces. e can 
clearly understand the prospect as announced in the Imperial 
programme at the outset of the Italian campaign. It meant 
nothing less than Prince Jerome on the throne of Etruria, Venice 
and Lombardy united under the sceptre of Piedmont, Rome and 
Naples subject to the domination of France. Then there was 
avery definable issue. Italy would undoubtedly, in that case, 
have had to undergo a second noviciate, in that school which our 
neighbours very considerately opened some half a century ago, 
for the benefit of those nations who were postulants for free- 
dom. But to play with this scheme after the peace of Villa- 
francais that sort of absurd trifling which would disgrace the most 
visionary utopist in politics. Every one knows that union is 
the very essence of federative government, but what union could 
be expected from powers which embrace in their co-relation every 
element of discord? A Calvinist from Dort, an Ultramontane 
from Rome, and a Rationalist from Bonn, would as soon agree 
upon a definite code of principles for the regulation of a Chris- 
tian Church, as the present Italian executive upon any conjoint 
mode of civil administration. Every element of civic strife 
which history can present or poetic fiction devise would be 
brought into direct conflict, and so felicitously combined as to 
produce the wildest uproar. A little bit of democracy would 
have to make its claims heard by the side of a huge imperial 
despotism ; a constitutional monarchy would have to settle its 
terms with the highest theocratical pretension. The tumult 
produced by the attempt to give organic utterance to powers 
which confound all unity on earth, would lead the Italians to 
believe that pandemonium had succeeded in the attempt to escape 
from the bowels of Etna which Claudian described some hundred 
years ago. 


‘ An vicina nobis quassatis faucibus tna 
Protulit Enceladum ? Nostros an forte Penates 
Appetiit centum Briareia turba lacertis ?’ 
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The action of all kinds of moral laws would have to be sus- 
pended, or to produce results contrary to their nature, The Pope 
would be supported by an army most earnestly bent upon pulling 
him down. Sardinia would have the greatest national force, and 
yet would have to acquiesce in the greatest subjection. Those 
States would exercise the greatest authority who had the least 
righttouse it. It is evident that to accomplish such results as these, 
the French Emperor would have to go back to that little trans- 
action described at the opening of Genesis, and fashion the world 
over again upon principles quite different to those which were 
used at the creation. And to what purpose would his efforts 
tend? That Sardinia might be outvoted ; that Austria might not 
only again become paramount in the Peninsula, but extend .her in- 
fluence over Piedmont ; that the blood of that hecatomb of gallant 
victims which dyed the waters of the Mincio might be madly 
wasted upon giving enlarged extension, as well as permanent and 
legal vitality, to that system of oppression, which he exposed his 
own life, as well as sacrificed theirs, to strike down in Sardinia. 

It is usual to attribute to Napoleon deep-sighted sagacity and 
‘far-reaching views; but we must say in this Italian business he 
has enjoyed a monopoly of blunders which would have blackened 
the reputation of a Sully, and made even Torcy seem a mad- 
man. Just as he is snatched from the disasters he so com- 
placently stored up for himself by the firmness of the people 
on whom he endeavoured to enforce his views, he chooses 
that auspicious moment to clutch territories which his ally 
cannot yield without dishonour, or he accept without dis- 
grace. Had the engagements been fulfilled he, in a fume, en- 
tered into at Villafranca, in order to lower the dictatorial pre- 
tensions of Cavour,* and to spite the population of Etruria for 
being guilty, under the influence of that statesman, of the unpar- 
donable folly of allowing Jerome to escape uncrowned from their 
capital ; and had a confederation been run up after the return of 
the Dukes to their. dominions, upon the sandy foundations of 
their obsolete governments, the Emperor's character would have 
been irretrievably damned in the eyes of posterity, and his throne 
would not have been worth three months’ purchase. But he is 
no sooner rescued from this false position by the sound dis- 
eretion of the people of Italy, than he again tempts his 
destiny by thrusting himself, in the teeth of that discretion, into 
another false position, in despoiling the northern kingdom of Italy 
of its frontier provinces, and in proposing to link its vigor- 
ous members with the rotten governments of Rome and Naples. 


* Count Cavour at that time held in his grasp four portfolios. He was Minister of 
Public Works, Minister of Finance, Minister of Justice, and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. As dictator of Sardinia, he thought himself quite master of the situation. 
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The Emperor has struck into the right path just far enough to 
disgust his old friends, and having insured the lasting enmity of 
his old friends, he deflects from that path in order to enjoy the 
just opprobrium of his new associates. He has arrayed against 
him the Legitimists of every country. He has roused the 
ire of the priest party. He has incurred the savage enmity 
of the Mazzinists. As he formerly exposed himself to the 
rockets of Orsini by striking down republicanism in Italy, he 
lately bared his bosom to the knife of any mad Ravaillac who 
might happen to think himself inspired to present religion 
with another victim for striking at priestly rule in Italy. 
He now, by wholesale spoliation, alienates the Constitution- 
alists into whose arms he has unreservedly thrown himself, 
and places his crown in greater jeopardy than Louis Philippe 
did, when by his Spanish politics he isolated himself from 
every party in Europe. It, indeed, is a most awkward ac- 
complishment, to go about and slap in the face every party in 
its turn, and one which the command of even double 600,000 
bayonets will not enable him to practise with impunity. It is 
evident, neither he nor anybody else can settle Italy by irritating 
the feelings of every party in Italy. Let him proceed an inch 
further in this selfish policy, and every hand will be raised against 
him. The advance of another stride must infallibly incite a 
European coalition against him, and his ruin will be complete. 
He came at the eleventh hour into the camp of the Constitu- 
tionalists, loaded with all the opprobrium which the men whom 
he had discarded could cast upon him. He has revenged the 
manes of his dethroned father. He has inverted the policy of 
his uncle. He has cast in his lot with England. He is bound, 
therefore, not less by regard to the consistency of his own acts and 
the support of his new associates, than by the highest motives of 
prudence and the lowest instincts of self-preservation, to allow 
Sardinia to consolidate and extend her new kingdom without 
let or hindrance, further than what emanates from that sovereign 
voice which has helped him to a throne. The safest course in this 
matter has ever been the wisest, the easiest, the best. He need only 
contemplate the progress of his own work with philosophic 
serenity from a distance. Instead of mounting his war horse and 
brandishing his spear, and filling the world with useless alarms, 
he need only sit on velvet cushions at home, and that work will 
be completed to the full extent of his own programme. 

But what possible advantages, actual or contingent, can the 
Emperor gain to balance the evils which must follow the violation 
of the solemn pledges he so repeatedly made to Europe on the 
opening of the Italian campaign? Is it the possession of a 
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fertile territory, or some millions of rich and grateful subjects? 
Savoy only consists of a few bleak mountain tops, and a few 
unsalubrious vales, whose inhabitants are eaten up by the goitre, 
and who have the emptiest cupboards in Europe. Its little 
towns—if, indeed, towns they can be called—are a mere heap of 
wretchedness and rags. It therefore is only a mockery to tell us 
France seeks, by its annexation, an indemnification for her 
expenses in the late war; for instead of proving a resource, it 
would virtually be an encumbrance to her revenue. The ad- 
vantage only lies in its strategetical position, which would place 
in the hands of France the keys of Switzerland and Italy. But 
in either case, even for the sake of aggrandizement, the possession 
of those keys appears superfluous. For the shield which screens 
the territories of Switzerland from attack does not consist in the 
narrowness of her Gallic frontier, but in the guarantee of their 
‘ neutrality by the joint European Powers. If France chooses to 
defy that guarantee, she could do so from the left bank of the 
Rhone to-day, as easily as if she were at Chambray to-morrow. 
In the case of Italy the provision seems more gratuitous, as it 
would be taken against a family with whom he is connected by 
ties of consanguinity, and whose councils he has far easier means 
of influencing by the gentle medium of feminine graces than by 
erecting bristling forts on the slopes of Monte Rosa, or maintain- 
ing a strong garrison at Maurienne. In the one case, the power 
would be exercised in secret, without exciting the slightest coun- 
teracting influence. In the other, it would be, to a great extent, 
neutralized by the extraordinary precautions outlying European 
Governments would take against it. Even Victor Emmanuel 
will barricade the doors of Piedmont with stronger bars, and 
keep all the keys in his possession with firmer grasp, as soon as 
he knows that France has got into the courtyard, and from the 
adjoining walls is constantly peeping at the interior defences. 
Napoleon will thus gain no advantage which his neighbour will 
not deem it his duty to neutralize by increased fortifications. As 
fast as France mounts a cannon, or builds an arsenal on one side 
of the frontier, Sardinia will run up a battery on the other. 
Neither party will gain additional strength. Both, by loss of 
expenditure, will entail upon each other additional weakness. 
Animosities and recriminations will be excited. To what else, 
then, can this step lead but to the destruction of that family 
compact between France and Sardinia on which rests all 
Napoleon’s hopes of influencing the destinies of Italy? What 
earthly advantage France is to gain we cannot see, unless that 
the doctors of Paris will have an opportunity of exercising their 
skill on the victims of cretinism. But is it necessary to achieve 
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this result that the whole world should be alarmed by the revival 
of the first spoliation of the Convention in the erection of the old 
department of Mont Blanc; that the Emperor should risk his 
throne, violate his most sacred pledges, and just as the Muse of 
History is emblazoning his name upon the virgin tablets of the 
nation he has called into existence, and is ascribing to him a 
monopoly of the glory, he should dash the pencil from her hand, 
and leave posterity to attribute that action in him to motives as 
sordid as cleave to a huckster behind the counter of his shop! 

In defence of this extraordinary course of proceeding no 
reason has been alleged which is not an insult to our under- 
standing—unless one; and that one is not an application of the 
reason, but a violation of it. Of course, France cannot seek an 
increase of territory out of any fear arising from the aggrandize- 
ment of Sardinia. That is entirely out of the question. Sar- 
dinia, even with the recently annexed population of the Central 
States of Italy, does not number more than twelve millions of 
subjects, which is but a poor set-off against thirty-six millions. 
We are therefore brought to the only assignable reason which 
will bear examination—viz., that Savoy did not belong to Italy, 
and could not have been incorporated with that kingdom without 
doing violence to those laws of affinity, language, and geography 
which ought to group men into nations. The principle we take 
to be asound one; but our brethren of the French press displayed 
an alarming amount of assurance in using it, when they knew 
their Imperial dictator was bent upon including Nice in the annexa- 
tion. Besides, it by no means follows, because Savoy did not belong 
to Italy, that it belonged to France. The Savoyards, on thecontrary, 
are not of the Celtic, but Ligurian race; they haye not an atom 
of the Gallic nature in them. Instead of being urban and gre- 
garious, they are hardy, rustic, and domesticated. By geography, 
as well as by the kindred nature of their pursuits, their disposi- 
tions, and social organization, they belong to Switzerland. Now, 
Switzerland could have given Italian districts in exchange. She 
has Bellinzona, Polese, the Val di Blegno, Lugano, Locarno, the 
Val Maggia, and Mendris. These territories did, in reality, 


belong to Milan under the reign of the Visconti, and, indeed, are. . 


now required to round off the Sardo-Lombardian kingdom. If the 
principle of nationality had to be applied, here was the very case 
for its solution; but, instead of bringing France to the frontiers 
of Italy, it would have kept her out of Nice, it would have in- 
terposed an inoffensive republic between the Alps and the Rhone, 
and have given an additional pledge of peace to Europe. 

But it is not because the principle of nationality is a sound 
principle, that we are to insist upon its rigid application in every 
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instance, or run round the globe overturning existing interests, 
introducing discord where there is now peace, paralyzing society, 
and making a bear-garden of the earth, in order to set it up in 
all directions. In this respect, the course pursued by the French 
press is built upon pleadings not less irrational than the absurd 
trash to which the English public have been recently treated by 
the magnates of their own press, and the leading speakers of the 
Upper House of Parliament.* The attempt to barter Savoy has 
been denounced as a wanton interference with the rights of nations, 
while the principle of nationality upon which those rights are 
founded has been stigmatized in the same breath as a chimera as 
delusive as ever haunted the brain of a lunatic. Lord Shaftes- 
bury repeated the old folly of the woodman, who was so busy 
cutting down the branches about him, that he lopped off the very 
bough under his own feet. Some English journalists, who talk as 
if they were the oracles of Jupiter in this matter, have followed in 
the same direction ; but with far worse taste, for they endeavoured 
to show its inadmissibility, upon the questionable ground that it 
would have a most awkward application to ourselves. They, there- 
fore, have been reduced to rest the defence of the right of the Italian 
people to consolidate their governments, on that musty roll of 
moth-eaten precedents which Somers disinterred from the muni- 
ments of the Tower to invite William to follow in the steps of 
Harry the Plantagenet. But we may fairly inquire what have the 
dethronements of our Richards and our Jameses to do with the 
establishment of Italian nationality ? Our ancestors, neither in 
James's nor in Richard's case, entirely subverted the order of suc- 
cession, but modified it with as little detriment to thé claims of 
that order as possible. We indeed wonder that our Irish oppo- 
nents, in their utter lack of argumentative materials, have not 
seized upon the weakness of the analogy, and having used the 
argument as an instrument of confusion to their enemies, sent it 
ina perfumed envelope to the Vatican. In rejecting the principle 
of nationality, we throw away our most effective weapon, out of 
an unreasonable fear that we shall cut ourselves in using it, and 
take as our panoply the rusty armour of the Middle Ages. Were 
it not that the supporters of Italian misrule have the worst cause 
in the world, and defend it in the most wretched manner, we 
should not be without fears for the consequences of such a 
blunder. 

But how does this two-edged instrument, which we are so 
anxious to disown, operate to our disadvantage? We possess 
India and the two Canadas. Our flag also floats over the French 


* Debate in the Lords on the annexation of Savoy, Feb, 14, and the articles in 
the Times and La Patrie, on the same subject, during the last six months. 
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population of the Mauritius, and is seen, much to the annoyance 
of the inhabitants of Algeciras, on the heights of Gibraltar. But 
all these cases are not included in the principle, and those which 
are we should surrender with thankfulness if that principle became 
general to-morrow. The case of India is entirely beside the 
question. We hold that country, and will continue to do so, in 
the interests of humanity, as long as the conflicting races with 
which it is peopled cannot agree upon any form of government 
which will keep them from a state of murderous warfare with each 
other. Our French colonial population acquiesces in our rule. At 
leastwe hear of no secret conspiracies, no public protests, no stiletto 
practices on their part against it. If the option were afforded 
them to-morrow, we doubt very much whether they would desert 
the sunny atmosphere of British freedom to chill themselves under 
the bleak shade of Imperial despotism. As to Gibraltar and the 
Ionian Isles, Malta, and other places of that sort, these are 
accessions to our empire perfectly barren and economically of no 
advantage whatever. We simply hold them as securities for the 
pacific conduct of our neighbours, and when those neighbours 
have entered upon a course of action which binds them to keep 
the peace, and are under the rule of a European convention 
necessitating them to do so, we should be only too glad to dis- 
mantle these places, and put the ten millions which they annually 
cost us in our pocket. 

We are pre-eminently a pacific people, and are by no means 
disposed to mount cannon over our neighbour's territory for the 
pure pleasure of overawing him. But Europe is encumbered 
with grotesque and factitious agglomerations of States arising 
out of spoliation or the brutal feudalities of the Middle Ages, 
the very principle of whose existence makes war the normal con- 
dition of Europe. The blending of two or three families in one 
head, or the mere force of the sword, has been deemed a sufficient 
reason for uniting States under the same sceptre which have no 
common feeling, unless that of mutual repulsion. The inter- 
national relation generated by such kingdoms corresponds to their 
interior structure. It is an organism of empty formalities. 
There is no principle guiding the conventional decisions of its 
States rooted either in the external affinities of nature or in any 
settled notions of justice and propriety. Everything is regulated 
by temporizing expedients. What is set up by violence or 
caprice to-day 1s pulled down by the same violence or caprice to- 
morrow. The condition of European kingdoms with respect to 
each other, is similar to that of the feudal chiefs in the Middle 
Ages, before any fixed notions of right, or tribunals to enforce 
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these fixed notions, sprung up among them. Hence it behoves 
the most pacific, whilst strenuously endeavouring to bring about 
a better order of things, to shelter itself behind the defences which 
the old order of things renders necessary to its security. 

But if we no longer consider mankind as the property of five 
or six families—if we admit the sacred and indefeasible right of 
every people, not told by the head, but organized in their re- 
spective classes, to become the arbiters of their own destinies—if 
we adopt the principle that it is a foul wrong to divide such com- 
munities among different sovereignties, or to force them against 
their will into unnatural union with opposite races under the 
same sceptre, how soon all this would be changed. Each nation, 
as opportunities fairly arose, would be freed from its feudal en- 
tanglements, and take its place upon the legitimate basis of 
public law among the consolidated kingdoms of Europe. The 
Magyar, the Sarmatian, the Italian, the Bohemian, would each 
rejoice in that unity which confers so many blessings on the 
Saxon and the Frank, and recognise in each other's prosperity 
the leading element of the general happiness. The spirit of 
conquest would be confined within the narrowest limits, if not, 
for all practicable purposes, extinguished. Kings would not 
go to war for territories, the possession of which required at 
the bar of European nations, the sanction of the people to 
legitimate. Kings would be restricted to their proper sphere, 
at the head of their respective peoples. Whenever they over- 
stepped that sphere, they would be treated as brigands. The in- 
fluence of dynasties, as the sole fashioner of a nation’s destinies, 
would be confined in its practical operation to the savages of 
the East. In Europe it would gradually yield to the more 
humanizing sway of educated commonalties. The soundness 
of the internal structure of States would infuse a healthy action 
into their exterior relations. The barbarous elements which 
disfigure those exterior relations would be neutralized, and, having 
been eliminated from their intercourse within, would be ulti- 
mately rejected from their intercourse without. As the old States 
of Europe at Westphalia, weakened by their wretched religious 
wars, decreed it was for the interest of all that they should 
enter into closer relationship, and thus gave rise to the first 
system of diplomacy, the new States, equally exhausted by 
the no less absurd armaments with which their progenitors 
weighed down their limbs and encumbered their energies in 
times of peace, would infallibly seek a cessation of the mischief 
by the reform of that diplomacy. 

In reality, the great obstacles which clog the wheels of pro- 
gress, which neutralize the rich elements of modern civilization, 
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are the fatal facility of war arising out of the weakness of central 
States, whose Governments will insist upon blending the feudal 
principles of the eleventh century with the legislative principles 
of the nineteenth century, and the commercial obstructions be- 
hind which the people, isolated by the action of those Govern- 
ments, think it their interest to intrench themselves. The prin- 
ciple of nationality strikes at the roots of both of these evils, 
and will, when practically carried out, cause both to come 
tumbling down together. It will lead States, which now invite 
war by their weakness, to prevent aggression by their strength. By 
narrowing the sphere of conquest, it will incline men to employ 
their energies in more profitable pursuits. When nations cannot 
extend their power by the support of large armies, they will seek 
to do so by the production of cheap goods. Those energies, 
hitherto wasted by weak States in internal feuds, and by strong 
States in foreign conflict, will be equally devoted by both to 
the development of their territorial resources. The emulation 
of States will not consist in inflicting upon each other mutual 
wounds, but, in the interchange of mutual benefits, Europe will 
be enriched by a multiplied commerce. The network of that 
commerce will bring nations to look each other directly in the 
face—will generate mutual sympathies and interests—will, by 
the aid of science, bring London in the same relation to Paris, 
or Paris to Madrid, in all the feelings of human brotherhood, 
as Liverpool formerly was to Edinburgh, or Edinburgh to Man- 
chester. The action of European Governments will not, then, 
stand out in glaring contradiction to their professions. They 
will not stimulate war, which they denounce as a curse, and 
place fetters upon commerce which they acknowledge as a bless- 
ing; but they will increase the blessing while they take all the 
precautions which man can possibly take by solemn pacts and 
covenants with his fellow-man to banish the curse. A code of 
international law, reared by sound reason upon the immutable 
principles of justice, will keep man to the path of equity in his 
national capacity as firmly as the civic law does in his personal 
capacity. The superfluous energies of humanity being absorbed in 
social amelioration and the progress of the arts, civilization would 
experience as great a stimulus as it derived from the discovery 
of printing, and society would enter on a new career of glory. 
We are, therefore, for the principle of nationalities. It is, indeed, 
upon that principle, whose perversion is attempted in the case of 
Savoy, that we would persist in urging the French Emperor to keep 
to his engagements with respect to Italy. It is to that principle, 
witich the Emperor has wisely adopted for his motto in interna- 
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tional politics, we would appeal, as furnishing an irrefragable 
proof that he is bound, his own scheme of a confederation having 
failed, not simply to allow, but to help Sardinia, if need be, to 
avail herself of the opportunities showered at her feet, and ex- 
tend her rule when the occasion justly offers, until it embrace the 
entire Peninsula. He is the apostle of a sound doctrine; we 
would only enforce the legitimate application of it. And it is 
just because that doctrine is sound that it will raise up, when 
applied to Italy, a strong kingdom on the southern frontiers of 
France, and not that weak, puling sovereignty which the rulers of 
France have too long fancied it was their interest to keep in a 
state of dependence. That strong kingdom, in the hands of a 
chivalrous people, while exercising its own rights, will know how 
to respect the rights of others. It will enrich its neighbours with 
its resources, too long undeveloped, instead of inviting them into 
its plains to reap barren conquests, and to inflict upon themselves 
mutual wounds. It will create a marine. It will give an addi- 
tional stimulus to commerce. Its cities, instead of being the 
citadels of rival armies, bent upon mutual spoliation, will become 
the great centres of traffic between the old world and the new. 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa will be restored to their former honours, 
without being weakened by any portion of their former recrimi- 
nation. The riches thus acqiired will swell the treasury of 
Europe. The power thus acquired will, in its diplomatic concerns, 
be exerted in defence of the right. Now France cannot complain 
that the fortunes of such a kingdom are possessed by one who is 
connected by ties of the closest affinity with her house. England 
cannot complain that such a power is enjoyed by a government 
moulded upon constitutional principles analogous to her own. 
Both would find in that monarchy a powerful confederate. As 
their armies were united on the banks of the Tchernaya, so would 
they be likely to be found side by side in every European struggle. 
Both England and France have, therefore, a direct interest in the 
establishment of such a monarchy; and if they consult their 
own advantage, under their united egis, Victor Kmmanuel may 
fairly expect to become the last King of Piedmont and the 
first King of Italy. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


ENGLISH politics have been taking a downward course for some while 
past. Amidst so much apparent progress, they have deeply degene- 
rated both in maxims and temper. The high-souled patriotism 
which nerved the hand of the freemen in English history from 1640 to 
1660 is gone. The men who affect to represent the feeling of the 
people of England, andwho are allowed to succeedin affecting thus much, 
care no more about English history than about an old almanac. The 
English Constitution, which the great elements in the character of a 
great people have been brought into such costly action to secure, is 
with these persons ‘a great humbug.’ The grand question concerning 
any government has come to be, not, is it free, generous, high-minded, 
but is it cheap? Freedom or despotism are minor considerations ; 
cheapness, and facilities for trade, are the grand desideratum. Now, 
we are ourselves desirous of cheap government, and are friends of social 
industry ; but we do not hesitate to say that we have nothing but 
loathing to bestow on this pelf and provender patriotism. It has no 
nobleness—no real fove of liberty. Savoy, for example, is about to be ap- 
propriated by France. Well, and what then? True, the people will lose 
their constitutional liberty, but what is that loss compared with the 
better price of land and better markets ? Such is the feeling to which 
a sycophant deference is now paid in high places, and in low places. 
Such, oh! souls of Hampden and Pym, of Cromwell and Vane, are the 
men who hold the place of popular leaders in the England of 1860! 

Retrenchment is now a watchword. It is a word which has a 
good side and a bad one. It may mean wisdom and humanity, or 
weakness and misery, according to circumstances. So long as those 
who call loudest for retrenchment have military friends on the Con- 
tinent who take care to make retrenchment impossible, their call, we 
suspect, will be little heeded. 

In this Treaty business, the clever, crotchety, self-willed gentleman 
who now acts as Chancellor of the Exchequer, has shuffled his cards in 
no very satisfactory fashion. Mr. Gladstone is too clever. He has been 
so plausible in everything, that people are beginning to suspect he could 
be plausible in anything. Men so gifted should remember, that to 
impose silence is not to win confidence. After Mr. Gladstone’s meta- 
morphosis about an Income Tax, we know of nothing which the wizard 
of St. Stephen’s may not be expected to attempt and achieve. The 
legerdemain played off on that subject has been, in our judgment, a 
renegade and shameless business. 
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A Visit to the Philippine Islands. By Sir Joun Bowrtne, LL.D. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co.— The Eastern seas to the north of 
Borneo are sprinkled with larger or smaller islands to the extent of 
some twelve hundred. One group of these bears the name of the 
Philippine Islands, and, excepting the interval from 1761 to 1764, 
this group has always been in the hands of the Spaniards. The popu- 
lation, from all races, is between two and three millions. The products 
of the islands, in manufactures and otherwise, and their commerce, are 
considerable; and, in common with those of the greater part of the 
Eastern world, might be increased almost indefinitely. Here Sir John 
Bowring sought and found some pleasant recreation ; and, from using 
his opportunities, he has become qualified to tell us much more about 
these homes of the Spaniard than we had the means of knowing before. 
Great was the attention paid to him, and not a little interesting are 
his accounts both of country and people. Sir John is a man of his 
age. He has an eyeto business. What a country is, or may become, 
in the great world of commerce, is never overlooked by him. He is 
mindful of his vocation in this respect in this narrative; but inter- 
sperses the useful with lighter descriptions of scenery and manners. 

Undercurrents Overlooked. By the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.’ 
2 vols. London: Bentley.—This is a work by a lady, who, in her zeal 
for Romanism, has brought together two volumes of one-sided, dis- 
ingenuous, and libellous material, intended to do as much damage as 
may be to her country, because it happens to be Protestant; and as 
much service as may be to France, because she is Catholic. 

Pictures of the Chinese, Drawn by Themselves. Described by the 
Rev. R. H. Coszoxp, Rector of Broxley, Salop, late Archdeacon of 
Ningpo. London: Murray.— Mr. Cobbold resided eight years at 
Ningpo, and had many opportunities of making excursions into the 
neighbouring provinces. These representations of the different classes 
of people in China are by Chinese artists, and the letterpress account 
or is by the author. The two together enable us to feel that we do 

ly begin to know something of these unknowable people. 

The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. Sir George Rose. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. These volumes throw considerable light 
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on the course of great men, and the springsof public affairs, during nearly 
half a century in our history. Sir George Rose belongs to the class 
of men who rise in public life, not by great talent, but by making 
the best use of the talent they have. He was a Tory, and contrived 
to obtain a succession of agreeable appointments under successive 
administrations. The Macaulay of the future will find his pages useful, 
and all persons who are interested in seeing how the world moved on 
in the time of the generation before them, may find much to gratify 
their curiosity in perusing them. Certainly, the world has ‘moved on’ 
since the days of Sir George Rose,so much sothat it hardly seems 
to be the same world when we compare the past with the present. The 
= Mr. Harcourt, who edits these volumes, says, in their commenda- 
ion 


‘Mr. Rose saw so much of the secret springs which give motion to 
the wheels of government, and was admitted so far into the intimacy 
of the great actors upon the public stage, that he could tell of much 
which was invisible to the outside spectators. But especially does his 
intimacy with Mr. Pitt, and the confidential terms on which they 
lived, from the commencement of that great minister’s first adminis- 
tration to the end of his life, give an original interest to their corre- 
spondence. It is an interest, however, of a very peculiar nature ; it is 
not that which arises from curious discoveries, large views, striking 
reflections, literary criticisms, piquant anecdotes, whispered slanders, 
or speculations even in politics ; but it is an interest entirely owing to 
the light which it throws on the character of Mr. Pitt, and the tone of 
his mind, throughout the long series of letters which are now first 
presented to the public.’ 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. Edited by his Eldest Son. New 
Edition. London: Smith, Elder, and Co.—It is not often that a man 
is at his best when he writes about himself, but it is so with the author 
of this volume. He wrote many things which were pleasant to read, 
but nothing so pleasant as this account of his experiences and friend- 
ships as the London man of letters. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, where he was resident until fifteen years of age. He entered 
that establishment soon after Charles Lamb had left it. His first 
publication was a small volume of poems, which made their appearance 
when he was not more than eighteen. He soon afterwards became a 
theatrical critic, and rose to be quite an authority in such matters by 
articles which came out in a journal called Zhe News. In 1808 he 
established The Examiner newspaper, in connexion with his brother. 
The politics of the paper were strongly liberal, and its religious specu- 
lations, in so far as it meddled with such matters, were of a free 
description. It was in bad odour with Tories for its politics, and with 
many good people who were not Tories on account of its scepticism. 
When the then Prince of Wales became Regent, he was expected to 
dismiss the Tories and to call in the Whigs. But the Prince did not 
do so—and a letter in the collection by Sir George Rose, recently made 
public, helps to explain this matter. Here it is: — 
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‘I have heard from one channel that his Royal Highness, in forbear- 
ing to change the Administration, acted upon the advice of Lady 
Hertford and Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and, through another channel, that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was sent for to London, and that the Prince was 
some hours with her. After which she told a person who talks freely 
with her, that she was not at liberty to state any particulars, but ‘that 
some people would meet with a disappointment they were not in the 
least aware of ;’ alluding to the Opposition.’ 


The people so ‘disappointed’ were full of wrath, and Leigh Hunt 
among the rest. Zhe Examiner lived by the severity of its criticisms 
on everything done by the Tories, and its special lash was reserved for 
the Prince Regent. One article on His Royal Highness brought the 
Government out against the paper, and Hunt, as the writer of the 
article, was committed to prison. Two years he passed in confinement, 
but though taken with a foolish lightness of manner, this bit of ex- 
perience seems to have given him a distaste for political writing; and 
the remainder of his days were mostly spent in reading and admiring 
the works of men of genius, and in trying from time to time to do 
something like them. But, though everything he wrote bore marks of 
taste and culture, no production of his pen took with it the promise of 
permanence. He was a highly estimable man in many respects, and 
his acquaintance with distinguished men among his contemporaries, 
such as Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Lamb, and Byron, imparts a con- 
siderable literary interest to this record of his life. 

The History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by 
the Arabs, a.v. 640. By Samuszt Suarre. Fourth edition. 2 vols. 
Moxon.—We need not remind cur historical readers that this is 
a genuine book—modest and thorough. We do not see onall points 
as Mr. Sharpe does, but his learning and judgment entitle his opinions 
to great respect. On this subject it is rare to meet with such a guide. 
We are glad to see that a fourth edition has been called for. 

Liberty Hall, Oxon. By W.Wixwoop Reape. 3 vols. Skeet.— 
Mr. Winwood Reade is nephew to Mr. Charles Reade, who has been 
at so much pains to convince us that it is ‘never too late to mend;’ 
and the junior author shines in many of the qualities of the senior. 
This would-be picture of University life is one of the most untruthful 
narratives, while affecting to be truthful, we have ever read. Mr. 
Reade’s story demonstrates that he can have seen little, if anything, 
of University doings ; and the inventions which are made to supply the 
place of experience are of the coarsest and worst description. The 
volumes contain matter which no critic can cite, and which no family 
should read. 

Notes on Nursing. By Fiorence Nieutinearz. Harrison.— 
The star which shone with special brightness through the dark night 
of the experiences awaiting our brave countrymen in the Crimea, was 
that of Florence Nightingale, a young and gentle woman, who showed 
more genius for bringing confusion into order than any, or all, the 
official persons on whom tasks of that nature devolved in that terrible 
crisis. This little book is so full of the kind of experience to be 
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expected from it, that we scarcely wonder that a mind so eminently 
gifted with the power of observation, and of considerate and even 
profound thought, should have succeeded in doing what was done. 
We speak of the singular combination of faculties possessed by Miss 
Nightingale for her self-chosen vocation as gifts, for gifts no doubt 
they are. All persons have them not—and it is only a little that can 
be done in some cases, in the way of acquiring such proficiency in 
making the gloom of suffering less dark, the hours of pain less painful. 
Had we the power, we would banish one half the faney-teaching which 
is becoming so prominent and so mischievous in the Government-sup- 
ported schools of this country, to make room for teaching girls, from 
the pages of Miss Nightingale, how to become good nurses. 

A Review of the Crimean War to the Winter of 1854—5.. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Joun Aypr, C.B. Hurst and Blackett.—This volume 
contains much valuable material in explanation of facts which needed 
to be explained, and in correction of the statements and colouring in 
regard to Crimean affairs which have appeared in France. Colonel 
Aydecomplains very justly of the inexperience, and miserable unfitness 
of the English Government officials, as evinced in that crisis; and he 
denounces, in the strongest terms, the course taken by newspaper 
reporters, in laying everything belonging to the campaign open to the 
public the moment it happened. He is, also, strong in his vindica- 
tion of Lord Raglan. It is good that such books should be written, 
though we may not concur with all they contain. 

Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. By Sir Joun 
E. Earpiey-Witmor, Bart. Murray.—The late Thomas Assheton 
Smith was a marked man of his class. From his boyhood at Eton, 
to his death at eighty-one, he was an out-door, athletic person, skilled 
in all the pastimes of which the country gentleman in England is sup- 
posed to have any knowledge, and especially skilled in hunting. There 
are whole circles of people in this country who have scarcely any sort of 
knowledge of the tastes and lives of such men, save such as they may get 
from books; and here is a book to give such persons a good deal of in- 
formation on such matters. The intemperance, of all sorts, which was at 
one time so much allied with fox-hunting, has happily all but dis- 
appeared ; and those who now condemn such sports must shape their 
arguments so as to meet the thing itself, its old adjuncts, which fur- 
nished such broad ground for censure, having dropped almost wholly 
away from it. Ashton-under-Line—that new world ofa region in pro- 
ductiveness—has its name from the family stock from which this 
Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq., was descended. 

Memoirs, Letters,and Speeches of Anthony Ashley Oooper, First 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor. With other Papers illus- 
trating his Life from his Birth to the Restoration. Edited by W11- 
1AM Doveat Curistiz, Esq. Murray.—Shaftesbury took too many 
sides not to have madea great many enemies. This happened, too, ata 
time when party strifes ran high, and enemies did not spare each 
other. . In his defence, it is to be remembered that, if he often changed 
his party, it was not until the parties had become themselves some- 
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what changed. No man of high mental and moral worth could have 
shifted his ground so often as did this first Earl of ‘Shifts-bury ;’ but 
many men have changed with less to be said in favour of so doing. 
Of course, the fluctuating policy which would not fail to make enemies, 
also made friends ; and hence Shaftesbury has come down to us, for 
the most part, all black or all white. But the man was not wholly 
the one or the other. He had, as all the world knew, his weaknesses 
and his vices; but, in public affairs, his leanings were generally to the 
better side. What Mr. Christie has here published is not so much a 
life as material for a life. The most valuable fragment is the Diary 
from 1644 to 1652. But even this is brief in its entries, and silent 
On many points on which the writer must have felt every disposition to 

ak. But diaries meddling with public affairs are not always safe 
things to public men. 

My Diary in India. By W. H. Russert, LL.D., Special Cor- 

respondent to the Zimes. Routledge.—Nothing that might have 
been said about this publication could have prevented its being widely 
read and generally credited. We must confess, however, that we 
want a more trustworthy guide than Mr. Russell on Indian affairs. 
What this gentleman sees and hears, we dare say, he reported correctly. 
But he is an irregular sort of person, more impulsive and uncertain, in 
all his ways, than is compatible with a nice regard to accuracy. What 
he has to do is often postponed to the last moment. He has then 
often to depend on others for information he should have sought him- 
self; and as the sifting of what so comes to him would require 
time and care, the process is not performed. He can write at a 
galloping pace if he has anything to write about; but as to system in 
getting and testing information, he does not know what it means. 
Much which he reports as though he had seen it, he never saw; and 
who did see it, or professed to have seen it, is very uncertain. We 
want another sort of man than Dr. Russell to give us views worth 
having about India. 
- Julian Home; a Tale of College Life. By F. W. Farran, M.A. 
A. and C. Black.—An instructive piece of fiction, well conceived, and 
well executed. Its pictures of Cambridge life are transcripts from 
reality ; and the tone throughout is manly and of the best tendency. 
Good and bad are here, with useful cautions for the weak, and for 
many who may think themselves strong. 

Life of Andrew Jackson. Vol.1. By James Parton. London: 
Low and Co.—The life of Andrew Jackson is not a pleasant story. 
His father died a little before his birth, leaving his mother in poverty. 
At school young Jackson appears to have been a coarse, fearless, and 
quarrelsome fellow ; and in his case the boy was truly father of the man. 
He tried his band at saddle-making and school-keeping, and then, in a 
wild country which seemed to have no law, he became a student of law. 
He had now found the employmerft which was to give him means. 
The fees of his rough practice as an advocate often came to him in 
land, which he managed to convert into money advantageously. Law- 
yer as he was, he often took the law in his own hands; and, being bold 
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and strong, and a dangerous shot, his friends felt the necessity of cau- 
tion in all their dealings with him, hardly less than his enemies. His 
ingenuity in profane swearing was extraordinary. Such was the man 
who, when the great American War began, was soon to become General 
Jackson, and ultimately President of the United States. In this first 
volume Mr. Parton gives us the early manhood of his hero, and thi¥is 
well done. 

Twelve Years in China. By a Restpent. Constable—The author 
of this volume has been a resident in China for twelve years for com- 
mercial purposes. He is of opinion that diplomatists, and even mission- 
aries, do not see the Chinese people truly as they are, so much as com- 
mercial men. The author thinks the Chinese insurgents have had to 
bear hard measure from our Government, which never seems to lose 
sight of the tea trade, and the revenue from the sale of opium. He has 
a bad opinion of the Mandarins, but a favourable opinion of the peo- 
ple, and conncils that they should be dealt with justly, truthfully, 
humanely. 

Letters from Alexander von Humboldt to Varnhagan von Ense, 
during the Years 1827-1858. (Breife von Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, &c.) Leipsic: Brockhaus ; London: Triibner and Co.—These 
letters are published by Miss Assing, niece to Varnhagan von Ense. It 
is not clear to us that she has been authorized in doing what she has 
done. In the absence of positive permission so to do, the presumption, 
we think, is strong, from the contents of these letters, that they were 
never meant to be other than private. Parties, persons, even the king 
himself, and our Prince Consort, come in for heavy censure from the 
hand of the newly defunct philosopher. But, whether meant to be 
published or not, here are the letters; and though they certainly make 
us acquainted with the man as we should not otherwise have known 
him, the revelations made are far from being all to his advantage It 
now appears that, while wearing the courtier robe so long, and so sub- 
missively, he had really a good deal of the democrat within him; and 
that public smiles at the palace in the morning, were often followed 
by sarcastic epistles on the same persons and measures in the evening. 
His hatred of the Evangelical, or Pietist party, in Prussia, comes out 
very strongly. 

Count Cavour: his Life and Career. By Basti H. Coopsr, B.A.— 
We all naturally wish to know something more than is readily acces- 
sible concerning the ‘ Life and Career’ of Count Cavour, and Mr. 
Cooper has here ministered to this want very opportunely. The infor- 
mation given is derived from good sources, and is such as will not be 
found elsewhere in our language. 
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‘ART. 


THE opening of the earlier spring exhibitions reminds us of the near 
approach of the ‘ Art season.’ ‘The ‘ British Institution,’ as usual, is 
among the first; but this year it has little to recommend it to notice. 
Some of the usual contributors are absent, and those who appear we 
ean scarcely compliment as having done their best. The fourth Ex- 
hibition of Female Artists also opened in February, and among the 
pictures are several of very great merit. Mrs. Murray and Miss Rayner 
demand especial notice; nor would it be just to pass over, without a 
word of commendation, Mrs. Blaine’s scenes in the East, glowing with 
that rich colouring which the public too hastily, some years ago, pro- 
nounced .unnatural, but which the united testimony of our artists who 
have sojourned there, carefully marking every change of cloud and 
sky, have proved to be correct. Perhaps the finest specimens of skill 
in this exhibition are the three unpretending pen-and-ink architectural 
drawings from Italy by an artist who merely signs herself ‘ A Lady.’ 
The spirit, the correctness, the calm power of each line, place these 
pen-drawings far above many an ambitious, ‘ highly-finished’ landscape, 
or historical picture, glowing with all the colours of the rainbow. We 
agree, however, with a contemporary critic, that this exhibition but 
‘imperfectly represents the state of female art,’ for not only are some 
artists who exhibited last year absent — Mrs. A. Watts, late Miss 
Howitt, may especially be mentioned among these—but many of our 
best known lady-painters. Miss Setchell, Miss Gillies, Fanny Cor- 
baux, and Mrs. Ward—one of our most promising female artists—are 
not included among its members ; nor Mrs. Barthemew, that exquisite 
painter of ‘still life,’ nor Miss Mutrie, unrivalled in the truth and 
beauty of her flowers. We cannot, however, but reiterate our remark 
of last year, that we would far rather see our lady-artists taking their 
places in the usual exhibitions, than seeking to establish one exclusively 
for themselves. 

The Photographic Exhibition is open, and deserves a good word 
for the many excellent ‘ bits’ of scenery which it has fixed by the sun- 
beam for us, and the many well-known places and buildings. The life- 
subjects are not so successful : after all, the sun paints still-life better 
than ‘the human face divine.’ We could well spare the coloured por- 
traits, which certainly do not ‘ adorn’ the walls. How is it that, even 
when coloured by an artist’s hand, the photograph looks coarse com- 
pared with the uncoloured one? ‘The Architectural Photographic 
Association has also opened its annual exhibition ; and among its many 
beautiful ‘sun-pictures’ has given us a remarkably interesting collection, 
which might almost form a series of specimens of French ecclesiastical 
architecture, ranging from the Norman of the‘ South Porch of Chartres 
Cathedral,’ to the Florid Gothic of ‘ Rheims.’ Most exquisitely fitted 
to show all the delicate carving, all the wealth of ornamentation of 
the Gothic style, is the photograph. How utterly beyond the most 
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careful draughtsman’s power, unless he bestowed years on his work, 
would be that delicate reproduction of the actual ‘ lacework’ that adorns 
the ‘ West Front of the Cathedral of Rouen,’ or the rich and elaborate 
rose-tracery above the chief entrance to ‘ Rheims Cathedral.’ Three 
very fine views of ‘Strasburg Cathedral,’ too, are wonderful examples 
of the obvious superiority of the photograph to the most careful draw- 
ing. The specimens of French secular architecture of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, are very interesting ; the tower of ‘St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie,’ and that unique specimen of medieval domestic 
architecture, the ‘ Hétel de Cluny.’ And then, painted by the same 
unerring pencil, are Eastern views of quaintly decorated fountains, and 
light, graceful mosques, of dark, narrow streets closed in by high, stern 
walls—of mountain scenery, wild and bare, and lone villages, asleep as it 
were in the sultry noontide. Here are some good photographs, too, from 
Italy, and a few from Spain. Would that, instead of the endless re- 
productions of Swiss and Italian scenery, one of our best photographers 
would just make a tour in Spain—the southern part, especially—and 
bring us back a portfolio full of views of those marvellous ruins of 
Moorish palace and castle, that are scattered throughout Granada; or 
those quaint cathedrals, so Moorish, although Gothic, and which, in 
their minute and lavish decoration, seem to defy even the most careful 
copyist. ‘Chat wonder of Moorish architectural skill, the ‘Giralda’ at 
Seville! Surely only the sun could do justice to it! After all, we think 
the greatest triumphs of photography will be found in its architectura 
copies. 

sr men, many minds,’ will be a true proverb to the end of time, 


in art as in other things. Mr. Watts’ huge fresco, in Lincoln’s Inn 


Hall, the ‘School of Legislation,’ has received all manner of criticisms, 
from the most laudatory to the most depreciatory. Certainly, the 
huge, sprawling figure in front cannot be accepted as a portrait of him 
who has been named ‘the English Justinian ;’ while the group on 
the other side—intended to represent Stephen Langton and the 
barons who demanded Magna Charta—greatly resemble the dray- 
men who formerly masqueraded in ‘ real armour’ at the Lord Mayor’s 
Show. But our chief objections refer to the conception of the sub- 
ject. A kind of apotheosis of all the legislators who have ever lived 
1s an imposing idea enough; but then, like many otber fine ideas, 
it is far more easily conceived than carried out. The picture is 
divided into three tiers, for the foremost figures look rather like mere 
accessories than a portion of it; and at the top are three emble- 
matical personages, Religion, Justice, and Mercy! Now, as it has 
been very truly remarked, mercy can have nothing to do with law, for 
law presupposes retribution. Why was Truth ignored? Religion, 
Justice, and Truth would have been correct enough. Below, seated, 
or reeling, all in a row, we have the legislators of the ancient world: 
Moses in the midst, looking as grim as the mythical Draco ; and those 
almost equally mythical personages, Sesostris and Zoroaster, sitting 
beside Chinese Confucius, and the Hindoo Menu and others. But the 
midmost place in the fresco is reserved for a greater legislator, it would 
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appear, than all these— Justinian, who, in right of his Pandects, 
occupies the very centre of the painting, with ‘the infamous Theodora’ 
leaning on his arm! Now, really, what has English law to do with 
Justinian? In Doctors’ Commons, an apotheosis of him, and the ex- 
pounders of the canon and civil law, might be correct enough; but in 
Lincoln’s Inn, consecrated to the exposition of our own old Saxon laws, 
with all their respect for individual rights, what blundering to make 
Justinian the chief personage, while Charlemagne and our noble 
Alfred are standing humbly at his feet ! 

Rumour speaks highly of the approaching exhibition. Mr. Leighton, 
it issaid, will send a very fine painting ; and Mr. Egg is engaged upon 
a series of three or four, which, in painful truth and force, will rival 
that solemn ‘trilogy,’ exhibited two years ago. Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
long-expected work, the ‘ Finding of Christ in the Temple,’ is nearly 
completed, and, it is hoped, will also appear. The fine conception of 
the subject, the careful study of every part, even to the minutest ac- 
cessories, and the deep religious feeling that pervades it, will render 
this picture, we are told, one of the chief attractions of the Ex- 
hibition. 

Every one seems pleased with the choice of the two new associates of 
the Royal Academy, Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Dobson. Mr. O’Neill’s 
progress in public favour has been remarkably swift; and the golden 
opinions which he won from the multitude—who felt their simple 
pathos—for those two admirable pictures, ‘ Eastward, Ho!’ and the 
* Return,’ have been endorsed by his brother artists. Mr. Dobson’s 
popularity is not so great, for his subjects are scarcely of a kind to 
challenge a general popularity ; but the sweetness and exquisite grace 
of his paintings, especially the half-poetic grace with which he invests 
his favourite subject, childhood, claim for him no mean place in the 
artist world ; witness that picture of the ‘Children in the Market- 
place,’ where the religious symbolism adds so greatly to its impres- 
siveness, or ‘ Faeryland,’ the little girl absorbed heart and soul in the 
witching faery tale. The subsequent election of Mr. J. C. Hook, as 
Academician, has been equally judicious. All who remember—and 
few, indeed, can have forgotten—his spirited pictures of fisher-life on 
the coasts of Cornwall and Devonshire, especially that fine ‘ Luff Boy’ 
in the last Exhibition, must feel that a better choice could scarcely 
have heen made; we say scarcely, because we call to mind one 
name, that of Mr. Egg, equally deserving of the appended initals, R.A. 

Not much has been done of late in Art literature. A Memoir of 
Ary Scheffer has been some time announced, which we look forward 
to with interest; and Mr. Ruskin’s fifth and concluding volume of 
Modern Painters is promised early in the summer. Before concluding, 
we would call attention to Mr. Baxter’s admirable print of Sir E. 
Landseer’s ‘ Dogs of St. Bernard rescuing a Traveller from the Snow.’ 
In this, the usual disadvantages of the oil-colour printing have been 
successfully overcome ; and the effect is that of a most-highly-finished 
coloured drawing. It is by far the best work of the kind yet pro- 
duced. 
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Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera quedam hactenus inedita. Vol. I., con- 
taining: I. Opus Tertium ; II. Opus Minus; III. Compendium 
Philosophia. Edited by J.S. Brewer, M.A. Longmans.—This is 
one of the volumes published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, as containing materials for history. The Opus Majus of Roger 
Bacon was published from the manuscript, by Dr. Jebb, in 1733. The 
works above named are now printed for the first time, and are am- 
plifications of the Opus Majus, throwing light on many of its passages. 
The volume includes a brief life of the gifted: Friar by the editor. 
Lord Bacon was a great light in the domain of mind, but he knew 
little of exact science, and greatly underrated it. It was otherwise with 
his great precursor of the same name. Roger Bacon was eminently 
a representative man. The scientific future of England was in his 
mind, as her political future was in the mind of Cromwell. Both were 
thorough Englishmen, each in his own department. Mr. Brewer has 
done his work carefully, and has added a useful volume to a series in 
which some are of small value. 

Harmonies of Political Economy. By Freprrtc Bastiat. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French by P. J. Stertine. Murray.—The author of 
this work died at Rome in 1850, leaving his object in writing it in- 
complete. But he lived to do something towards bringing his country- 
men to look at the question of Free-trade as a question for which some- 
thing was to be said. How. far his labours have contributed to make 
the Emperor of the French so bold in his present policy we do not 
know. Certainly, up to a certain point, he has written admirably upon 
the subject, though this last and most ambitious of his works is, in the 
judgment of our soundest economists, a failure. Like most French- 
men, he must have his system ; and the system must be perfect, though 
at the cost of exceptions that are not compatible with such harmon 
and completeness. His life furnishes melancholy proof that the com- 
mercial jealousy of England in France is quite as fixed and deeply- 
rooted as its military jealousy. Napoleon has needed all his power to 
do as he is doing. 

Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.GS., Principal 
of Gill College. Montreal.—Dr. Dawson here makes another attempt 
to show that the science of the first chapter in Genesis is in harmony 
with modern science. His notion is, that the days were literal days, 
not epochs, and he demonstrates that on many points the Hebrew 
narrative is strikingly in accordance with recent discovery. It is shown 
that, in affirming that the existing order of things had a beginning; 
that animal life was gradually introduced into the world; that the 
system of nature is one; that creation had its successive periods ; 
that the sea was inhabited before the land; and that since the ap- 
pearance of animal life the inorganic world has been fixed, science 
and the Bible are at one. But the author moots more points than he 
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settles. We do not know enough on this subject to justify us in 
speaking positively of the right or wrong on either side. 

The Intuitions of the Mind, inductively investigated. By the Rev. 
James McCosu, LL.D. Murray.—Some years since we heard a great 
deal about the ‘ intuitional consciousness,’ what it is, and the wonders 
it could do. Nota few were a good deal bewildered by what they 
heard on this subject. They felt that the matter was to them a very 
misty, and often a very contradictory affair. What the grave philo- 
sophical people who wrote so much, and talked so much, about it, 
could mean, was to them very perplexing. By degrees, however, 
ere began to find their way to the skirts of the fog. Persons who 

ad not thought much on the subject before, begin to see that the 
word ‘ intuition,’ like the term ‘ consciousness,’ and like the words 
‘common sense,’ did not refer to any distinct power of the mind, but to 
mind itself, with all its powers; and that, though existing as mere 
capacity, independent of experience, it is dependent on experience for 
the first occasion of its action, and upon successive experiences for its 
gradual culture. So understood, the matter came to be only a com- 
mon-sense affair, after all. If the intuitive power of the mind is a 
power to know, it cannot be conceived as being otherwise than 
dormant apart from the objects of knowledge ; and as the qualities and 
relations of the objects of knowledge embrace all that can be imagined 
as included in the growth of knowledge, we see that intuition, con- 
sciousness, common sense, all, while independent as to their existence, 
are dependent on experience as to their first action and develop- 
ment. 

Professor McCosh divides his work into three Parts. The first em- 
braces ‘ A General View of the Nature of the Intuitive Convictions of 
the Mind.’ The second is occupied with ‘A particular Examination 
of the Intuition.’ The third treats of ‘Intuitive Principles and the 
various Sciences.’ The following passage from the author’s ‘ Intro- 
duction’ will show better than any more analytic attempt on our own 
part, what the drift of his volume really is, and also what the esti- 
mate of a thoughtful man is as to the present state of speculative 
science. 


‘In determining the precise nature of the mental intuitions, we may 
hope to be able to settle what they can do, and, as no less important, 
what they cannot do. Thus do I hope to contribute my little aid in 
elevating the low, and in bringing down the presumptuous tendencies 
of the age; thus would I raise the downward, and at the same time 
lower the proud look; thus would I keep men from poring ever on 
the dust of the earth on the one hand, and on the other hand from 
attempting, Icarus-like, to mount in a flight which must issue in a 
lamentable fall. ‘Thus would I seek to raise the view-position of some 
reckoned by themselves and others the wiser and more sober, who are 
digging for ever in the mere clay of material existence, and who, be- 
lieving in nothing but what can be seen and touched, never rise to 
the contemplation of moral and spiritual, of immutable and eternal 
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truth ; and thus, too, would I save the more promising of our intel- 
lectual youth from falling under the power of a boasting @ priori 
intuitionalism, which is alluring them on by gilded clouds, which will 
turn out to be damp and chill after they have taken infinite pains to 
climb to them and to enter them. 

‘In Germany, in Britain, in the United States of America—alas! 
France, with its finest minds ground down by a military despotism 
necessitated by an unprincipled democracy, has ceased to be a country 
of independent thought, and so cannot be named in such a connection 
—thought is in a transition, and, therefore, a very restless state. In 
Germany, the high transcendental, intuitional, or dialectic method, 
has wrought itself out—has cropped out to the surface in thinness 
and brittleness ; and in the re-action, eminent professors are lecturing 
to half-empty benches; and books which, if published twenty years 
ago, would have moved thought to its greatest depths, can now find 
little sale, few readers, and scarcely any believers ; while, in the absence 
of a judicious philosophy, accepted and influential, a plausible ma- 
terialism, acknowledging no existence but matter and force, is making 
considerable progress on the pretence of furnishing what the old me- 
taphysics never yielded, something tangible and, therefore, solid. In 
the English-speaking nations there co-exists with the old experiential 
spirit engendered by Locke, and the sensational spirit imported from 
France, a determined recoil, especially among certain musing and im- 
pulsive youths, against Lockeism, and sensationalism, and the bony 
and haggard forms of physicism, which have become denuded of all 
truth, intellectual, moral, and religious, transcending sense and ex- 
perience ; and there is strong tendency towards an idealism which, 
all decked and radiant, is seeking to win them to its embrace. It is 
surely possible that there may be some disturbed by the din of these 
controversies, and shunning both extremes, who may be prepared to 
welcome an attempt to discover—not, certainly, all truth (which is 
precluded to the human mind), but by a sure method—that of obser- 
vation and facts—a sure foundation, laid by God Himself, and on 
on? other truths may be laid, and on which they may firmly rest.’ . 

p- 7-9.) 
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The Life of the Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India. By the Rev. Jostan BatE- 
man, M.A. Two vols., 8vo. Murray.—The first of these volumes 
embraces the Life of the late Bishop Wilson to the time of his re- 
moval to India; the second is occupied with his history in that 
country. No doubt there is a large class of readers who will not 
account nearly a thousand octavo pages too great to be assigned to 
such a subject ; but we suspect that the general public will feel that 
a memoir in one. volume would have been preferable to a memoir in 
two. Bishop Wilson’s London experiences were connected with a 
generation which has passed away, and his Indian experiences have 
more about them to interest settlers in India, than to be very at- 
tractive to those of us who have remained at home. But Mr. Bate- 
man has spared no pains to raise a monument to his honoured rela- 
tive that may not be unworthy of his memory. 

Central Truths. By the Rev. Cuartzs Sranrorp. Jackson and 
Walford.—A series of essays on the most important topics connected 
with religion. The following are the titles: ‘ Foundation Stones— 
The Apostles’ Doctrine—The Apostles’ Fellowship—The Unction of 
the Holy One—Prevalent Errors on Justification—The Anchor within 
the Veil—The tempted High Priest—The Causes of Unsuccessful 
Prayer—Hindrances to the Efficacy of Social Prayer—The Eleventh 
Commandment—The Presence of God our Rest—Sowing on the 
Waters—Solemn Troops and Sweet Societies.’ To all these subjects 
Mr. Stanford has brought a sound judgment, and the feeling of piety 
and good taste. 

The Life of the Rev. Richard Knill. By C. M. Brrretu. Third 
Edition. Nisbet.—The late Richard Knill had his oddities, which at 
times one scarcely knew how to understand; but he was a good man, 
and possessed eminent qualities for usefulness. In his best days, his 

wer to move an auditory exceeded anything we had ever witnessed. 

his record of his devoted life is well adapted to act as an impetus 
for good on many minds. We know not why the book has not 
reached us earlier. 

The History of the Church of Scotland from the Commencement of 
the Christian Era to the Present Time. By the Rev. Joun Cun- 
yineHaM. Two vols. Edinburgh: Black—Mr. Cunningham re- 
marks that, while much has been written on periods and sections in 
the history of the Church of Scotland, no work has hitherto been 
published answering to the above title—that is, giving a continuous 
history from the beginning to the present time. These two somewhat 
bulky volumes are founded on a creditable amount of research, and 
the spirit of the narrative is upon the whole candid and just. The 
style is clear, free, and at times vigorous; but it has no pretension to 
refinement. Mr. Cunningham is more concerned about substance than 
form, about historical accuracy than about artistic skill. His work, 
however, is very readable, and promises to be useful. 
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The Ancient Church, its History, Doctrine, Worship, and Con- 
stitution, traced for the First Three Hundred Years. By W. D. 
KirieN, D.D. Nisbet.—Another contribution to ecclesiastical history 
by a Scotchman. Our German neighbours have almost inundated us of 
late years with works on the antiquities of the early Church; but the 
stand-point of the German, and his manner of dealing with such topics, 
differ so widely from our own, that, to be read in England, such works 
need not only to be translated, but to be re-written. Dr. Killen has 
digested a large mass of material in this volume, and has availed him- 
self of the latest discoveries made in relation to his subject. He has 
no favour to show to the alleged Epistles of Ignatius, and instals 
Presbytery in the place of Prelacy in the early Church, very much to 
his own satisfaction. 

The Life of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his Autobiography and 
Letters. Translated from the German by FrepErica Rowan. Two 
vols. Smith, Elder, and Co.—These letters are now published for 
the first time. They relate mostly to Schleiermacher’s earlier life, 
and to his private relationships in those days. As such they unfold 
the man more than the scholar; but much occurs in them, inciden- 
tally bearing on public matters. His autobiography is restricted to 
less than twenty pages. It is not the design of this publication to 
show what Schleiermacher was as a theologian and a philosopher, 
though considerable light is here thrown on those points. But, for 
satisfactory information in these respects, the reader must go elsewhere. 
The letters are divided into four sections; the first terminating with 
his appointment as assistant preacher in Landsberg, in 1794, the last 
extending to a short time before his death in 1834. We scarcely need 
say that Schleiermacher took a middle ground, at about an equal dis- 
tance between men like De Wette on the one hand, and men like 
Tholuck on the other. He had his mission for good ; and he had also, 
as these letters show, his grave moral weaknesses. 

Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By C. A. 
Swarnson, M.A. Maemillan.—This volume consists of three brief 
courses of lectures: the first,on the Authority of the New Testament ; 
the second, on the Conviction of Sin and Righteousness; and the third, 
on the Ministry of Reconciliation. It must suffice to say that on all 
these subjects Mr. Swainson writes in a thoughtful and scholarly 
manner. 

Sermons on the Atonement and other Subjects, preached before the 
University of Cambridge. By E. H. Brownz, B.D. Parker and 
Son.—These discourses are characterized by the same qualities as those 
of the volume just mentioned. There is a certain type to which all these 
‘University’ sermons are pretty generally conformed. They all seem 
to be addressed ad clerwm, and are rarely read, we fear, beyond a pro- 
fessional circle. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, 
By the late Rev. F. W. Rosertson.—The late Mr. Robertson, it 
seems, was accustomed to preach a sermon on Sabbath morning, and to 
expound some book of Scripture in the afternoon. For these expository 
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Lectures he prepared notes, sometimes wrote out more fully afterwards 
what he had delivered, and sometimes friends succeeded in taking 
down more of his utterances than he had himself committed to writing. 
From these sources the material of the present volume has been derived, 
and a welcome gift it will be to many an intelligent and devout mind. 
There are few of our modern questions, theological or ecclesiastical, that 
do not come up for discussion in the course of these Epistles to the 
Christians at Corinth. 

John Angell James: a Review of his History, Character, Eloquence, 
and Literary Labours. By Joun Camppett, D.D. Snow.—Mr. Dale 
is engaged to publish the life of the Rev. J. A. James, on which he 
will no doubt bestow the time and care demanded by the subject. Dr. 
Campbell’s volume will not operate to the injury of that publication, 
though some good people have been disposed to think that it may. It 
is a faithful memorial of one of the most efficient men of the last half 
century. It abounds with just and weighty observation. The young 
minister can hardly study such a portraiture without advantage. 


Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury: a Biography. By James 
Cuartes Rozertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. Murray.—This 
is a genuine book, based on an adequate attention to the best sources of 
information, and executed with a commendable degree of impartiality 
and judgment. Of course there are some views of the Church-and- 
State question so intimately involved in Becket’s history, which are to 
be expected from a ‘canon of Canterbury,’ from which we should dis- 
sent; but, on the whole, the book is of a sort which is too rare among us, 

Commentary on the Pentateuch. By Orro von GERLacn. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. H. Downie. Edinburgh: 
Clarke.—Gerlach’s Commentary consists of brief notes on the Sacred 
Text. It makes no pretension to great learning or to scientific skill ; 
but it brings out a large amount of scriptural knowledge, never fails to 
give the practical bearing of a passage, and is adapted to render welcome 
assistance to the devout reader. 

Independency in Bristol, with a brief Memorial of the Churches and 
Pastors. By Rev. M.Caston. Ward.—Mr. Caston is entitled to 
much commendation for what he has here done. The volume contains 
many a record of much historical and local interest, such as would 
soon have glided away from all memory, if not thus seized and made 
permanent. What we know of the state of religion and religious 
affairs in a place like Bristol a century or two ago, may be taken as a 
sample of what was doing in such places over the country. Such 
narratives help us to go beneath the surface of history, and to look at 
the real life of the times. 

. (1.) The Peculium. By Tuomas Hancock. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

(2.) Quakerism, Past and Present. By J.S. Brownytrez. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

These are prize essays, intended to account for the decline of 
Quakerism. The real causes of the decline of this body must be patent 
to most men, Quakerism was a reaction ; like all reactions, it was an 
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exaggeration ; and exaggerations, as being unnatural, cannot last. 
When the time comes for separating, in such cases, between true and 
false, the danger is that both will go down together. Of late years, 
the sect has lost ground greatly in public estimation from its extreme 
political, peace-principle, and anti-English meddlings. 

(1.) Church Questions. By the Rev. C. Roxsryson, LL.D., 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Blackburn. Hatchard. 

(2.) The Liturgy and the Dissenters. By Rev. Isaac TaYLor, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Hatchard. 

Both these publications aim at such a modification of the forms and 
action of the Established Church as might tend to render her services 
much more agreeable to a large body of her own children, and as 
might serve to bring back no small portion of the different Noncon- 
formist bodies to her fellowship. There is a noble spirit of Christian 
charity and kindliness in what is proposed by both these gentlemen. 
Mr. Taylor comes of a Nonconformist stock ; and it too often happens, 
when such men become Churchmen (Dr. Maitland to wit), they become 
very rabid Churchmen. But of the perverse and bad feeling which 
has been evinced by the Church of England towards Noncontormists 
since the Restoration, we know not where to find an account more 
historically truthful, or more manly, than will be found in Mr. Taylor’s 
pamphlet. It is highly creditable to his intelligence and right feeling. 
The day will come, we have no doubt, when reforms of the kind here 
prayed for will be made. But as often happens in such cases, they will 
come too late. Indeed, they would be too late to a large extent even 
now. At present, we see no chance of the desired change. Butclergy 
and laity who wish it, will do well to agitate for it. The seven 
thousand clergymen who have petitioned, strange to say, against all 
movement of this kind, will be by degrees diminished in number; and 
some strong hand will come in and compel such men to have done 
with their old-wives’ follies. 

Work and Conflict ; or, Divine Life in its Progress: a Book of 
Facts and Figures. By Rev. Jonn Kennepy, M.A., F.R.G.S.—A 
book consisting largely of fragments from religious biography, collected 
from a-wide range of reading, and very interesting and instructive 
from beginning to end. 

Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. By the Rev. W. G. Barrerr, 
Jepps.—The plans of these sketches are judicious and ingenious ; their 
substance is evangelical ; good sense pervades them. 

(1.) Our Houseless Poor—what can we do to help them? By the 
Author of ‘Helen Lindsay.’ Nisbet. 

(2.) The Missing Link; or, Bible Women in the Homes of the 
Humble Poor, By L. N, R., Author of ‘ The Book and its Story.’ 
Nisbet. 

(3.) Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is Day. By Mrs. 
Cuartes Wicutman, Author of ‘English Hearts and English 
Hands.’ Nisbet. 

Here are three books which do honour to womanhood. Burke 
described Howard as a man who knew how to forget himself, that he 
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might ‘remember the forgotten, attend to the neglected, and visit the 

forsaken.’ And here are our women engaged in these truest offices of 

aed and pointing out to others how they may go and do 
ewise 

The Unseen; a Series of Discourses. By Lanpets.— 
Mr. Landels thinks, and justly thinks, that the effect of modern 
science has been, not only to put to flight the dreamy superstition of 
the past, but to teach not a few to conceive of God himself as a 
being afar off, and connected but little, if at all, with human affairs. 
The great thing needed, he supposes, to make the irreligious religious, 
and the religious more what they ought to be, is, that they should 
learn to believe in the relations between the seen and the unseen, as 
these have been revealed and made certain for all time by Holy Writ. 

‘To do something towards correcting this evil tendency is the purpose 
of this admirable volume of discourses. 

(1.) Zhe Church and its Living Head. A Sermon on the Prin- 
ciples of the Free Church. By the Rev. Wiii1am Hanna, LL.D. 

(2) The True Idea of the Church. By the Rev. Dr. Hopes. 
With Prefatory Note, by the Rev. Dr. Hanna. 

Dr. Hanna has ventured to say, that the controversy between the 
Free Church, and the Established Church, from which that Church 
has retired, does not touch the doctrine of Christ’s Headship, as taught 
in Holy Writ. He insists that Christ is the spiritual head to which 
all spiritual men stand related ; that these spiritual men constitute the 
true Church, and that Christ is Head tono other. In other words, the 
spiritual men of all churches are the Church; Christ is Head only to 
that Church ; and that is the Church against which the gates of hell 
have never prevailed, and never will. The utterance of this doc- 
trine, it seems, has caused some commotion. Our Scottish neighbours, 
since the days of the League and Covenant, have had a great idea of 
taking care of the Saviour’s ‘crown.’ But this discussion seems to 
us to be very much a dispute about words. Dr. Hanna, if we under- 
stand him, merely means to say, that no visible organization can lay 
claim exclusively to the Divine Headship, without assuming to be in- 
fallible. All Churches claim it—can all be right? If not, who is 
right ? 

Christianity in the First Century ; or, the New Book of the Social 
Life of Man, through the Rising of Christianity. By C. HorrMany. 
Translated from the German. Edinburgh: Clarke—The chapters of 
this volume realize the highly Christian purpose announced in its title- 
page, with much freshness and vigour, and within comparatively small 
imits. The book is an admirable manual on its subject. 

The Song of Christ's Flock in the Twenty-third Psalm. By Joun 
Stoveuton. Nisbet.—This volume consists of the substance of a series 
of discourses addressed by the author to his congregation on Sabbath 
mornings. Mr. Stoughton has great facility in running his instruc- 
tion into pictures, and in giving a tone of pathos to. the scenes which 
he describes, which can hardly fail to be interesting to any popular 
auditory. The author has not the force, or the depth of feeling, found 
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in Dr. Guthrie, but he possesses some of the same effective qualities 
as a public instructor. 

Works of John Angell James. Vol. I. Sermons.—This is the first 
volume of what will constitute a handsomely printed series when com- 
plete. The good man who here speaks ‘rests from his labours,’ but it 
will be long before he will cease from his usefulness. His last force on 
earth has been spent, but the pulsations from that force will spread far 
and last on. 

Aspirations from the Inner Life. By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. 
Longman.—A book of thoughts on a wide range of persons and topics, 
elegantly expressed ; but the inner life from which they come is purely 
philosophical, or religious only in the philosophical sense. 

Wycliffe and the Huguenots. By the Rev. W1111am Hanna, LL.D. 
Constable-—This volume gives us the substance of two courses of 
lectures delivered by Dr. Hanna before the members of the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh. It consists of ‘Sketches of the Rise of the 
Reformation in England,’ and of the ‘ Early History of Protestantism 
in France.’ The writer has carefully availed himself of the best sources 
of information, and bearing in mind that a man who is a decided Pro- 
testant must write as such, the tone of the publication must be admitted 
to be impartial and liberal. The style of the volume is such as becomes 
its theme, simple, earnest, and often picturesque. Such publications, 
in which the results of wide reading are judiciously compressed and 
‘digested, often do more to diffuse just views of the past, than works 
of greater bulk and pretension. Dr. Hanna’s work is, in all respects, 
a fitting companion to that by Professor Tulloch. It is a drawback, 
however, from the value of both volumes, that the authorities are 
not given more fully at the foot of the page. Such citations, if care- 
fully made, involve a good deal of labour; but in the estimate of the 
critical reader they are quite worth the trouble they cost. 

The Words of the Risen Saviour, and a Commentary on the Epistle 
of St. James. By Rupotr Stier. 8vo. Clarke. 

History of the Old Covenant. From the German of I. H. Kurz, 
D.D. Vol. IIl. Clarke. 

An Exposition of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By C. 
Hone, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary, 
Princetown. Nisbet. 


S. Hippolyti Episcopi et Martyris Refutationis Omnium Heresium 
Librorum Decem que supersunt. Recensuerunt, Latine verterunt, 
Notas adjecerunt Lup. Dunoxer, Theol. Dr., et F. G. ScHNEIDEWIN, 
Phil. Dr,, Professores Gottingenses. Opus Schneidewino defuncto ab- 
solvit Lupovicus Duncxer. Gottinge: Sumptibus Dieterichianis ; 
Londini: Williams et Norgate. 1859.—This is the anxiously looked- 
for critical edition of the long-lost work of Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Portus Romanus in the early part of the third century, Against All 
the Heresies. Baron Bunsen, in his well-known. book on the subject, 
which made such a sensation amongst-us a few years ago, has not hesi- 
tated to affirm that it doubles. the authentic information previously 
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extant concerning the Christianity of those primitive times. Other 
scholars have endorsed this opinion. The MS., it may be remembered, 
was first brought to light by M. Miller, who found it amongst some 
codices recently brought from Mount Athos, and deposited in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, The discoverer edited it in 1851, strictly fol- 
lowing the MS, text, obvious clerical blunders excepted. This was 
quite the right course to take in the first instance, and until some com- 
petent scholar should find leisure to undertake the difficult and highly 
responsible task of purifying the exceedingly corrupt text from all 
curable false readings. At the same time M. Miller made a grievous 
mistake in publishing the work as one of Origen’s, and the learned 
world is now pretty unanimous in assigning it to Hippolytus. Ina 
notice of M. Miller’s publication, inserted in the Gottingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen almost immediately after the appearance in print of the 
recovered treatise, Professor Duncker set the Paris savant right as to 
the authorship of the work, and promised a new critical edition. That 
pledge he has now, with the help of his colleague, Professor Schnei- 
dewin, at length redeemed, in a manner worthy of the high reputation 
of the Georgia Augusta, as Englishmen are proud to remember the 
Gottingen University is styled, after one of our own kings. Ifthe delay 
seems considerable, we must not forget to take into account the serious 
blow given to the undertaking, three or four years ago, by the lamented 
death of Schneidewin. ‘The loss of a coadjutor, reported at the time 
to be the first Greek scholar in the world, was no light disaster. It 
will be found, too, on examination, that the work is none the worse for 
the editor’s literal adherence to the Horatian maxim—Wonwm prema- 
tur in annum, 

Clementinorum Epitome Due altera edita correctior inedita altera 
mune primum integra ex Codicibus Romanis et Excerptis Tischendor- 
franis cura. Rup. Max. Dresser. Accedunt Friderici 
Wieseleri Adnotationes Critice ad Clementis Romani que feruntur 
Homilias. Lipsie: J.C. Hinrichs. Londini: Williams et Norgate. 
1859.—The Clementine Homilies were published for the first time in 
a complete form seven years ago by the editor of the present volume, 
He restored from a Vienna MS, the missing half of the twentieth and 
concluding homily which Cotelerius could not find, besides greatly 
improving the text throughout. He now presents us with the ortho- 
dox redaction of that most heretical, but extremely ancient, curious, 
and instructive production—the first Christian novel ever penned. 
This Clementine Epitome, as the expurgated work is styled, has been 
long known to patristic students in the editions of Turnebus, Cote- 
lerius and Clericus. It now appears in a more correct form ; but the 
most important feature of the present publication is the addition of 
an entirely new recension of this Epitome. Such contributions to 
our documentary treasures are always acceptable. 

8. Cecilii Cypriani Episcopi Karthaginiensis et Martyris Libri ad Do- 
natum, De Dominica Oratione, De Mortalitate, Ad Demetrianum, De 
Opere et: Eleemosynis, De Bono Patientia, et De Zelo et Livore. Ad 
Codicum MSS, vetustissimorum Fidem recognovit et Adnotatione Cri- 
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tica instruxit Jo. Gzoretus Krasineer. Tubinge: In Libraria 
Henrici Laupp. Londini: Williams et Norgate. 1859.—Mr. Shepherd’s 
wholesale indictment against the writings usually attributed to the 
martyr Bishop Cyprian of Carthage, burst like a shell amidst the 
ranks of patristic scholars some few years back, and the ingenuity and 
learning with which it was sustained, gave others, besides the Dublin 
reviewers, no little trouble for a time. 1 may well have taken away 
the breath of many of the iconoclast’s clerical brethren to find the 
great idol of the hierarchy smitten thus rudely by an accomplished 
University man, himself in Anglican orders. But the attack was, 
after all, too much like the Jesuit Hardouin’s sweeping confiscations 
of the classical writers, to succeed in the end, The charge has hitherto 
not been endorsed by other critics; nor, indeed, is it likely to be in 
time to come, So we must even be content to recognise the actual 
existence of the great African champion of prelacy in the middle of 
the third century, and to treat him as something more than a myth. 
His tractates and letters will yet, we fear, for many a day maintain 
a too practical significance, and will always have an historical value, 
Cyprian’s present editor, Krabinger, is a coadjutor of Professor Hefle 
of Tiibingen, whose ‘ Patres Apostolici,’ a work so creditable upon 
the whole to his candour as a Roman Catholic divine, has long been 
in the hands of many a Protestant pastor, and studied in this country 
as well as on the Continent. Krabinger has already published Cyprian’s 
De Unitate Ecclesiae, De Lapsis, and De Habitu Virginum, with a 
carefully revised text, based on fresh actual collations of the best 
MSS. and editions. The present volume completes the collection of 
the good Father’s principal tracts, ‘itidem ad codicum antiquissimorum 
fidem emendata et castigata.’ The letters, we suppose, and the Testi- 
moniorum Libri Tres, or Cyprian’s ‘ Scripture Common-place Book,’ 
as this interesting production may be styled, are to follow in due 
course. As the latest critical investigation of the sources of the text— 
several of them now-examined and collated for the first time—such 
labours are highly meritorious and useful, although, of course, it will 
never do to trust any Romanist editor of the Fathers too implicitly, 
With this necessary caution we can heartily commend the volume to 
public attention. 

EYZEBIOY TOY ITAM@IAOY EKKAHSIASTIKHS IZTOPIAZ 
BiBror Acca. Lusebii Pamphili Historia Ecclesiastice Libri Decem, 
Grecum Textum Collatis qui in Germanie et Italie Bibliothecis, 
asservantur Oodicibus et adhibitis prestantissimis Editionibus recensuit 
atque emendavit, Latinam Henrici Valesii Versionem passim correctam 
subjuncit, Apparatum Criticum apposuit, Fontes annotavit, Prolego- 
mena et Indices adjecit Dr. Hugo LarmMer, Presbyter Varmiensis, 
Fasc. I. cum duabus Tabulis Specimina Codicum Septem continentibus, 
Scaphusiz: Sumptibus Librariz Hurterianez. Londini: Williams et 
Norgate. 1859. 8vo.—Dr. Laemmer is one of the recent German 
perverts to Romanism. Of course this does not affect his qualifications 
as a scholar, which appear to be highly respectable, to judge from the 
work before us, In preparing this edition of the Father of Chureh 
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History he has made use of several important MSS. hitherto uncollated. 
He adopts as the basis of his text the valuable Venice Codex, a colla- 
tion of which was furnished to Dr. Burton for his recent Oxford 
edition. Dr. Laemmer, we observe, asserts that this collation was 
executed in a very slovenly manner. 

Epiphanit Episcopi Constantie Opera. Edidit G. Drxporrivs. 
Vols. I. et V. Lipsie: T. O. Weigel. Londini: Williams et Nor- 
gate. 1859. 8vo.—A new edition of Epiphanius was very much 
wanted; the folio of Petavius having long since beeome both scarce 
and dear. Nor can there be any doubt that Professor Dindorf was the 
man to undertake it. Patristic readers will be glad to receive the 
works of the great Heresiologue and ecclesiastical gossip in this more 
correct and less ponderous form. 

Vollstindiges Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde. In drei Abtheilungen. 
(Complete Bible for the Christian People. In three parts. By C. C. 
J. Bunsen. Part I. New Version of the Bible. Section II. The 
Prophets ; complete to Isaiah inclusive. Part II. The Bible Archives. 
Half-volume ix. The Pre-Mosaic and Mosaic Histories.) Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859.—Baron 
Bunsen, it will be seen, is pushing on the publication of his ‘ Complete 
Bible’ without miracles, with a miraculous energy and industry. We 
have already expressed at large our opinion of this sinister, but, happily, 
vain attempt, to renew the exploded wisdom of Eichhorn and Paulus. 
As the work advances we see no reason to modify our opinion. 

Die Praktische Theologie dargestellt. (Practical Theology.) By 
Dr. Frreprich Exrenrevcuter. Part I. Géttingen: Dieterich: 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1859.—It is a good sign for the 
religious future of Germany, that its leading divines are now turning so 
much of their attention to the subject of Practical Theology. The 
admirable treatises of Nitzsch, Ebrard, Moll, and now this of Ehren- 
feuchter are instances in point. The weakness of our Teutonic 
brethren has been their exuberant subjectivity, their excessive tendency 
to theorise, their passion for the abstract to the almost total neglect of 
the concrete. Happily they are themselves awaking to a sense of this 
defect, and, what is better still, are setting themselves in right earnest 
tomake amends. Not that practical theology is in itself anything else 
than theory. But it is theory with an immediate view to practice. 
In our own theological literature this particular discipline has not as yet 
found its special place; so that there is some little difficulty in conveying 
a tolerably correct notion of it to English readers. Indeed the Germans 
themselves had nothing properly answering to the name, until 
Schleiermacher pointed out the hiatus valde deflendus, and did some- 
thing towards sketching out the outlines of the new science. Since 
his time the sense of its importance has been constantly growing upon 
them, and never was it so strongly felt as now. Pari passu with the 
attention paid to the subject has progress been made in the clearness 
‘with which it has been apprehended. ‘There is still, however, room for 
improvement in this respect. Perhaps it will give a good general idea 
of it to describe it as theology in the practical instead of: the speculative 
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mood. Or again, as the science of applying theology to the every-day 
needs of the Church. Ebrard defines it—theology considered as an 
art; and Nitzsch—the theory of the reduction of Christianity to 
practice. Professor Ehrenfeuchter’s definition is—the science of Church 
action. Considering the Church as the ‘ royal nation,’ practical theo- 
logy may possibly one day come to be regarded as the sublime science 
of the politics of the Civitas Dei, home and foreign alike. It treats of 
the planting, exhibition, and conservation of Christianity as problems 
to be solved, and indicates the principles on which the solution is to be 
effected. The present volume of Dr. Ehrenfeuchter, which may or may 
not be followed by its fellow in due time, comprises two books. The 
first lays the foundation for the whole work by discussing the essence, 
outward manifestation, present condition, and offices of the Church, 
thence deducing the nature, relations, &c., of practical theology. The 
second book develops the theory of the propagation of Christianity, 
or the philosophy of missions. It is a great pity that the Germans 
are so addicted to the inconvenient practice of publishing their works 
by halves, instead of waiting till they can let us have the whole at 
once. Our author in his Preface owns that his work is but too likely 
to suffer in the estimation of his readers owing to its appearing in this 
unnatural and incomplete form. He reminds us of the man who came 
to Abernethy nervously complaining of a bad arm. ‘It always gives 
me pain,’ said he, putting it into such a position as almost to snap the 
sinews, ‘when I hold it so.’ ‘Then why do you hold it so?’ growled 
the eccentric old doctor, and sent him about his business. 

Praktische Theologie. (Practical Theology.) By Dr. Carn In- 
MANUEL Nirzscu. Vol. I. Second and Revised Edition. Bonn: 
Marcus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859.—Since writing as 
above, the new edition of Professor Nitzsch’s first volume came into 
our hands, as if to point our protest against the bad habit of the Ger- 
mans in sending into the world so many forsos, which, as often as not, 
are never finished at all. Here we have a second impression of the 
introductory portion of his ‘ Practical Theology,’ required before the 
other half to which it was to be introductory has seen the light. Yet 
the first edition was published so far back as 1847. It is well for these 
writers that their countrymen are so patient of wrong. In England, 
an author who should thus trifle with his readers would soon have the 
Atheneum buzzing and stinging about his ears. It may be said, per- 
haps, that critics ought to refuse to notice such inchoate publications. 
But to follow this rule would be to ignore too long, and, not seldom, 
altogether, many of the most valuable contributions to the literature 
of our times. The present is a case of this sort. When men of Nitzsch’s 
calibre have anything to say to the theological world, it is always 
bound to attend. They must have a hearing, even if they do try our 
temper not a little sometimes by pauses of such unconscionable length 
that we are but too likely to have forgotten the beginning before we 
get the end, even if we get it at all. 

The delay is the more teasing in the present instance, inasmuch as 
Nitzsch is universally allowed to be the great master in this new and 


